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E. WORK AND WORKERS. 
‘ VI. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
BY THE HON. MRS. DRUMMOND. 


md 
Next to a beehive or an ant-hill, the aggressive community 
known as the Salvation Army is the busiest thing on earth. 
From the “penitent form” of the Salvation Army there arise 
" daily, almost hourly, men and women who, having broken with 


their past, walk forward to a new life with new hopes, new 
energies, and activities hitherto unknown. It does not lie within 
our province to dwell upon the nature of the impulse given at 
the penitent form, but the work done in consequence comes 
within the sphere of common observation, and can be appre- 
hended by any one willing to investigate the Army’s operations. 
Of this work we will endeavour to give some idea. 

The metaphor used by salvationists in speaking of themselves 
and their organisation is one with which students of the New 
Testament are quite familiar. The ideal of the Christian as “a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ” is that dearest to these fervent 
missionaries. 

Their leader, William Booth, began his work on the 5th July, 
1865, by preaching alone on Mile End Waste. Being a Wesleyan, 
converted to God in early youth, this remarkable man might 
have settled down as a minister of his denomination, but he had 
a wider commission. He felt impelled to forsake all routine, go 
straight to the utterly neglected and godless, and collect hearers 
among them. He succeeded. His first converts became his 
fellow-workers; the movement went on, gaining strength month 
by month; it became known as the Christian Mission, and soon 
VOL. XVIII. 4] 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


spread beyond the East End and beyond the metropolis. When 
the success of the mission was established, and great numbers of 
people were converted wherever the missioners appeared, it 
became necessary to find some means of defining the duties of 
the large staff of Christian workers, and providing for the super- 
vision of the converts. As General Booth was at the head of the 
whole movement directing and guiding its development, it 
became natural to his followers to call him by that military title 
which well described the nature of his share in the mission work. 
Then it was seen how well the terms of ordinary warfare lent 
themselves to the operations of a band of hearty, cheerful, and 
thoroughly unconventional people, rejoicing in their own salvation, 
and bent upon making everybody else equally safe and happy. 
So the different classes of workers, differing in their fitness for 
certain parts of the work, became known as general, commis- 
sioners, colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and 
private soldiers. The meeting rooms became barracks, sometimes 
forts and castles. The early prayer-meeting was called knee-drill, 
the holding of a meeting in a rough place an attack ,on the 
enemy’s stronghold, the delivering of a rousing address a bombard- 
ment, a series of meetings a campaign. The inspiration has been 
a successful one. The establishment of the military organisation 
was the means of naturally introducing the bands of music, the 
flying banners, and the martial procession so useful in attracting 
crowds of the people the Salvation Army exists to save, and the 
efficiency of the original body has been marvellously increased 
by the minute and elaborate system of divisional superintendence 
introduced with the military hierarchy. 

To understand the rapid growth of the Salvation Army, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that each convert who joins the 
organisation undertakes to induce every one with whom he or 
she comes in contact to join also and to pursue the same course 
of missionary effort. This accounts for the fact, that although 
General Booth began his mission alone two-and-twenty years 
ago, there were, at the end of last year, in England and abroad 
2,297 bodies of salvation soldiers, and over 6,000 officers (men and 
women). The soldiers pursue their usual secular occupations, 
giving, however, all the time they can possibly spare from their 
daily work to religious activity, to attending meetings, looking 
up their unconverted neighbours, and generally furthering the 
objects of the war. The officers, on the other hand, are persons 
who have given themselves up entirely to missionary work on 
Salvation Army lines, and who are stationed in different 
places or employed in different branches of the work, according 
to orders received from head-quarters. Some of these officers are 
men and women of education and position who have relinquished 
their prospects of worldly advancement to do such work in the 
Army as they are best fitted to undertake. The organisation 1s 
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now so large, that great administrative powers are needed at head- 
quarters to keep it running smoothly along the highway of 
progress upon which it has entered, and there are many working 
in this inner circle of the Army who have developed capabilities 
which, under other circumstances, would have made them success- 
ful journalists, lawyers, and even statesmen. 

The Salvation Army has a knack of finding out every good gift 
possessed by those who place themselves at its disposal after the 
momentous transaction at the penitent form, and of showing them 
how to make the most of it. The 6,000 officers represent the 
pick of those among the converts who thus volunteer for active 
service. Every candidate so offering himself spends some time in 
a Training Home, where the authorities can judge of his fitness 
for the work in hand, and give such instruction as may be re- 
quired to enable the willing instrument to produce the greatest 
possible result in the shortest possible time. Here the aspirants 
imbibe that spirit of self-sacrifice, combined with energy, cheer- 
fulness, and pluck, to which the enemies of the Salvation Army 
have paid the tribute of admiration. Here also they enter into 
the musical life of the Army, and become imbued with its habit 
of triumphant and jubilant song. When trained, the officers are 
sent out, generally two at a time,—Captain and Lieutenant,—into 
a town or village, to hold meetings in the open air, and in an 
buildings they can get the use of. The Army Song Book, which 
is official, puts the minimum number of meetings held in every 
Barracks at ten per week, four of them being on Sundays. There 
is, further, an open-air meeting before almost every one that is 
held indoors, and the meetings often far exceed in number those 
considered indispensable. ‘I'he result most obvious to an outsider 
is the reformation of drunkards and ne’er-do-wells of the most 
apparently hopeless character. All Salvation soldiers are ipso 
facto total abstainers; hence the army very justly lays claim to 
the title of the largest temperance association in the world. Be- 
sides holding meetings, the officers visit from house to house in 
the district allotted to them, and here they lay the foundation for 
the success which seldom fails to follow after a few weeks’ occu- 
pation of a station. When a corps has been formed by the 
preaching and visiting of the two officers, a Treasurer and a 
Secretary are appointed. They count every collection before it 
leaves the Barracks, and all money received is accounted for in a 
balance sheet read to the soldiers every quarter. Rent, gas, and 
other local expenses are paid before officers get any salary. If 
there is enough left after these are met, they then receive their 
allowances, which are just enough to keep them fed and clothed. 
Salvation work brings with it much physical fatigue, consequent 
on the long distances to be traversed in visiting, to the strain of 
open-air work in either a cold or a hot climate, and this, added to 
the mental anxiety about ways and means,—for no officer applies 
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to head-quarters for help if he can possibly get on without it,— 
makes the lives of these six thousand men and women a standing 
wonder to all who will take the trouble of observing phenomena 
of this nature. 

Wherever the Salvation Army pitches its tents, it goes straight 
down to the most neglected, most apparently unpromising classes 
of society ; its officers live with the poor like the poor. In the 
slums of London and New York, in the ruelles of Paris, they go 
down to find the wretched and degraded, and it is impossible, 
within the limits of a short article, ‘to do more than mention a 
few of the efforts the Army is making to dry up the Slough of 
Despond which underlies the costly fabric of nineteenth- century 
civilisation. The least financially self-supporting of their under- 
takings is the Rescue Work. Conducted, however, on Army 
principles, holding out the certainty of complete restoration to 
God’s favour of the worn and weary penitent, the teaching 
bestowed in the now numerous Rescue Homes of the Salvation 
Army, is found to be self-supporting in the best sense. The 
rescued, encouraged to look upon themselves as workers in the 
same righteous cause as their rescuers, rise to the demand made 
upon them, and no bars and bolts are needed to keep them on 
the safe side of the door till they are fitted to take their own 
share in the war. 

On this subject it may not be amiss to quote the testimony of 
the Courier of Brisbane, Australia, which, speaking of the pro- 
gress made by a local institution, wrote the following :— 


“We would suggest a subdivision of labour to the committee of the Industrial 
Home, which could hardly fail to be productive of greater good. As the report says, 
the milder-mannered matrons of the Home find it impossible to deal with inebriates, 
and, as we have been led to understand, they also make little progress among the con- 
firmedly dissolute class. Their strength and fitness lie in another direction. For 
those more brutalised—for vice is brutalising—a different system is needed, and a 
different system is attainable, The Salvation Army ‘lasses’ can reach and keep the 
hardened heart of the demi-mondaine ; their fierce fanaticism can strike fire on the 
flinty life ; their utter self-abnegation and all-devouring love can go down into depths 
of infamy from which differently educated women shrink, and can drag up from the 
depths the virtue which was never wholly lost. It is to them that such work should 
be left, because they alone can do it successfully and thoroughly.” 

As in Australia, so in England, in America, in France; and 
wherever the Salvation Army has appeared these same “ lasses 
may be seen doing this difficult work successfully and thoroughly. 
It is quite a common occurrence for the lasses to bring a penitent 
girl in from the streets to their own poor lodging, and take care 
of her till she can be received into the Home. It is still more 
common to find them sharing their scanty meal with some starving 
creature, whose case is too desperate to admit of the delay in- 
separable from application for parish relief. 

Akin to the Rescue Work is the London Slum Work, carried 
on by over forty Slum Sisters and their superior officers. These 


are the real enfants perdus, or, to use a metaphor more sugges- 
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tive of victory, the Preetorian legion of the Salvation Army; the 
results obtained being so great, and the modus operandi so 
unusual, The Slum Sisters go to their field of battle in two and 
two; they live in wretched lodgings in the slums themselves, 
and dress and are fed like the miserable denizens of these awful 
places. They scrub floors, they nurse babies, they cook scraps of 
dinner,—anything to gain the ears and the hearts of the poor 
people they come to help. And though the sights they see and 
the sounds they hear would appal many a man who thinks he 
knows life in London, these girls persevere, and they do make 
an impression on the most depraved, the most wretched, and they 
do succeed in raising many of these to a state of well-being and 
well-doing, of which they had no previous conception. One 
cause of this success is given in a charming answer received from 
one of these sisters by a benevolent lady, who advised her and 
her colleague to be very tender in judging poor women over- 
burdened by family cares. ‘“ Put yourselves in their place,” said 
she. “That’s just what we do,” said they; “we do all their 
washing-up for them.” 

The Junior Soldiers’ War—that is, the work among the children 
-—is taking shape very rapidly. It has always been carried on 
by the Army, but is now reduced to a military system resembling 
that of the adult Salvationists. Junior soldiers are not neces- 
sarily the children of Salvationists, though, doubtless, many of 
these become young recruits. If any boy or girl comes to the 
penitent-form at a junior or adult soldiers’ meeting, the convert 
sergeant enters him on the converts’ register; and when the 
convert has been on this book for the space of a month, he is put 
on the roll as a junior soldier if the sergeant-major or the officer 
in charge of the corps, together with the treasurer or secretary, 
consider his profession of having obtained salvation to be sincere. 
If a name is once on the roll it cannot be removed without the 
consent of the same officers who agreed to its being placed thereon. 

On this point the General, in a recent address, makes the fol- 
lowing proviso :— 

“T want to put a caution in here, and that is, you must bear in mind that you 
cannot be as strict with them as you would with adults, who have more intelligence 
and more opportunities for being established in righteousness, and who are not so 
likely to be led off by their own impulses and the influence of those around them, 
- . . With regard to boys or girls who are overtaken with faults, who tell lies, or 
fight, or get into bad tempers, and then repent and go to the penitent-form and 
confess their sins, you are not to strike their names off. . . . But when children do 


wrong and persist in it, and refuse to be brought to repentance, then their names 
must be struck off the roll, and they must be taken as backsliders.” 


The children’s newspaper—the Young Soldier—is an illustrated 
halfpenny paper, very well got up, and filled with short stories, 
short reports from various junior corps, and occasional articles 
about education, especially on those branches of it which tell 
most in Salvation work, singing, clear and distinct reading out 
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loud, good longhand, shorthand, and the quickest methods of 
acquiring a colloquial knowledge of foreign languages. This 
paper began last year with a circulation of 36,000, and ended it 
with 101,000. 

The General’s remarks given above upon the question of the 
perseverance of the young converts may, perhaps, most fitly 
introduce the little that can be said here on the subject of the 
theology of the Salvation Army. Mankind is, in tle opinion of 
Salvationists, divided into two classes; those who are saved by 
a distinct conscious transaction with the Saviour of mankind, 
and those who are unsaved through neglecting or refusing to 
apply to Him for this blessing. Salvationists hold that many 
Christians, who have fulfilled the essential condition of safety, 
fail to realise the extent to which a person so saved can be freed 
from the power of sin; hence they persistently urge all their 
converts to seek the further privilege of freedom from the desire 
to sin—a state known to them as that of holiness, of a clean 
heart, of complete surrender to the will of God. In most Army 
meetings some, who have already been saved, come to the 
penitent-form for this further blessing, and testify to its recep- 
tion as they did to their assurance of the pardon of their sins. 
Any relapse into bad habits is regarded with the gravest appre- 
hension, and soldiers who persist in the least inconsistency of 
conduct are struck off the roll; but they are reinstated if they 
come again to the penitent-form as repentant “ backsliders,” the 
Scriptural epithet applied to persons who lose their hold of the 
blessings once grasped. Mrs. Booth’s new work, “ Popular 
Christianity,” is probably the best exponent of Salvationist 
theology to which an inquirer could be referred; while to 
acquire a complete knowledge of the history and present opera- 
tions of the Army, Commissioner Railton’s “Twenty-one Years 
Salvation Army” is much to be recommended. “ Drum Taps,’ 
by Miss Swift, one of the best writers of which the Army can 
boast, “ Called Out,” and “Jewels for the King,” also give many 
interesting details of the work. All the Salvationist literature 
is published at a most reasonable price, and is to be had on 
application to the Special Commissioner, 56, Southwark Street, 
London, 8.E. 

The junior soldiers are often employed by the adult corps in 
giving brightness and interest to the special gatherings got up 
from time to time to rouse the attention of the population round 
the various Salvation centres. Rough men and women may then 
be seen to shed. tears as they watch the procession of little 
children marching along with banners flying, and listen to their 
happy songs and artless sayings. Many of the young soldiers 
are as well able as their elders to express their thankfulness at 
the changed conditions of their lives, and thus “ bombardments ” 
by the smallest Salvation warriors are frequently successful. 
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The dedication of the children of Salvationists to the service 
of “God and the Army ” is an attractive feature in many of the 
meetings. Not many months ago such a dedication was made by 
a lady (who has consecrated her great literary talents to the same 
service) of her adopted daughter, a little forsaken child she had 
“found in the hopfields in Kent, burrowing under straw like a 
poor little doggie, and had taken home.” The adopting parent 
said in the meeting, speaking of the little girl now five years old :— 


“Sometimes when she has been cradled in my arms, I have said to her, ‘ Did any 
one ever hold you like this?’ And she has said, ‘No; no one never held Kistaben,’ 
and I knew it was true. This little life, that knew no love till it came to me, is to 
be given to God to-night for His own, to live the life and die the death of a soldier in 
the Salvation Army. ‘It cost me some tears to give her up for suffering; yet I thus 
offer her, and I ask for her nothing less and nothing more than this—a soldier’s life 
and a soldier’s death.” 


The suffering here spoken of is no figure of speech. This the 
General admitted in an address to a great meeting of officers :— 


“He was,” said the veteran, “quite willing to admit that they had their martyrs, 
men and women who had suffered for Jesus Christ’s sake. He had never yet said, 
when they were volunteering, that they were going to guarantee them a salary, meet 
all their wants, or take care of their wives and children. . . . All he said to his 
officers, and all he meant, was this: I offer you a platform on which to fight, an 
opportunity of winning souls for Christ, such as the very angels might go about 
envying and longing to possess. . . . No doubt their officers did suffer, and they 
loved to for His sake. . . . He heard of a young woman a little time back who went into 
a place and occupied a small corps. When she got there something happened that 
set the town against them. The people came and sat and listened, yet would not give 
ahalfpenny. She could barely meet the rent of her apartments, and the rent of the 
barracks, and the little she wanted for fire and gas to keep the place open. For 
some time not a shilling came in with which to find her in food. She could have 
written to her divisional officer and got money from him ; if not, she had only to send 
a postcard to Queen Victoria Street, where everybody knew that the heads of the 
department had got tender hearts, and ran to meet the necessities of the officers, She 
did not do so; she said, ‘I will fight this out for my Christ,’ and she went to her 
landlady, and got permission to do a little cooking at her fire. Then she went and 
cut grass in the lanes with her own hands, boiled it, and lived on grass and bread for 
five weeks. At the end of that time the Holy Ghost came down upon the plate, the 
people got saved, and during the six months she remained there, she lived on ducks 
and green peas all the time.” 


Salvation Army officers not only suffer from privation, bad 
weather, fatiguing journeys and marches, but thev are in some 
places exposed to rough treatment. A recent War Cry report 
from one of these observes :— 


“The brief reign of murderous anarchy is, we believe, permanently over in this 
locality ; had it continued much longer there would almost surely have been fatal 
results, Captain F——, after five weeks’ severe invalidism, through the ill-usage of 


the roughs, has been with us in the meetings again, although not yet perfectly 
recovered,” 


It is only in very bad cases, where there has been great danger 
to life, that the War Cry writes so seriously of the proceedings 
of the Salvation Army’s parishioners. Pelting with flour, 
yellow ochre, vegetables, etc., seems to be taken in good part, 
though a live cat thrown at a captain was once objected to as 
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being beyond the bounds of fair play ; and not every Salvationist 
possesses the nerve of the young Canadian officer, who, seeing 
that very good eggs were being used as missiles by the populace, 
caught all ‘those thrown at her, and made an omelet of them. It 
is a disconcerting fact that the women officers and soldiers are 
not exempt from such annoyances, but they make very light of 
these things. If a lass is hustled and even knocked down at the 
“ opening of a town or village, the War Cry alludes in its 
good-humoured way to the “ destruction of a Hallelujah bonnet,” 
and the victim takes it all as a matter of course. In this 
country, indeed, ruffianly treatment of the Salvationists is 
becoming the exception rather than the rule, and it may be 
confidently predicted that hostility, whether rough or polished, 
will not long survive increased knowledge of the Salvation 
Army and its work; but the pioneers of the Army in the lately 
invaded European countries have suffered, and are suffering 
much, from the climate, and also from popular violence. 

The work on the continent exhibits every phase of salvation 
warfare, from continuous victory to the most desperate’ uphill 
fight against difficulties of all sorts. In some countries the people 
are hostile, and the authorities considerate and helpful; in others, 
the people are well-disposed, anxious to see and hear the Salva- 
tionists, and to give their teaching a fair trial, but the authorities 
are obstructive and suspicious to the last degree. The war in 
Switzerland especially has been, and still is, carried on, in spite 
of extreme popular violence and much official malignity. Here 
the officers are continually imprisoned or expelled on the most 
trifling pretexts, and it is only extreme care in the management 
of the movement, and an accurate knowledge of the temper of 
the authorities, which enables the leaders of the war in Switzer- 
land to make any head against the opposition. Here, of course, 
climate is another hindrance :— 


“With the return of Christmas and New Year,” writes one of the Swiss officers, 
‘comes the renewed conflict with the elements. A real conflict! How to wade 
through the snow to your outposts, and to visit your soldiers ; how to hold on with a 
faith mighty enough not to fail, when soaked night after night by the snow, which 
penetrates the warmest garments and the thickest shoes; how to keep somewhat 
warm in scantily furnished rooms, and with none too nourishing food ; how to 
procure sufficient warm clothing in these new corps, where, as [ heard an officer say 
to-day, sometimes there were four halfpence in the collection; and I think Major 
Clibborn would add, that one of his greatest problems is how, from the scanty 
divisional exchequer, to come sufficiently to the aid of his devoted officers, men and 
women, who ask--some for help with their rent, some for means to buy a warm dress 
or overcoat, or thick shoes; while at the same time he must advance funds for 
furnishing rooms and maintaining officers in the new corps lately opened.” 


It is stated by a competent authority that “it would be difficult 
to exaggerate either the promise of the Army’s success in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Holland, or the difficulties besetting its 
progress in Germany. ” Salvationists are exposed to two opposite 
dangers arising from the ill-will or suspicion of the police author!- 
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ties. They are sometimes “so severely let alone” by the police 
that the mob do them all the mischief in their power; at other 
times the police protect them so closely that no one can get to 
their meetings. The latter horn of the dilemma seems to be that 
on which the Salvationists in Germany are, at present, impaled. 
They encourage themselves, however, with the reflection suggested 
by the whole course of Salvation Army experience, that troubles 
at the outset make recruits into veterans before the enemy has 
had time to turn round. 

Perhaps the most remarkable deviation from the ordinary 
routine of Christian effort initiated by the Salvation Army, and, 
we may add, the most successful, is their new departure in 
missionary tactics. The officers volunteering for work in India 
and Ceylon go to their field of operations without expensive 
outfits, and without any local promises of lodging, attendance, or 
means of locomotion. They go to dress, to live like the natives, 
and, more than this, to beg their bread from door to door like the 
native fakirs. This most happy inspiration has from the very 
first had the best results, and the Salvation Army is received 
with interest and affection wherever it appears. Staff-Captain 
Cox, a lady now commencing salvation work in the Punjaub, 
thus describes, in All the World, a visit to a corps in the Gujarat 
Jungles :-— 


“We were warned to mind our bare feet just at first, as the road to the officers’ 
quarters was long, sandy, and thorny ; but practice soon helped to make perfect, and 
enabled one to trot along without much looking down, though occasionally a sharp 
thorn in a tender place would bring forth an involuntary cry of pain. One would 
have thought the Empress of India was coming, instead of a few poor Salvationists, to 
have seen the natives swarm out and into the little mud hut, which comprises the 
officers’ quarters, to catch a sight of the white natives. The quarters consist of just 
two rooms, devoid of furniture, as a matter of course; one serving as the barracks for 
meetings, the other for cooking and sleeping purposes. Upon the partly whitewashed 
walls of the former are painted a few texts in Gujarati characters. We could not help 
wondering what was done in the rainy season, for the blue sky was certainly dis- 
cernible in more than one spot overhead, and the door, when closed, revealed holes 
large enough fora hand and arm to be put through easily. Captain Jeevee Ba, alias 
Long, with her rather elderly native lieutenant, reside in this consecrated little 
shelter. I call it ‘ consecrated ’ because I realised every square inch of it to be made 
such by devotion, sacrifice, toil, prayer, struggle, and victory—only mud, but precious 
in the sight of heaven! I call it, too, a ‘ shelter,’ because many an English Christian 
would repudiate the name of ‘home’ for it, and Indian officers live peculiarly in the 
realisation of ‘no home on earth have we.’ They are happy, though, and our English 
comrade, in speaking of the old country, told us she would not return for anything, 
though she was ‘just a bit lonesome sometimes.’ God knows all and will reward all ! 
Soon a meal is ready, and, minus formality (even respectability, some folks might say), 
we range ourselves in a circle upon the floor to commence the simple repast in native 
fashion with our fingers—the land of knives and forks has been left far behind! It 
18 begged food, rice and chickki, and not the most expensive kind either; for we 
strive to live as the natives do, on about two annasaday. This has to be prayed 
over, not only in the ordinary sense of thankfulness, but for grace to eat what might 
not otherwise be eatable by untrained mouths. Grace is given and a fair meal taken. 
Meanwhile, some wonderful stories are told of adventure, privation, struggle, suffering, 
and conquest. Every native, big or little, male and female, clean and dirty (the 
latter most decidedly preponderating in numbers), seems to take as a common right 
the free privilege of free access to, and continuance in, this little sanctum. All day 
long, we were told, they are coming and going; wanting to hear more of Jesus, 
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asking questions, seeking explanations, and inquiring the way of life, till the patient 
follower of a patient Lord must be well-nigh worn out even before the evening meeting 
commences.’ 

It may be well to supplement this sketch of the attacking 
gf s tactics by a short account of their effect on the besieged. 

A Cingalese sergeant, writing of his heathen life in the Ce ylon 
Auxiliary Gazette, says :— 

‘Did I never see any Christians all this time? Yes, but they were as bad as me, 
and some of them even worse, I looked on them as working for money only. . . 
The ministers would ask, ‘What is your religion?’ And if T said a Buddhist, they 
said, ‘That is very bad ;’ then I felt like knocking them down, but every time the 
Salvation Army soldiers and officers met me, they said, ‘You must give up your sins 
and get saved.’ I had seen long ago that Buddhism was wrong, and now wanted 
something better. I made inquiries, and found the Salvation Army was not working 
for money, and I could see they loved the people, so I came and got saved. After 
I got saved God showed me I must sell all my furniture; the people around were 


astonished, but I told them I did not want anything of the world. I am now ready 
to fight anywhere for God and souls.” 


The journalism of the Army is a very remarkable feature of 
the movement. Its monthly magazine, All the World, gives 
great satisfaction to thousands of educated readers; and its 
weekly paper, the War Cry, has an immense circulation among 
the working classes. The success of this paper is easily explained. 

Working men and women, even when unaffected by Salvationist 
teaching, like reading of lives similar to their own. They enjoy 
the scraps of news regarding their native town or village, and 
appreciate the rugged pathos and good-humoured wit ‘ot. the 
reports sent in by the captains of Salvation Army corps all over 
the world. Practised pens are also at the command of the Army, 
and many of the articles in the War Cry, descriptive of the 
objects and methods of Salvationists, possess literary merit of 
a high order. The War Cry is an illustrated sixteen- -page paper 
of the shape affected by the proprietors of the Globe. Each 
number begins with a biography, often an autobiography, of some 
noteworthy convert—noteworthy on Salvationist grounds, as ex- 
hibiting the sharpest possible contrast in his life as a saved man 
to his condition as a careless sinner. Some of these life stories, 
particularly those of the captains of specially exposed forces, 
are full of stirring incident. We may take as a specimen the 
following episode in the history of a “lass captain” which ap- 
peared in a recent andcrenened of the War Cry, showing how Perth 
was “opened :’ 

“It was a wet, miserable day when the two girls (captain and lieutenant) reached 
Perth. ‘Have you got us any lodgings?’ they asked Major Carter, shivering, when 
he met them at the station. Alas,no! He had not been able to find a soul who 
would take in Salvationists. After a wearisome, disheartening tramp round in mud 
and wet, a dear old Wesleyan found them a place to stay. The hall was still ‘ full of 
painters ; and joiners, still at work the last day in the afternoon, as is usual at an army 
opening.’ Altogether, things here looked very dark, reviewed from any but the Army 
standpoint, by the time major, captain, lieutenant, ‘and three Dundee soldiers set out 
for an open-air meeting that night. The crowd around them was fourteen or fifteen 


hundred strong, almost immediately. ... A meeting was also impossible, and the 
dauntiless six formed for a march to the hall. ‘Will you go?’ they sang. ‘No, no: 
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howled the mob. It did go, for all that, as it generally does. The police did their 
best at protection, but the Major was very uneasy when he had to leave his ‘ two bits 
of lasses’ alone on Monday morning. In truth, a stormy fortnight lay before them. The 
barracks were packed, and ‘the opposition’ grew half mad with rage. ‘ You're going 
to have it hard to-night,’ said the superintendent of police, coming up to the two 
officers one night after the meeting. ‘If you'll promise to obey me I'll save your 
lives. If you'll not, it’s no use your coming here.’ They promised, took off their 
bonnets, flung their little Scotch ‘shawlies’ over their heads, and went with him to 
the top of the barracks’ stairs. From thence they looked down on a dense mass of 
men and women eagerly waiting to tear them in pieces. A double wall of police were 
struggling to keep a narrow passage for their escape. This was only possible for a few 
yards, After that it was simply a race for life through the underground passages of 
this old city. Two policemen on either side alternately urged and helped each forward, 
till poor Lieutenant Clinton cried out, in utter exhaustion, ‘I can’t run any more !’ 
‘Don’t be so silly. You must run,’ answered her resolute captain, and the policeman 
half carried the nearly fainting girl. Still the crowd gained. ‘ We’re done for,’ said 
the police. It gained more ground! As a last desperate chance, the two rushed 
through an open door and up some stairs. The police, quickly reinforced, beat back 
their enemies from the door, and the lasses made their way up and still upward. It 
was a fearful risk they ran. For aight they knew their bitterest haters might live at 
the top. But instead, a kindly old face peered down at them, and a pitying voice 
said, ‘Come awa up, my bairns.’ ‘ Eh, mither, it’s the Salvation captain,’ said her 
daughter from the rear. But even this did not frighten the motherly soul. ‘She 
looked at us,’ says Captain Clinton. ‘She put cups of tea into our hands, and then 
said, pityingly, “ Eh, but ye’re some canny mither’s bairns!” At that, we broke down 
and cried. She took us to her heart there and then, and was a mother to us. The 
police had to guard the house till two in the morning. Then we came out disguised. 
Two of that old woman’s daughters are in the Army now. Very soon after this the break 
came, and we got on beautifully. God and the Army had the victory! Im a little 
over four months more than five hundred converts were registered, and the feelings 
of the townsfolk were entirely changed. 

“Later on Lieutenant Clinton went to Wick as captain. Her reception was in 
strange contrast to that at Perth. Two or three thousand people were at the station 
to welcome the new officers. The police had to shut and guard the gates, and 
when they let our lasses through, the crowd swept them off their feet in an instant. 
God gave Captain Clinton the hearts of the Highlanders that first night. By a happy 
inspiration she sang them the hundredeth Psalm! No surer way to win Scotland 
than by showing love for the letter as well as the spirit of Scripture! ... Eighteen 
came out for salvation the first Sunday, and the work never flagged for nearly thirteen 
months.” 


Then follow reports of great meetings held by the leaders of 
the Army, accounts of the opening of new barracks, of farewell 
meetings for officers going on foreign service, etc. The leading 
article is generally in the form of letters from or addresses by 
the General, Mrs. Booth, and other leadirg Salvationists. One 
page is nearly filled with original Salvation songs; not a few of 
these become favourites, and have a long reign. The following 
(sung to the tune of “Over Jordan”), which appeared in the 
Jubilee number of the War Cry, gives an idea of the spirited 
style of many of these compositions :— 


HALLELUJAH! 


A SALVATION JUBILEE SONG OF PRAISE, 
BY JOSEPH PARKER. 


Hallelujah ! praise the Lord ! 

Say our hearts with one accord, 
We will grasp afresh the sword, 
Hallelujah ! 
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Of the glorious victories won, 

With Salvation sword and gun, 

Since the Army first begun, 
Hallelujah ! 


Chorus. 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! 
In the Lord will we rejoice, 
Shout and sing with cheerful voice, 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! 
Shout and sing with cheerful voice, 
Hallelujah ! 


For the year of Jubilee, 
For the love of Calvary, 
For the blood that set us free, 
Hallelujah ! 
For the joy of sins forgiven, 
For the blesséd hope of Heaven, 
That to us our King has given, 
Hallelujah ! Chorus. 
For ten thousand homes made bright 
With Salvation love and light, 
That were once as dark as night, 
Hallelujah ! , 
For the rescued gems that shine 
All along the battle line, 
Saved and kept by love Divine, 
Hallelujah ! Chorus. 
For the heroes of the field 
Whom the Lord has owned and sealed, 
Who would sooner die than yield, 
Hallelujah ! 
Some of whom in jails have been 
For their Saviour, and (Amen volley) 
Are prepared to go again, 
Hallelujah ! Chorus. 
For the triumphs of the war 
That we hear from lands afar-— 
Conquering we surely are, 
Hallelujah ! 
For our brave and fighting host, 
Who are ever at their post, 
Filled with God the Holy Ghost, 
Hallelujah ! Chorus. 


The rest of the War Cry is filled with short reports from the 
captains on home and foreign service, obituary notices, with 
accounts of Salvation addresses given at the grave side, mis- 
cellaneous items of Army news, and the whole winds up with a 
competition list, showing the position held by the different corps 
in regard to War Cry selling. The announcements of marriages 
in this journal are quaint enough; they are in this style :— 

“ Captain John Brown, who came out from Manchester February 
1882, to Captain Eliza Jones, who came out from Liverpool March 
1885.” Marriages are performed in the Salvation Halls by 
superior officers, the Registrar for the district being present in 
the building. Like all creat events in the lives of Salvationists, 
marriage is made by them an occasion of more complete con- 
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secration to God, and of increased effort for the salvation of 
others ; so after a few words have been said by the officer uniting 
the couple and by their friends, the meeting takes its ordinary 
course, both bride and bridegroom addressing the unconverted 
with renewed energy. 

Besides the English War Cry, similar papers, containing 
separate matter and written by local writers, are published in 
the United States, in India, and in most of our colonies, and the 
original Salvationist journal has many counterparts on the 
continent. France has En Avant, Germany Der Heils Ruf, 
Switzerland Der Kriegsruf, Sweden produces Stridsropet, 
Denmark Krigsraabet, Holland De Heils Soldaat, and the Grido 
di Guerra isa great success in Rome of all places. There are 
several War Crves in Indian languages; in fact, wherever a 
considerable Salvationist body is formed in a foreign land, a 
War Cry is got up as a matter of course. It may be added 
that “poor little Wales” is not forgotten, but rejoices in the 
Gad Lef, which has a large circulation. The music of the 
Salvation Army has not hitherto given unmixed satisfaction to 
persons of cultivated taste. To like all the songs and tunes in 
use at their meetings, one must have entered somewhat into 
the experience of Salvationists. Many of those which appear 
strange are associated in the minds of the soldiers with the early 
days of the mission, with times of riot and cruel hostility, times 
of victorious effort and of startling conversions, when the 
rapturous gratitude of the converts was expressed in melodies 
not usually wedded to words of heartfelt piety. Now, however, 
the Salvation Army is developing a music of its own, of which 
experienced musicians are beginning to see the merits. Their 
original compositions now reflect, in a remarkable degree, the 
earnestness, simplicity, and inexhaustible joyousness of their 
religious experience. General Booth’s sons and daughters have, 
in this, as in more important matters, contributed their full share 
to the success of the Army. The heroine of the Swiss and 
French Salvation war, Mrs. Booth Clibborn (best known as 
la Maréchale), has written songs which fully justify the French 
fldneur’s dictum: “You may hate the Salutistes as much as you 
please, but if once you come within hearing of their songs, you 
will never get them out of your head.” 

The Auxiliary League of the Salvation Army is composed of 
persons who are in sympathy with that body, but are unable 
to join it owing to being actively engaged in the work of 
their own denomination, or owing to bad health, or other in- 
firmities which forbid their taking an, active part in Christian 
work. Auxiliaries become so by subscribing a guinea to the funds 
of the Army. They are then invited to all the most important 
meetings, they receive a small badge and ticket, and are generally 
acknowledged by Salvationists as friends and allies. Some of 
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the Auxiliaries afford assistance to the Salvation Army on a ver 
large scale, and the names of some wealthy, or if not wealthy 
exceptionally self-sacrificing adherents, appear frequently in the 
donation lists published in the War Cry. Many assist in 
finding buildings for holding Army meetings, and help their 
local corps by ‘providing food or money for “special treats, and 
by standing by the Army officers in any little difficulties that 
may arise. They also distribute books and papers, describing 
the methods of the Army, and so help to dispel the prej judice 
under which many, who are not well acquainted with the subject, 
are often found to labour. The Auxiliary is indeed a grub 
compared to the fully-winged Salvationist, but he is useful as 
he is, and not unfrequently undergoes transformation into the 
higher form. 

The Salvation Army does not go in for esthetics. The women 
soldiers abstain, indeed, from deforming their figures by any of 
the devices to which fashion accustoms the eye nine years out of 
ten; but their adoption of the coal-scuttle bonnet as their un- 
varying head-gear betrays that this becoming simplicity in dress 
is not dictated by worship of the beautiful in art. This much 
may be said for the bonnet. Its appearance in many a squalid 
street and muddy country lane is a signal of hope and consolation 
to dwellers in homes of toil, and is often followed by the grateful 
exclamation from some poor struggling creature of “God bless 
them lasses!” The men’s uniform is extremely neat, and their 
appearance out of doors, when they wear dark overcoats, is by no 
means aggressive. Inside their halls or barracks, however, when 
a meeting is going on, and especially in warm weather,—and it is 
always warm weather when a Salvation meeting is in full swing, 
—there is a grand display of scarlet guernseys with mottoes 
embroidered on the breast, such mottoes being watchwords of 
the Salvation Army or expressions of the wearer’s warmest 
aspirations—“ All for Jesus,” “Saved to Save,” etc. Navy blue 
is the colour most worn by the women, but its sombre appearance 
is relieved by a narrow scarlet band arranged on the bonnet and 
embroidered in yellow with the words—“Salvation Army.” On 
great occasions the lasses wear narrow white scarves, passing 
over one shoulder, and the two ends hanging at the side. The 
children appear at large meetings in red frocks, embroidered with | 
mottoes, and also wear white scarves. All the soldiers wear 
metal S.S., one on each side of the collar of the coat or jacket. 
They are not always dressed in uniform. This is a question of 
money, and poor converts naturally find themselves obliged to 
wear out their own clothes before procuring the regulation 
uniform. They generally, however, manage to compass this 
in a short time, as abstinence from spirits, beer, and tobacco has 
a beneficial effect on their finances, and the outfit department 
supplies the necessary articles at a very reasonable rate. The 
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best men’s uniforms (Norfolk jacket and trousers) cost £2, and 
the best uniform caps (dark navy blue cloth with red 8. A. band) 
are to be had for 7s. The lowest price for full uniform suit is 
£1 5s.,and the cheapest cap costs 3s. 6d. The very best trimmed 
bonnet is supplied for 15s., and the cheapest for 5s., while a little 
soldier can get one for 3s. 6d. Besides clothing the Trade Head- 
quarters supply tea cheap and of good quality. 

The Salvation Army’s buildings are, like the clothing of the 
soldiers, very simple in themselves, but a good deal adorned with 
triumphs of typography in the shape of mottoes and texts in all 
sizes and colours, and on grand occasions with banners, evergreens, 
and flowers. Some of these halls are of imposing proportions, 
and when, as frequently happens, they are filled to overflowing 
with jubilant singers, earnest speakers, and an attentive audience, 
they present a spectacle which needs no architectural beauties to 
make it one of surpassing interest and grandeur. There is now 
a Salvation Army Building Association (Limited), which under- 
takes to find suitable sites for buildings, and finds money for 
building operations in places where the local corps would be 
unable to bear the expense. By the assistance of this association 
the Army has acquired no less than five-and-forty most suitable 
barracks (otherwise beyond its reach), affording a total permanent 
accommodation for nearly 50,000 people. These buildings are just 
adapted to their purpose, and no money is spent on ornament, 
as the aim of Salvationists is to multiply places of meeting 
rather than to build a few handsome edifices. In fact, the 
Salvationist idea of decoration is eminently practical. A con- 
spicuous feature at an exhibition of thank-offerings in kind 
lately given at the Clapton Training Home was an arch composed 
entirely of boots. The Salvation Army, like armies engaged in 
less beneficent warfare, is extremely dependent upon its boots. 
Its contractors are, no doubt, in Army parlance, “too well saved” 
to substitute paper soles for leather, as the French purveyors did 
in the fatal Seventies, but the force is extremely peripatetic, and 
the consumption of shoe-leather enormous. The employment of 
bicycles by the officers of the village camps and outposts will in 
time repay the preliminary expenses; meantime, the incessant 
trudging to and fro with wet feet is, too frequently, the cause of 
much ill-health, and sometimes of premature death. It is pathetic 
to hear of the lasses at the Rescue Homes being sometimes in 
such straits for boots that when they have borrowed all that their 
kind superintendents can spare, they can only go to the meetings 
by turns. The bicycle-riders mentioned above are known as the 
Iron Horse Artillery. They play a great part in the village war, 
which has already spread over more than a thousand villages 
regularly visited by the Army. These scattered battlefields are 
the practising ground of the Training Home cadets, who are sent 
out in small companies to conduct meetings in barns or on village 
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greens, often living for some weeks at each station, sleeping and 
cooking in large vans fitted up for the purpose. 

An interesting attempt is now being made, by holding special 
meetings at Regent Hall, Oxford Street, to bring the “higher 
classes ’ within the scope of the Salvation Army’s operations. 
Whether such an attempt can succeed is a point which might 
be hotly discussed by theorists, but the Salvation Army does 
not theorise,—it acts; and the interest of such a discussion 
is somewhat impaired by the fact leaking out that considerable 
progress has already been made in convincing many persons 
of position and education that their needs are met by the 
teaching which has done somuch for the poor. There are 
reasons on the surface of things for the success of the Salvation 
Army among men and women of the world. Whatever the 
faults of this class may be conventionality is not one of them. 
They positively worship “go,” and will run anywhere for a 
sensation. Sir Charles Coldstream still wanders about with his 
fingers on his pulse, imploring somebody or something to quicken 
its beat; moreover, he has by this time become considerably 
bewildered. Formalism, Voyseyism, Buddhism, Occultism, Spiri- 
tualism, Agnosticism, and Freethought have reduced his spiritual 
apprehensions to a pulp, and he is inclined to give the answer 
elicited from a shrewd Norwegian peasant by the question, “ Will 
the Salvation Army take in Norway?” “Anything good and 
strong will be welcome here.” There is another reason, not on 
the surface, why the Salvation Army should succeed with the 
higher classes no less than with the lower. It is one that cannot 
be given here ; it must be learnt by each individual in the depth 
of his own heart; there only can he meet the Power which is 
sending out so great a host of men and women pledged to live 
and die in the work of bringing the world to the feet of the 
Saviour of the human race. 


ADELAIDE DRUMMOND. 












































MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By GEORGE W. £. RUSSELL. 


AN attempt to commemorate the genius of Matthew Arnold 
must sedulously guard itself against the peril of overstatement. 
In the first pain of a personal loss, this is not quite easy. When 
we feel that one of the chief elements of our intellectual joy is 
suddenly quenched, there is much risk of exaggerated eulogy. 
Yet the duty of avoiding it is in this case imperious ; for to the 
unerring taste, the sane and sober judgment, of the friend whom 
we have lost, unrestrained and inappropriate praise would have 
been peculiarly distressing. 

This caution will apply with special force to our estimate of 
Matthew Arnold as a poet. That he was a poet, the most 
exacting, the most paradoxical criticism will hardly deny, but 
there is urgent need for moderation and self-control when we 
come to consider his place among the poets. Are we to call him 
a great poet ? The answer must be carefully pondered, 

In the first place, he wrote but little. The total body of his 
poetry is small. He wrote only in the rare leisure-hours of an 
. exacting profession. And he wrote only in the early part of his’ 
life. In later years he seemed to feel that the “ancient fount of 
inspiration” was dry. He had delivered his message to his 
generation, and wisely avoided last words. Then it seems indis- 
putable that he wrote with difficulty. His poetry has little 
ease, fluency, or spontaneous movement. In every line it bears 
traces of the laborious file. He had the poet’s heart and mind, 
but they did not readily express themselves in the poetic 
medium. He longed for poetic utterance, as his only adequate 
vent, and sought it earnestly with tears. Often he achieved it, 
but not seldom he left the impression of frustrated and dis- 
appointing effort, rather than of easy mastery and sure 
attainment. 

Tested again by Milton’s threefold canon, Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry fails to satisfy. 

He is too essentially modern to be really simple. He is the 
product of a high, possibly a rather exhausted, civilization, and 
all its complicated cross-currents of thought and feeling stir 
and perplex his verse. Simplicity of style indeed he constantly 
aims at, and, by the aid of a fastidious culture, secures. But 
his simplicity is, to use the distinction which he himself im- 
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ported from France, rather akin to simplesse than to simplicite, 
to the elaborated and artificial semblance than to the genuine 
quality. 

Then sensuous he is not, except in so far as the most refined 
and delicate appreciation of nature in all her forms and phases 
can be said to constitute a sensuous enjoyment. 

And then again he is pre-eminently not passionate. He is 
calm, balanced, self-controlled, sane, austere. The very qualities 
which are his characteristic glory make passion impossible. 

Another hindrance to Matthew Arnold’s title as a great poet, 
is that he is not, and never could be, a poet of the multitude. 
His verse lacks all popular fibre. It is the delight of scholars, of 
philosophers, of men who live by silent introspection or quiet 
communing with nature. But it is altogether remote from the 
stir and stress of popular life and struggle. Then again his tone 
is profoundly, though not morbidly, melancholy, and this is fatal 
to popularity. As he himself has said, “ The life of the people is 
such that in literature they require joy.” But not only his 
thought, his very style, is anti-popular. Much of lis most 
elaborate work is in blank verse, and that in itself is a heavy 
drawback. Much also is in exotic and unaccustomed metres, 
which to the great bulk of English readers must always be more 
of an intellectual discipline than of a delight. And even when 
he wrote in our indigenous metres, his ear often played him false. 
His rhymes are often only true to the eye, and his lines are over- 
crowded with jerking monosyllables. Let one glaring instance 


suffice :— 
“ Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well,” 


—a, line which the Spectator is never tired of quoting as one of the 
most beautiful in the language. The sentiment is true and even 
profound; but the expression is surely painful. And the Spectator 
goes on glorifying it, and calling on the world to admire the poet 
who could produce so rare a gem. ‘Truly the worst foe that a 
poetic reputation can have to contend with is the Indiscriminate 
Admirer. But, after all these deductions and qualifications have 
been made, it remains true that Matthew Arnold was a poet, and 
that his poetic quality was pure and rare. His musings “on maz, 
on nature, and on human life” are essentially and profoundly 
poetical. They have indeed a tragic inspiration. He is deeply 
imbued by the sense that human existence, at its best, is inade- 
quate and disappointing. He feels, and submits to, its limita- 
tions and its incompleteness. With stately resignation he 
accepts the common fate, and turns a glance of calm disdain on 
all endeavours after a spurious consolation— 


“Stern law of-every mortal lot, 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where.”’ 
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He has dismissed with a rather excessive contempt the idea that 
the dreams of childhood may be intimations of immortality; and 
the inspiration which poets of all ages have agreed to seek in 
“hope and a renovation without end,” he finds in the immediate 
contemplation of present good. “Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control,” these are the keynotes of that portion of his poetry 
which deals with the problems of human existence. 

When he handles these themes, he speaks to the innermost 
consciousness of his hearers, telling us what we know about our- 
selves, and have believed hidden from all others, or else putting into 
words of perfect suitableness what we have dimly felt, and have 
striven in vain toutter. It is then that, to use his own word, he is 
most “interpretative.” It is this quality which makes such poems 
as Youth's Agitations, Youth and Calm, Self-dependence, and the 
Grande Chartreuse so precious a part of our intellectual heritage. 

But even Matthew Arnold’s teaching on human life, subtle and 
searching as it is, has done less to endear him to many of his 
disciples, than his feeling for nature. His is the kind of nature- 
worship which takes nothing at second-hand. He pays the 
mighty mother the only homage which is worthy of her accept- 
ance, a minute and dutiful study of her moods and methods. . He 
places himself as a reverent learner at her feet, before he pre- 
sumes to go forth to the world as an exponent of her teaching. 
It is this exactness of observation which makes his touches of local 
colouring so vivid and so true. This gives its winning charm to 
his landscape-painting, whether the scene be laid in Kensington 
Gardens, or the Alps, or the valley of the Thames. This fills the 
Scholar-Gipsy, and Thyrsis, and Tristram and Iseult, and the 
Forsaken Merman, with flawless gems of natural description, and 
felicities of phrase which haunt the grateful memory. 

In brief, it seems to us that Matthew Arnold was nota great 
poet, for he lacked the gifts which sway the multitude, and com- 
pel the attention of mankind. But a true poet he was, rich in 
those qualities which make the loved and trusted teacher of 
a chosen few—as he himself would have said, of “ the remnant.” 
Often in point of beauty and effectiveness, always in his purity 
and elevation, he is worthy to be associated with the noblest 
names of all. Alone among his contemporaries, we can venture 
to say of him that he was not only of the school, but of the 
lineage, of Wordsworth. 

When we come to consider Matthew Arnold as a prose writer, 
these cautions and qualifications are much less necessary. What- 
ever may be thought of the substance of his writings, it surely 
must be admitted that he was a great master of style. And his 
style was altogether his own. In the last year of his life he said 
to the present writer, “People think I can teach them style. 
What stuff it all is! Have something to say, and say it as 
clearly as you can. That is the only secret of style.” 
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Clearness is indeed his own most conspicuous note, and to 
clearness he added grace, felicity of phrase, great beauty of 
description, perfect naturalness, absolute ease. The very faults 
which the lovers of a more pompous rhetoric profess to detect in 
his writing are the easy-going locutions of a man who wrote as 
he talked. The members of a college which produced Cardinal 
Newman, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Matthew Arnold are 
not without some justification when they boast of “the Oriel 
style.” 

But style, though a great delight and a great power, is not 
everything, and we must not found our claim for Matthew 
Arnold as a prose writer on style alone. His style was the 
worthy and the suitable vehicle of much of the very best 
criticism which English literature contains. We take the whole 
mass of his critical writing, from the “ Lectures on Homer” and 
the “ Essays in Criticism,” down to the Preface to Wordsworth 
and the Discourse on Milton; and we ask, Is there anything 
better ? 

As a literary critic, his taste, his temper, his judgment were 
pretty nearly infallible, He combined a loyal and reasonable 
submission to literary authority with a free and even daring use 
of private judgment. His admiration for the acknowledged 
masters of human utterance—Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe—was genuine and enthusiastic, and incomparably 
better informed than that of some more conventional critics. 
Yet this cordial submission to recognized authority, this honest 
loyalty to established reputation, did not blind him to defects, 
did not seduce him into indiscriminate praise, did not deter him 
from exposing the tendency to verbiage in Burke and Jeremy 
Taylor, the excessive blankness of much of Wordsworth’s blank 
verse, the undercurrent of mediocrity in Macaulay, the absur- 
dities of Mr. Ruskin’s etymology. And, as in great matters, 
so in small. Whatever literary production was brought under 
Matthew Arnold’s notice, his judgment was clear, sympathetic, 
and independent. He had the readiest appreciation of true 
excellence, a quick eye for minor merits of facility and method, 
a severe intolerance of turgidity and inflation—of what he called 
“endeavours to render a platitude endurable by making it 
pompous,” and a-lively horror of affectation and unreality. 
These, in literature as in life, were in his eyes the unpardonable 
sins. 

On the whole it may be said that as a critic of books Matthew - 
Arnold has had in his lifetime the reputation, the vogue, which 
he deserved. But his criticism of life has hardly been ap- 
— at its proper value. His politics were of course 
antastic. They were influenced by his father’s fiery but limited 
Liberalism, by the abstract speculation which ftourishes at 
Oxford, and by the cultivated Whiggery which he imbibed as 
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Lord Lansdowne’s private secretary. But the total result was 
something peculiarly wayward and impossible. His lucubrations 
on Ireland are probably among the strangest contributions which 
even our bizarre age has made to political study. Of this he 
was himself in some degree aware. At any rate he knew 
perfectly that his politics were lightly esteemed by politicians, 
and, half jokingly, half seriously, he used to account for this by 
the jealousy of an outsider’s interference, which is natural to all 
professional men. Yet he had the keenest interest, not only in 
the deeper problems of politics, but also in the routine and 
mechanism of the business. He enjoyed a good debate, liked 
political society, and was interested in the personalities, the 
trivialities, the individual and domestic ins-and-outs, which make 
so large a part of political conversation. 

But, after all, politics, in the technical sense, did not afford 
a suitable field for Matthew Arnold’s peculiar gifts. It was 
when he came to the criticism of national life that the hand of 
the master was felt. In all questions affecting national character 
and tendency, the development of civilization, public manners, 
morals, habits, idiosyncracies, the influence of institutions, of 
education, of literature, his insight was penetrating, his point of 
view perfectly original, and his judgments, if not always sound, 
invariably suggestive. These qualities, among others, helped to 
give to such books as the “ Essays in Criticism,” “Friendship’s Gar- 
land,” and “ Culture and Anarchy,” an interest and a value quite 
independent of their literary merit. And they are displayed in 
their most serious and deliberate form, dissociated from all mere 
fun and vivacity, in his “Discourses in America.” This, he told 
the present writer, was the book by which, of all his prose 
writings, he most desired to be remembered. It was a curious 
and memorable choice. 

Another point of great importance in Matthew Arnold’s prose 
writing is this: if he had never written prose the world would 
never have known him as a humorist. And that would have 
been an intellectual loss not easily estimated. How pure, how 
delicate, yet how natural and spontaneous his humour was, his 
friends and associates know well; and—what is by no means 
always the case—the humour of his writing was of exactly the 
same tone and quality as the humour of his conversation. It 
lost nothing in the process of transplantation. As he himself was 
never tired of saying, he was not a popular writer, and he was 
- never less popular than in his humorous vein. There is no 
grinning through a horse-collar, no standing on one’s head, none 
of the guffaws, and antics, and “ full-bodied gaiety of our English 
cider-cellar.” But there is a keen eye for subtle absurdity, a 
glance which unvests affectation and penetrates bombast, the 
most delicate sense of incongruity, the liveliest disrelish for all 
the moral and intellectual qualities which constitute the Bore, 
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and a vein of personal raillery as refined as it is pungent. 
Sydney Smith spoke of Sir James Mackintosh as “abating and 
dissolving pompous gentlemen with the most successful ridicule.” 
The words not inaptly describe Matthew Arnold’s method of 
handling personal and literary pretentiousness. 

The praise of Matthew Arnold as a phrase-maker is in every- 
one’s mouth. It was his skill in this respect which elicited the 
liveliest compliments from Lord Beaconsfield. But his wise 
epigrams and compendious sentences about books and life, 
admirable in themselves, will hardly recall the true man to the 
recollection of his friends so effectually as his sketch of the 
English Academy, disturbed by “a flight of Corinthian leading 
articles, and an irruption of Mr. G. A. Sala;” his comparison of 
Miss Cobbe’s new religion to the British College of Health; 
his parallel between Phidias’s statue of the Olympian Zeus and 
Coles’ truss manufactory; Sir William Harcourt’s attempt to 
“develop a system of unsectarian religion from the Life of 
Mr. Pickwick ;” the “ portly jeweller from Cheapside,” with his 
“passionate, absorbing, almost bloodthirsty clinging to life ;” the 
grandiose war-correspondence of the 7%mes, and ‘old Russell’s 
guns getting a little honey-combed ;” Lord Lumpington’s sub- 
jection to “the grand old fortifying classical curriculum,” and 
the “feat of mental gymnastics” by which he obtained his 
degree; the Rev. Esau Hittall’s “longs and shorts about the 
Calydonian Boar, which were not bad ;” the impecunious author 
“commercing with the stars” in Grub Street; reading “the 
Star for wisdom and charity, the Telegraph for taste and style;” 
and looking for the letter from Mr. Octavian Blewitt, “ enclosing 
half-a-crown, the promise of my dinner at Christmas, and the 
kind wishes of Lord Stanhope for my better success in author- 
ship ;” the “ bold, bad men, the haunters of Social Science Con- 
gresses,” who declaim “a sweet union of philosophy and poetry ” 
from Wordsworth on the duty of the State towards education ; 
the agitation of the Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
on hearing the word “delicacy.” “Surely I have heard that 
word before! Yes, in other days,” he went on dreamily, “in my 
fresh, enthusiastic youth ; before I knew Sala, before I wrote for 
that infernal paper, before I called Dixon’s style lithe and 
sinewy.” “Collect yourself, my friend,” said I, laying my hand 
on his shoulder, “you are unmanned.” | 

One is tempted to prolong this analysis of Matthew Arnold’s 
literary gitts, but time and space forbid, and the writer would ill 
discharge the debt of twenty years’ affection and gratitude, if he 
concluded this paper without a word of tribute to his friend’s per- 
sonal character. A more genuinely amiable man never lived. His 
sunny temper, his quick sympathy, his inexhaustible fun ; these 
were natural gifts. But something morethan nature must have gone 
to make his constant unselfishness, his manly endurance of adverse 
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fate, his noble cheerfulness under discouraging circumstances, his 
buoyancy in breasting difficulties, his unremitting solicitude for 
the welfare and enjoyment of those who stood nearest to his 
heart. He lived a life of constant self-denial, yet the word 
never crossed his lips. He revelled in doing kindness, never 
more than when the recipient was a little child, or an overworked 
schoolmistress, or a struggling author. He taxed his ingenuity 
to find words of encouragement and praise for the most immature 
and unpromising efforts. He was even passionately loyal to 
Auld lang syne, and to have helped or cared for those who were 
dear to him, was a sure passport to his affection. The mag- 
nificent serenity of his demeanour concealed from the outside 
world, but never from his friends, his boyish appreciation of 
kindness, of admiration, of courteous attention. No human being 
ever had a keener faculty of enjoyment. He 


‘¢Warmed both hands before the fire of life.”’ 


First and foremost he was a worshipper of nature, watching 
all her changing aspects with a loverlike assiduity, and never 
happy in a long-continued separation from her. Then his manifold 
culture and fine taste enabled him to appreciate at the proper 
value all the rich boons of high civilization, and yet the unspoilt 
naturalness of his character found their zest in the most common- 
place joys of daily existence. Probably Art, whether in music 
or painting, affected him less than most men of equal cultivation ; 
but there never lived a human being to whom literature and 
society—books and people—taking each word in its most com- 
prehensive sense, yielded a livelier or a more constant joy. 

“Never,” as Mr. John Morley said, “shall we know again so 
blithe and friendly a spirit.’ A thousand endearing traits of 
character come crowding on the memory—his merry interest 
in his friends’ concerns, his love of children, his kindness to 
animals, his absolute freedom from bitterness, rancour, or envy; — 
his unstinted admiration of beauty or cleverness, his frank enjoy- 
ment of “youth and bloom and this delightful world,’ of a 
happy phrase, an apt quotation, a pretty room, a brilliant effect 
of light and colour, a well-arranged dinner, a fine vintage ; his 
childlike pleasure in his own performances—‘“ Did I say that ? 
How good that was!” 

But all these trifling touches of character-painting, perhaps, 
tend to overlay and obscure the true portraiture of Matthew 
Arnold. He was pre-eminently a good man, gentle, generous, 
enduring, laborious, a devoted husband, a most tender father, an 
unfailing friend. His heart 


“ The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 
Qualified by nature and training for the highest honours and 


successes which the world can give, he spent his life in a long 
round of unremunerative drudgery, working even beyond the 
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limits of his strength for those whom he loved, and never b 
word or gesture betraying even a consciousness of that harsh 
indifference to his gifts and services which stirred the fruitless 
indignation of his friends. His theology, once the subject of 
such animated comment, seems now a matter of little moment. 
For, indeed, his nature was essentially religious. He was loyal 
to truth as he knew it, loved the light and sought it earnestly, 
and by his daily and hourly practice gave sweet and winning 
illustration of his own doctrine that conduct is three-fourths of 
human life. He is honestly mourned by a wide contemporar 
circle, and, as we, his admirers, believe, will be read and loved b 
a remote posterity. To those who have known him intimately 
life without him can never be quite what it was before. 

One personal reminiscence may not unfitly close this sketch. 

In 1868 Matthew Arnold lost his eldest son, a schoolboy at 
Harrow. It was the present writer’s privilege to be with the 
bereaved father on the morning after his boy’s death, and the 
author with whom he was consoling himself was Marcus Aurelius. 
Readers of the “ Essays in Criticism” will remember the beautiful 
panegyric on that great Seeker after God, and will, perhaps, 
feel that, in describing him, the friend whom we have lost half- 
unconsciously described himself—‘ We see him wise, just, self- 
governed, tender, thankful, blameless, yet with all this agitated, 
stretching out his arms for something beyond—tendentemque 
manus, rype ulterioris amore.” 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 


[Some paragraphs of the foregoing paper have already appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, and are reproduced by the kind permission of the Editor. ] 






























HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


“What is genius but finer love ?’"—Zmerson. 


THERE are some few writers concerning whom, however widel 
opinions may vary as to the importance, beauty, or lasting value 
of their work, all are on one point agreed: they stand alone; if 
not above, at least apart from, the “odiousness” of comparison. 
And among these few one might again select a yet smaller 
number, of whom it could almost be maintained that these not 
even “critics” can “criticise.” Of Hans Christian Andersen, 
the gentle, childlike-spirited Dane, the beneficent genius of our 
early years, can both these things be said. In the long line of 
the illustrious of our own days he stands in his niche apart, and 
the soft glow which surrounds him like a halo, too soft and 
loving, and withal mysterious, to dazzle, yet fills our eyes so as 
to make it no easy matter to take his measure with perfect 
exactitude. The very sound of his familiar name brings with 
it a rush of the sweetest associations; of Christmas-trees and 
Christmas chimes; of midsummer fancies in the scented pine- 
woods; of the very happiest hours of happy childhood, past and 
yet living in memory for ever; in his own quaint words “in the 
book of the heart kept close and not forgotten.” 

But it would be to narrow quite unfairly the scope and extent 
of Andersen’s peculiar genius were we to consider it as altogether 
or even mainly limited to literature for the young. Much, indeed, 
that he has written is not only altogether beyond the compre- 
hension and sympathy of children, but decidedly—as will be 
afterwards pointed out more definitely—unsuited and undesirable 
for them. Those of his stories and fables seemingly intended for 
the young are at the same time full of charm and interest for 
those of older growth, and this, perhaps, has unconsciously led 
to the misapprehension that all he wrote (his novels, of course, 
excepted) was with a special view to the pleasure and profit of 
the younger generation. Any very defined “intention,” strictly 
speaking, in this sense, he probably was without. He wrote as 
he was moved, as he felt he must. His own essentially child- 
like spirit pervades the whole, is indeed the keynote to its 
beauty, but he gave his work to the world unfettered by restric- 
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tions and conditions. It is for us, his grateful readers, parents 
and teachers especially, to discriminate as to what we find suited 
to the little ones among us. And this fact has, I think, in 
England especially, been somewhat overlooked in the rather 
heterogeneous translations and collections commonly spoken of 
in the mass as “ Andersen’s fairy tales.” * 

Yet the more one reads and reads yet again of his works, the 
more strongly is impressed upon one the conviction that Hans 
Andersen is at his best, his “happiest,” certainly, both in the 
literary and the literal sense of the expression, when thoroughly 
living in child-world. His earlier stories and fables are univer- 
sally the best loved, and of these the greater number are in 
every way fitted for children; there is less of the under-note of 
sadness and melancholy, of which in all true poetry there must 
be a suggestion, though in the truest and best—and this is pre- 
eminently the case with Andersen—one rises in the end still 
higher, above even the loftiest clouds to the regions where faith 
tells us of the Eternal Light. 

And to speak of this Danish writer as a poet is surely more 
than permissible. It may be a trite saying, but is none the less 
true, that much of the most beautiful poetry has been written as 
prose. Soin child-world, with the innocent beings in some sense 
nearer heaven than are the grown men and women, sight-dimmed 
in the denser regions of earthly struggle and toil, with the little 
ones but vaguely conscious that any clouds exist, Andersen, as poet 
no less than child-lover, is most at home. True seer, his vision 
penetrates beyond the darkness, it has no lasting power to depress 
or confuse him, but still he would fain linger with these as yet 
unsullied and untried, to whom life itself is more than half a fairy- 
tale of wonder and of fun, to whom, it would almost seem, are 
sometimes vouchsafed gleams of that kingdom to which only 
through sore strife and tribulation can human souls attain. 

Hans Andersen’s immense success and popularity is sometimes 
attributed to a circumstance which, though never, I think, 
enumerated among the gifts of the old-world fairy godmothers, 
might yet at first sight almost appear like a piece of “ good 
luck.” He had the happiness to be born at the right time. To 
some extent contemporaneous with the careful and learned work 
of the Brothers Grimm, his early productions were indeed given 
to the European public at a moment when taste and the finer 
perceptions seemed awaking from a long period of sleep, a period 


* An exception to this, to some extent, is to be found in Mrs. Paull’s translation, 
by far the best of Andersen’s earlier works, and published as “a special adaptation 
and arrangement for young people.’ But even in this volume I venture to object 
to some of the tales introduced, and to parts of others. In making a still more 
careful selection for children’s own reading, many stories and sketches might be 
retained and added, with but very slight modifications and suppressions ; such being, 
in almost every instance, only called for through the author’s irrepressible love of a 
dash of the weird and ghastly. 
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during which, it may be said, that spiritual insight in more than 
one direction was, for the time, altogether lost, and during which 
there reigned, not unnaturally, a deplorable ignorance of the 
deeper and higher meanings of education. For besides other 
lamentable neglects or mistakes, the training of the imagination, 
certainly one of the most powerful for good or evil of our facul- 
ties, was either completely ignored or pretentiously discussed, 
from artificial and unreal standpoints. But is not an artist of 
the first order in his own path, always born at a lucky moment ? 
To take the converse of the old proverb of the bad workman who 
never finds good tools, does not the best work always tind appre- 
ciators? And an author of real power, in these modern times 
especially, can, with the aid of cheap books and libraries and the 
ever-increasing knowledge of foreign languages, to a great extent 
educate his own audience, can develop the very qualities required 
to understand him. 

Thus, is it not more correct to say that Andersen had himself 
a hand in this awakening, on the face of it so fortunate for him, 
this revival or renaissance of the imaginative or poetic spirit 
along certain lines? With rightly discarded superstitions had 
been swept away in wholesale fashion much that was not only 
harmless but valuable, much full of tender and beautiful associa- 
tion. Folk-lore and legend had crept terror-stricken into the 
remotest corners, and, still more precious, all genuine and intuitive 
love of nature seemed for the time to have disappeared. “ Fairy- 
tale,” in short, to use the word in Andersen’s own symbolical and 
comprehensive sense, “Fairy-tale” herself had deserted the 
world; the forests and the brooks were lonely and silent, the 
birds sang less sweetly, the winds wailed their reproach. Saddest 
of all were the nurseries and schoolrooms, where the children 
pined for they knew not what. But “ Fairy-tale,” though for 
long years she may hide, till mankind has well-nigh forgotten her 
existence, yet sooner or later will return; “ Fairy-tale never 
dies.” And is not all gratitude due to those who have lured her 
hack to dwell again among us ? 

This generation, it is not too much to say, will not have time 
fully to gauge and realise the good work which Hans Andersen 
helped to accomplish. The inauguration of a new era in child 
literature was but a part of it, though a great one; for truly to 
children he may be said to have changed the face of the world, 
gilding the commonest objects with the brightness of his loving 
and delicate and humorous fancy, so that, as many could per- 
sonally testify, a few shells or pebbles, a broken jug or a fragment 
of china, became material enough with which to construct stories, 
to their little inventors as wonderful and interesting as those of 
the thousand-and-one nights ; while from the tall fir-tree to the 
tiniest daisy-bud, all nature, through his magic spectacles, grows 
instinct with sympathy and meaning. | 
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Anything like an exhaustive classification of all Andersen’s 
tales and sketches, anything approaching to a complete chronicle 
or even catalogue of them, would demand more space than is 
mine to give, and on the reader’s part absorb time which would 
be more pleasantly and profitably employed in drinking at the 
fountain-head, and there forming his own opinions. But to 
obtain a fairly comprehensive idea of the grasp and quality of 
his work it may be useful to divide it into three groups: those 
of fairy stories proper, so to speak; of fable, parable or allegory ; 
and thirdly, of what we may call prose tales or sketches. Any 
hard-and-fast lines, however, of demarcation cannot be drawn, for 
these groups incessantly and on all sides overlap each other. The 
genius of Andersen could not be restricted to fit any groove or 
suit any taste. Even such a rough-and-ready separation of his 
stories as into “ grave and gay ”’ would be impossible. In the most 
pathetic, start up, when least expected, the irrepressible imps of 
his fun and humour ; in the merriest, one strikes abruptly a note 
of melancholy. And in both, the fascination of mystery and 
reserve is never wanting. ' 

It is, above all, in the first and smallest group—that of genuine 
fairy-tale—that he is most associated with and best suited to 
children. Yet even here it is but fair to remember that he wrote 
with no very definite or special intention of confining himself 
to such an audience. He loved children as he loved everything 
natural and spontaneous ; his own spirit was so essentially child- 
like that child-world was its true home, but there was nothing of 
the intentional teacher or educator about him; he has tossed us 
his rich wealth of flowers to arrange and bestow as seems to us 
best. In the greater number of these, his earlier productions, 
there is but little that we would keep back or alter for even the 
very youngest readers, and that little half regretfully, as the most 
careful touch seems desecration. One of the loveliest and best- 
loved of the longer fairy tales is that of “The Eleven Wild 
Swans,” of which the dominant idea is a peculiarly sweet and in 
such stories a somewhat rare one, that of brotherly and sisterly 
affection. Nothing more charming then the gentle yet brave 
Elisa, whom even the venomous toads could not injure or sully, 
can well be imagined. And the one part of the story which it is 
best to suppress in reading it to children, that which tells of the 
hideous ghouls in the churchyard, yet doubtless adds by con- 
trast to the effect of the whole. It is impossible at any age to 
read this story without a shiver of anxiety as the fatal moment 
approaches—will the nettle-shirts be finished in time ?—and the 
half-humorous, half-pathetic touch which leaves the youngest 
prince with one swan’s wing instead of an arm, is curiously cha- 
racteristic. In this story there is a decided flavour of the sea, 
stili more strongly brought out, of course, in the even more 
exquisite, one must confess, Undine-like tale of “The Little 
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Mermaid,” the most pathetic of all these fairy-tales. It recalls 
De la Motte Fouqué’s story, but recalls it only sufficiently to 
mark essential differences. There is less in “The Little Mermaid” 
of the old-world “Neck” legend, which doubtless suggested 
the marvellous creation of “ Undine;” though here and there 
throughout Hans Andersen’s tales and sketches—and this, by no 
means, detracts from their merit and originality—one detects the 
shadow of ancient traditions, of northern tradition above all. 
He is in heart and soul of the north; “he loves the cold best,” 
as a child was once heard to say with a thrill of mingled awe 
and sympathy. The ocean, the waves, and the sandy shore 
are dear to him at all times, but to kindle his enthusiasm to the 
utmost, to inspire his most vivid word-pictures it must be the 
Northern Sea with its fiords and its fogs, the north itself with 
the secrets of its untrodden ice-fields, its glaciers, and eternal 
snow ; the reindeer and the sea-bird are his best-loved familiars. 
And something of this northern spirit is to be felt in the moral 
atmosphere of all his writings. It is white with the whiteness 
of child-like purity ; cold, though not chilly, reserved and re- 
strained, never overflowing or exaggerated. There is nothing 
luscious or sensuous even in his rare allusions to southern scenes ; 
he loves the summer and its glories, but the silence and mystery 
of the winter, like a magnet, are ever drawing him to the sterner 
regions of the north. 

“The Snow Queen” is another of this group of his stories, for 
it is really a fairy-tale, though now and then it plunges al- 
most abruptly into allegory, and allegory of a highly mystic 
kind. But “Kay” and “Gerda” are thoroughly the hero and 
heroine of a fairy-story, and the little robber maiden, in spite of 
her terrible knife and the pistols in her belt, is curiously fasci- 
nating to children’s fancy. 

The two dainty little nursery idylls, “ Totty ” or “Tiny,” as itis 
varyingly translated, and “Little Ida’s Flowers,” are pitched in 
quite another key. It is as if now and then Andersen gave his 
fancy a rest, letting it gently stray in a garden of the simplest 
and sweetest conceits. These pretty little stories, with a few 
others of the same tone, can be understood and appreciated by 
the tiniest hearers, yet there is no “writing down” in them. 
The narrator enjoys them himself, is hand-in-hand with his 
hearers, like “the delightful student,’ whom the stupid lawyer 
sneers at “for putting such nonsense in a child’s head.” 

Of a different type again are such tales as “The Tinder-Box,” 
“The Flying Trunk,” and “The Travelling Companion.” The 
two former are thorough-going fairy tales of the orthodox order, 
though the disappointing conclusion of the second is scarcely en 
régle and the wholesale cutting off of heads in the first reminds 
one of “ Alice in Wonderland!” In “ The Travelling Companion” 
the characteristic touch of .weirdness startles one at the end, 
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where the familiar friend discloses himself as no living being but 
a ghost. “The Clogs of Fortune,” one of Andersen’s very cleverest 
freaks, is tantalisingly short ; one would fain journey still further 
and to yet stranger scenes and remoter times with such a guide. 
The terms “fable,” “parable,” and “allegory,” the first especially, 
with its somewhat dry and sententious associations, describe but 
approximately and most inadequately a large number of Hans 
Andersen’s productions, which it is nevertheless difficult to 
designate more aptly. They are little dramas, permeated with 
human feelings and interests, and bristling with human fun, 
whether the actors in them be birds, beasts, or fishes, trees and 
flowers, or even only old street-lamps and darning-needles! Who, 
man, woman, or child, that has read of the little fir-tree, hopeful 
and sanguine to the end, but has felt ready to weep for its sore, 
though perhaps deserved disappointment ; who can refrain from 
sharing in the parental anxieties of the storks, even while 
laughing at their indomitable conceit ; who can follow unmoved 
the fortunes of the tin-soldier, brave and faithful to his last drop— 
of lead? Nothing approaching to these gems of fable has ever 
been given to the world, save perhaps in some of Mrs. Ewing’s 
delicious “animal stories”—her “Father Hedgehog,’ or the 
albatrosses in her “ Kergnelen’s Land.” And of them all ranks 
first the inimitable history of “The Ugly Duckling,” with its 
humour and pathos, the latter rising at the end into allegory of 
a high order, for these three divisions of the class we are now 
considering constantly interweave and mingle with each other. 
They are, perhaps, the most distinctly characteristic of all 
Andersen’s writings; uniting in one the greatest simplicity and 
homeliness of material with the most poetical mysticism. Such 
of them as best fall under the head of “ parables ”—of which 
“The Toad,” “ There’s a Difference,’ and “ The Last Dream of the 
Old Oak,” may be given as instances—are directly religious in 
their teaching, inspired indeed, in the highest and noblest sense. 
Throughout them all, throughout everything he writes, the spirit 
of “ Fairy-tale ”—his liege lady, to whom all his powers are dedi- 
cated—is never absent. Even in the larger and most important 
of his parables, or more correctly speaking perhaps, allegories, 
her magic presence is ever perceptible, plainly so in the wonderful 
story of “The Marsh King’s Daughter,’ where at her summons 
the genii of the south and the north meet together from the ends 
of the earth, from the banks of the Nile, “where the grey 
pyramids stand like broken shadows in the clear air from the 
far-off desert,” from “the wild moorlands of Wendsyssell,” where, 
in the ever-hovering mists, “the birch with its white bark, the 
reeds with their feathery tips,” grow and flourish as they did a 
thousand years ago; less visible, though still present in the 
strangely weird tale of poor Karen in her red shoes, and in the 
almost terrible allegory of Ingé, the “girl who trod upon a loaf.” 
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There remains still, besides the novels, poems, and travels, 
written by Hans Andersen,* which space forbids us to notice 
here, a long list of what, for the sake of distinction, I have called 
his “ prose stories.” Prominent among these are: “ A Story from 
the Sand-hills,” “Ib and Little Christine,” and “ The Ice-Maiden,” 
the last perhaps more of an allegory than a real narrative, though 
the events it relates are all such as might actually have happened. 
It is again a story of the frost and the snow, the scene being in 
the high regions of Switzerland instead of the northern latitudes. 
It is by no means a story for children, though pure and beautiful 
in feeling, but also intensely sad, save where the parlour-cat and 
his crony of the kitchen relieve the strain by their cynical but 
yet comical gossip and remarks. “Ib and Little Christine” is 
another Jutland tale, sad also, though quite charming in its bits 
of description of natural scenery, as, for instance, when telling of 
the two tiny children’s voyage in the boat or raft on the river. 


“They floated on swiftly, for the tide was in their favour, passing over lakes, 
formed by the stream in its course. Sometimes they seemed quite enclosed by reeds 
and water-plants, yet there was always room for -them to pass out, although the old 
trees overhung the water, and the old oaks stretched out their bare branches as if they 
had turned up their sleeves and wished to show their knotty, naked arms. Old 
alders, whose roots were loosened from the banks, clung with their fibres to the 
bottom of the stream, and the tips of the branches above the water looked like little 
woody islands. The water-lilies waved themselves to and fro on the river, everything 
made the excursion beautiful, and at last they came to the great eel-weir, where the 
water rushed through the flood-gates, and the children thought this a charming 


sight.”’ 

And this story is lightened by a gleam of true brightness at its 
close. “A Story from the Sandhills” is more like a poem than 
a narrative, though I have called it “prose.” It has nothing of 
allegory or fairy-tale, but its ending is like a psalm. Yet even 
here the never-failing touch of fun comes in with the mention of 
the eels, and there is nothing ghastly or weird in it, as in the 
almost nightmare-like tale of “ Anne Lisbeth.” 

From this it is a relief to turn to the sweet home-like quaint- 
ness of “The Old House,” with its happy yet pathetic ending, 
and to the clever little story of “The Real Princess,” a reproduc- 
tion, I believe, of an old Danish “household word,” with a ver 
true and delicate under-meaning. The story told by the Greek 
shepherd, “The Covenant of Friendship,” and a still shorter one, 
“The Jewish Maiden,” are both gems of their kind, rendered 
picturesque by their Eastern background. Some other sketches 
are peculiarly interesting as containing recollections or associa- 
tions of the author’s own childhood ; such are “The Bell-deep,” 
“Holger Danske,” and “The Wind Moves the Sign-boards.” 
And the little series of pictures in words, “ What the Moon saw,” 
are like a necklace of pearls. It is indeed difficult to tear oneself 


* His novels are “The Improvisatore” and “0.T.” Few of his poems are translated. 
His travels are “ A Journey on Foot from the Holm Canal to the East Point of Amager,” 
and several shorter accounts of his journeyings, called “ Travel sketches.” 
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away from the fascination of Hans Andersen’s writings, and their 
charm is increased by what we know of himself. Humble in 
origin, yet lofty in spirit ; genial, loving, and grateful, though his 
path was for long a toilsome and upward one, though hardship 
and privation were well known to him, and he enjoyed no 
exemption from the common lot, yet life, he simply tells us, was 
to him “a beautiful fairy-tale, so full of brightness and good 
fortune.” He bore in his own soul the magic talisman, the secret 
of true blessedness. 
LOUISA MOLESWORTH. 








































PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
By AN ART CRITIC. 


I supPosE that more pictures have been exhibited in the present 
year of grace than in any twelve months since the world began. 
The rate at which works of art, so-called, increase and multiply is 
no less wonderful than depressing, for what becomes of nineteen- 
twentieths of them no man can tell. There is a legend that 
rejected manuscripts eventually become the perquisite of the 
butterman, but no butterman with the fear of the law before his 
eyes would wrap up his wares in spoilt canvas. They are not 
sold, and their ultimate fate is as mysterious as that of lost pins 
and dead donkeys. Take the Academy, for instance. There are 
fifty good pictures, more or less, about three hundred of tolerable 
merit —but the rest! It is indeed a melancholy thing to reflect 
that hundreds of well-meaning men and women spend long weary 
years in painting pictures of a worthlessness and imbecility beyond 
description, when they would be so much better and more 
profitably employed in doing something else or even in doing 
nothing. But so it is, and so, I presume, it will continue. Of 
course there is nothing novel in the Academy. Novelties are 
never accepted. The only novel thing I have seen of late years is 
Mr. John Sargent’s “Carnation Lily, Lily Rose” which hung, I 
think, in room No. 4 last year. This year the Academicians are quite 
as good as we have any right to expect them to be; Sir Frederick 
Leighton for instance, is grandly decorative in his “Captive 
Andromache,” Mr. Alma Tadema is as classically correct, as 
rich in colour, as exquisite in finish as ever in “The Roses of 
Heliogobalus ;” Sir John Millais has an admirable landscape, which, 
however, does not approach “ Chill October” or “ Over the Hills 
and Far Away;” Mr. Goodall is a skilful draughtsman, Mr. 
Orchardson, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Pettie,—but why prolong the 
list? Let the intelligent Academy-viewer consult the catalogue, 
study the titles of the pictures painted by each of these worthy 
gentlemen, and he will know exactly what to expect. I will 
describe none of their works, for are they not catalogued at 
wearisome length in the columns of the daily press? Mr. Boughton 
has a capital landscape. Mr. Holl and Mr. Herkomer send excep- 
Hionally fine portraits; in fact, the portraits at Burlington House 
are undeniably excellent : works like Mr. Holl’s “ Lord Spencer ” 
VOL. XVIII. 43 
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and Mr. Herkomer’s “The Right Hon. the Speaker” will bear 
comparison with those of any age of art. What am I to say 
of the productions of Mr. Long, Mr. Storey, and a dozen other 
painters who are called eminent? Mr. Long is a terrible example 
of the tendency towards the “learned” and the “scholarly” in 
art—the learning, that is to say, of Wardour Street, the scholars ship 
of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities and Lempriére’s Classical 
ditto. The followers of Mr. Long, and I regret to say that he 
has a following, study the shape and colour of an Egyptian cup, 
of a Greek amphora, and quarrel over the precise style of dress 
worn by the Pheenicians. The philosophy of old clothes moves 
them deeply ; the philosophy of human nature not at all. Happily 
there are some young artists who have the sense to see the folly 
of all this, men like T. B. Kennington, Stanhope Forbes, Mouat 
Loudan, Frank Bramley and a few others who study life as they 
find it, and do not waste their time in grubbing among dusty 
antiquities for a subject, with the same amount of intelligence 
that a pig displays when hunting for a truffle. All these young 
artists exhibit in the Academy this year, and to my mind their 
pictures constitute its most interesting feature; always saving 
the presence of Mr. Watts, who is the greatest genius we 
possess, though he is not “fashionable,” and though the purblind 
public may pass by his beautiful “Dawn” in silence to admire 
the Lowther Arcade beasts of Mr. Sidney Cooper, or the banalities 
of Messrs. Frith and Faed. The Academy is bad, and that the 
Academicians are determined to keep it so may be guessed by the 
fact that they rejected pictures by Mr. Keeley Halswelle, Miss Clara 
Montalba, and M. Carolus-Duran, preferring to hang yards upon 
yards of stuff which would be dear at the price of wall paper. 
Looking elsewhere the prospect is more hopeful. At the 
Grosvenor the show is not strong, but Sir Coutts shows a wise 
tendency to encourage the younger men, while the New Gallery has 
the best average of merit, and boasts of many works by Mr. Burne- 
Jones; among them being three large illustrations of the Legend 
of Perseus, painted in a manner by no means unworthy of the 
artist, whose pure soul shudders at the thought of lunch, and 
shrinks from the grossness of dances and dinner parties. Of 
course Perseus is a sickly youth, and Andromeda is more 
“intense” than fascinating; but learned critics tell us that 
these pictures typify the triumph of Mind over Matter; and 
it is Mr. Burne-Jones’s way to clothe Mind in a wan, sickly and 
unpleasant body. It seems strange that with such unpromising 
materials he should succeed in painting graceful and impressive 
pictures; but it must not be forgotten that Mr. Burne-Jones is 
both an admirable draughtsman and a consummate colourist. 
Still I cannot see why Perseus should not be a little more heroic 
in form and face; neither can I understand why Andromeda 
should watch the combat between her deliverer and the monster 
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with such utter absence of concern. There is a grand portrait 
of Mr. Burnand, ‘by Mr. Herkomer, at the “ Halicarnassus,” as 
the wits call it, and works by by Sir John Millais and Mr. Alma 
Tadema; but the seeker after some new thing will not find it here. 
Rather let him betake himself to the British Artists where 
“ William-Stott, of Oldham” reigns supreme in the absence of 
Mr. Whistler, or to the Exhibition of the new English Art Club 
where Mr. Walter Sickert contributes a wondrous representation 
of a lionne comique singing at Gatti’s Music Hall, and Mr. P. W. 
Steer enlivens the show with some striking nude figures sprawling 
on a glaring beach which is painted in the manner of Monet. 
Messrs. Stott, Sickert, and Steer have incurred a considerable 
amount of ridicule, but, whether true or not, their systems are 
at least new, and, as honest attempts at originality, their pictures 
should not be too lightly dismissed. A young artist is none the 
worse for a certain amount of daring and hatred of the con- 
ventional. It is far better that he should fail by aiming too high 
than succeed in winning the applause of the mob with imbecile 
pictures of dogs, cats, and babies. This ‘“‘ Me loves ’oo” and 
Mummy’s darling” school is even more detestable than that of 
antique costumes and “properties.” Both have unhappily a 
great and deleterious influence on English Art. 

The Water Colour exhibitions at the Institute are strong in breezy 
landscapes, but weak, very weak in genre. The R. W.S. cannot be 
called strong in anything, but there is good sound work there of 
the somewhat traditional sort. Still the best pictures we have seen 
in London this year are not the work of native artists; the sensa- 
tion of the season has been undoubtedly created by M. Meissonier’s 
“1807,” a large water colour, depicting Napoleon and his army at 
the battle of Friedland, when the Emperor’s star was at its zenith. 
It is a marvellous work full of the reckless enthusiasm of war, and 
never before have I seen the mad onslaught of a conquering army 
so grandly depicted. Meissonier has painted nothing before on 
so great a scale, and one may fairly say that even in his best days 
the master never produced anything finer than this creation of 
his old age. Another great foreigner, Michael. de Munkacsy, has 
some fine works in a Piccadilly dealer’s shop, where they are 
likely to excite less interest than they deserve. Munkacsy is 
best known by his grand sacred pictures ‘“‘ Christ before Pilate ” 
and “ Calvary,” and the works I allude to are of less importance, 
but well worth a visit. The subjects are simple enough, merely 
a girl singing in one picture to her mother, in the other to an old 
man, and a would-be suitor. But for excellence of technique and 
depth of colour they are hardly to be surpassed. It is interesting, 
too, and instructive to note how a great artist like Munkascy 
contrives to make his gorgeous costumes entirely subordinate to 
to the personages who wear them, instead of hanging a fine dress 
on a tailor’s dummy, &@ la mode Anglaise. 
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And of the Salon. One’s first remark on entering the Palais 
des Champs-Hlysées is likely to be 


“Oh, blood and thunder! and oh, blood and wounds !” 


for there is a superabundance of gore and of sanguinary murders. 
Witness such pictures as “Le Fou,” “Le Grand Ferré,” “ Le 
Drapeau,” and a hundred or more beside. One’s second impression 
is that of a wilderness of nudity. The French are terribly fond 
of the heroines of nasty myths. There are Ledas by the dozen, 
Semeles, Danaés, Daphnes—one is relieved to find that Pasiphaé 
is absent and that the pranks of the Empress Theodora are spared 
to us. But Lais, Phryne, Aspasia and Co., or rather their modern 
descendants, are painfully en évidence. Why does your modern 
French artist delight so in painting a cocotte reclining on a satin 
counterpane, or masquerading as a nymph on a grassy bank? 
I cannot answer the question, but, with equal justice, the French 
may inquire why Englishmen revel in babies, pug-dogs, kittens, 
and perambulators. From an art point of view there is little 
to choose between Phryne on a red satin counterpane, and the joy 
of some Clapham family standing in the corner and remarking with 
maddening imbecility, “Me dood now, Mummy!” But from the 
point of view of education the Frenchman is ahead of his English 
confrére simply because it is far harder to draw a nude woman than 
a plush dress with a child’s head at the top of it. There are fewer 
good portraits at the Salon than at the Academy, but there are 
some of extraordinary merit, such as M. Bonnat’s “ Jules Ferry,” 
which I can only compare for its searching analysis of character 
to Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s “J. M. Levy, Esq.” in the Academy. 
M. Blanche’s “ Jeune Elégant” is also deserving of high praise, 
and Cabanel has two fine works. To continue the comparison: 
Bouguerau is the French Leighton, more correct in drawing, less 
brilliant in colour, but we have no painter of battle-scenes who 
approaches Détaille. What a terrible thing “ Le Réve ” would 
have been had Mr. Crofts, Mr. Charles Tripp, Mr. Caton Woodville, 
or Lady Butler, been entrusted with the painting of it! A work 
worthy of notice, is Delance’s ‘‘ Légende de Saint Denis,” for the 
artist has skilfully contrived that his Saint with his head in his 
hands should not be ridiculous—no mean task ; and another imagi- 
native creation which Dickens would have appreciated is “ Les 
Voix du Tocsin.” There are no pure landscapes of real merit 
in the Salon, but there are some representations of pastoral sub- 
jects which show true insight. Bastien Lepage has not lived in 
vain, and he has worthy successors in Léon L’Hermitte, Pierre 
Billet, and Mlle. A. Billet. Charles Jacque treads stoutly in the 
footsteps of Troyon ; but where is the wearer of Millet’s mantle ° 
I walked through the lecture-room of the Academy with a certain 
well-known critic, and he remarked to me with a despairing shrug, 
“These men are not sculptors, they are only a lot of image- 
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makers!” Sorrowfully I agreed with my friend, for we have no 
sculptors ; though there are several gentlemen capable of design- 
ing tombstones or effigies of dead men, which may one of 
these days strike terror into the hearts of invading French- 
men. But in the Salon, things are otherwise. There are 
statues instinct with life, nymphs, hunters, “ Muses;” even the 
monuments to the Comte de Chambord and M. Paul Bert afford 
a most vivid contrast to the ideas of our English sculptors 
whose notions seem to have been taken from medizval cathedrals, 
and who still think that the best way to commemorate a 
deceased bishop’s virtues is to depict him lying flat on his back, 
like a crusader, with upturned, ridiculous toes, and a large book 
on his chest to keep him from moving. It is a pleasure to add 
that there is at least one department in which we need not fear 
comparison, and that is in watercolour. A Frenchman can paint 
fans and teacups, but none of them have the remotest idea of 
producing such landscapes as those of Messrs. Wimperis, Thomas 
Collier, or A. W. Weedon, not to mention many other worthy suc- 
cessors of David Cox, De Wint and Copley Fielding. And for this 
mercy at least we have good cause to be thankful. 
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A BY-ELECTION CONTEST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON. 


“ Upon their tongues a various spirit. 
* * * * * 


A jangling noise of words unknown. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 

Among the builders ; each to other calls 

Not understood ; till hoarse, and all in rage, 

As mock’d they storm: great laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down, to see the hubbub strange 

And hear the din.” 


Paradise Lost, Book xii. 


Few more notable changes have come over the political life of our 
country of late years, than in the conduct of contested elections 
for the Parliamentary representation of constituencies. 

In the older times a contested election was fought out, almost 
without extraneous help, by the people immediately concerned in 
it, and more during the time of the poll—which lasted for many 
days—than previous to it. Oratory was confined to a few 
hustings speeches, made by the candidates and their friends, 
generally under a pelting hail of rotten eggs and dead cats, and 
amidst uproar which reduced their speeches to dumb show; and 
the real efforts of the candidates were centred in arguments more 
potent than oratorical ones—bribery and corruption being then 
rampant, and a vote being a commercial commodity. In later 
periods, when these practices became more difficult, candidates 
had to rely, to an increasing extent, on the powers of their 
eloquence, and on the tempting wealth of their promises; and 
owing to newspapers and railways, larger numbers of the external 
world became interested or participated in each political struggle. 
But it has been reserved to the present day to perfect the 
system of electioneering to the very apotheosis of talk, and to 
= each local struggle into a combat decisive of the Empire's 
ate. 

The change dates primarily from the introduction of great 
party organisations, in other words, of the Caucus, into our 
political life, but the Reform Act of 1884, and the Redistribution 
Act of 1885, are more immediately responsible for the exaggerated 
ag into which election contests have recently developed. 

e long period during which the approximate date of the 
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general election of 1885 was a known certainty, and the entirely 
unknown elements of the new electorate; both gave the occasion 
for, and rendered necessary a very long electoral campaign. 
During six months the candidates had, as it were, to explore the 
constituencies, and there was scarcely a hamlet or street in the 
constituency in which meetings were not held ; but they did most 
of the work themselves, for, there being a general election, the 
ereat central political organisations were unable to give more 
than a very small share of attention to any individual con- 
stituency, and the great political personages of the day, ministers 
and ex-ministers, having their hands full in fighting their own 
parliamentary seats, were not able to do more than give but very 
limited help to their political followers. 

Now, however, it is different. All the energy that at the time 
of a general election is spread over the whole country is con- 
centrated on one constituency after another as Parliamentary 
vacancies arise, the appetite for speechifying and peregrinating 
has increased, and as the result we have the modern election 
contest, in a form at once extreme and absurd. 

The occasion on which to witness the new system in its com- 
pleteness is when an unforeseen vacancy occurs in a constituency, 
for we see it then at highest pressure. A paragraph appears in 
some morning or evening newspaper announcing the sudden and 
unexpected death of Mr. , M.P. for ; anda thrill vibrates 
through the body politic ; for one of the ever fertile and daily sub- 
jects of discussion is whether the Government is gaining or losin 
ground inthe country. So many people regulate their conduct by 
the desire of being on the winning side, whichever it may be, that 
this question is always an important one : the occasion for proving 
it one way or the other, has, it is thought, arisen. A constituency, 
it is plausibly said, is as a sample of the whole political body, 
and the drift or flow of opinion in it may show which way the 
opinion of the whole body politic is drifting or flowing ; and though 
it has become a more or less established fact by this time that a 
by-election cannot be taken as conclusive of the opinion of the 
country, any more than the height of a single wave rolling in on 
the strand can be taken as evidence that the tide is coming in or 
going out, still, a concentrated public interest fastens on the event, 
and great importance is attached to the issue of the struggle. 

Public decency requires that until the funeral of the late 
member has taken place, political action as regards his successor 
shall be suspended ; though quietly more or less discussion of the 
claims of the candidates goes on, and more or less of the political 
history and statistics of the constituency are investigated. The 
funeral over, political work begins in earnest. 

Meetings of the local party associations are at once summoned 
and held; the claims and merits of the different aspirants for 
the honour of representing the constituency are considered; the 
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respective candidates are adopted ; the associations pledge them- 
selves to their support, and the campaign begins—a campaign 
rapidly becoming so stereotyped that one could easily draw up 
a code of rules and regulations for the conduct of election 
contests. 

The first requisite in a contested election is a somewhat 
mortifying one for the candidate ; for it is deemed necessary now- 
adays that a candidate’s politics must be vouched for. He must 
be publicly stamped as a Conservative, or a Liberal Unionist, 
or a Gladstonian; and should by chance his previous record 
obviate the necessity of this, it is nevertheless considered of vital 
consequence that his existence should be recognised by the 
leaders of his party. No sooner therefore is he selected, than 
letters in his favour are obtained from the leaders, and held up 
for the awe-struck edification of the constituency. A Separatist 
candidate, or one whose phrases about Ireland are so judiciously 
vague as to cover anything in the shape of Home Rule down to 
an Irish Republic, is certain of a flowing epistle, to be had on 
application by return of post, if not by wire, from Mr. Gladstone, 
recommending him to the suffrages of the electors on account 
of—well, whatever Mr. Gladstone’s latest idea of meritoriousness 
may be; and the constituency is besought to rank itself with 
the most enlightened constituencies of the day—those returning 
Gladstonians are of course referred to. Probably also one or 
two ex-ministers, candidates for the Premiership of the next 
Home Rule cabinet, seize the opportunity to advertise themselves 
as Mr. Gladstone’s successors, and give the candidate an epistolary 
pat on the back. A Liberal Unionist candidate secures, after a 
decent pause for consideration, a most approving letter from 
Lord Hartington, followed somewhat later by a still stronger one 
from Mr. Bright. There is of course a difficulty in Lord Salisbury 
interfering in an election, but it is easily made known that 
the Conservative Premier strongly approves of the Unionist 
candidate. 

While this essential preliminary is being gone through, the 
central party associations are preparing to take their part in the 
fray. It is true that—thanks to the policy by which Mr. Gladstone 
has riven from top to bottom that great party which placed him 
in power, and to which he owed so much—the great Liberal 
organisations, such as the Central Liberal Association, and the 
National Liberal Club, are not able to take that “ thorough ” line 
they otherwise would; but the Gladstonian or Separatist party 
have organizations of their own which enter promptly into the 
arena. As the endless and wearisome Irish question forms— 
one cannot say par eacellence—the main factor in election 
contests at present, the Irish National League swoops down at 
once to join in a fray, which, whatever the outcome, will be 
claimed and blazoned forth as a triumph for the Irish cause: 
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that parody of associations, the English Home Rule Association, 
in its strivings for notoriety, fusses and fumes and prepares to 
throw the weight of its influence into the scale; the emasculated 
Eighty Club determines to send a host of speakers to enlighten 
the ignorance of the electors, and to tell them the truth, of which, 
of course, the speakers have, with the Irish Leaguers, a monopoly. 
The Liberal Unionist Association, rapidly becoming more and 
more a power in the land, is soon actively supporting either a 
Liberal Unionist candidate, or marshalling its forces to support 
the Conservative Unionist. The Central Conservative Association 
gets its guns into position, and the gallant knights and doughty 
dames of that chivalric body, the Primrose League, don their 
armour and their plumes for the fight. 

Now, what is so very striking and remarkable about all this is, 
that, the fundamental assumption underlying all this great prepa- 
ration is, the ignorance of the electors. “ Poor ignorant souls; let 
us enlighten them, and put them straight!” shriek out all the 
associations simultaneously. 

It may flatter some of the more thoughtless of the electors that 
so much interest should be shown in their opinions, and so much 
weight attached to their part in the political cosmogony, and that 
all this vast machinery, with its creakings and groanings, should 
be set going on their behalf; but to those who give the matter a 
little consideration it cannot but be mortifying to be treated as if 
they did not know the A B C of politics; as if they had been 
leading such a Rip van Winkely existence that they knew 
nothing of what was or had been passing in the world since the 
last time they were asked to vote (twice within the last two-and- 
a-half years); as if they were so dead to the sense of patriotism 
and honour, so incapable of forming a judgment, that they needed 
instruction and enlightenment from any blatant peripatetic orator 
who might take upon himself or be sent down to address them. 
And yet these very men, in whom a sudden and purely spasmodic 
interest is so disinterestedly taken by a whole bevy of associations, 
by the leaders of parties who at other times scarcely give their 
existence a thought ; by a set of politicians whose personal ambi- 
tion is the incentive of action, or by frothy agitators whose object 
is self-advertisment; these self-same men are the citizens of this 
empire, whose intelligence and education and character were 
regarded, and rightly so, as the justification for receiving the 
franchise. 

The three great weapons in a contested election at present are 
meetings (with their attendant speeches), leaflets, and canvassing. 
One does not include bribery, intimidation, or ecoercion,—thosé 
being forbidden by Act of Parliament. 

The first action a candidate takes is to appoint his agent, then 
he selects his committee, practically, though not avowedly, the 
local political association of his party, for there are legal objections 
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to that ; and the first action his committee takes is to arrange 
meetings of the electors, the earlier ones for the ratification of his 
candidature, the others for the advocacy of his cause. The great 
object of each party appears to be to hold as many meetings as 
possible. Local committees seem to think that the greater the 
number of them, the greater the probability of success ; and that 
the candidate who can hold the largest number will win. It isa 
mistaken opinion, as many members of Parliament will affirm ; but 
when one has the dissipation of a contested election, one may as 
well get as much excitement out of it as possible. Hence, 
meetings are arranged at every possible place in the constituenc 
and at all hours of the day. A meeting in a shed close to a 
factory at the men’s dinner-time in the middle of the day; an 
open-air meeting for some agricultural labourers at their dinner- 
time; an afternoon meeting for delicate people who can’t come 
out at night; evening meetings, as many as can be crammed 
into the space of a few hours. 

A candidate’s career at this time is very much like that of a 
popular comic-song singer in London, who has to cram: half-a- 
dozen appearances at music halls into the course of an evening. 
He pops into one, sings his two or three furore exciting songs, 
drives as fast as a horse can take him to the next music hall, and 
so on, till his night’s work is done. And so the candidate. He 
appears at a half-past six o'clock meeting, fires off his speech, 
excuses his disappearance under the plea of having to address 
another meeting, departs in rounds of cheers, rushes to an eight 
oclock meeting, goes through the same performance there, pro- 
bably repeating the same speech, and then on to a half-past nine 
o'clock meeting, ending up sometimes with a torchlight procession 
and a speech from the balcony of his hotel. 

A number of meetings could scarcely be held in one evening if 
the candidate did not receive assistance, and here comes in the 
opportunity for the horde of speakers, good, bad, and indifferent, 
notorious or obscure, capable or incapable, who are despatched by 
the central political associations to help in the contest, or who 
volunteer to go down. In certain political clubs in London a 
list is kept of men who express their willingness to go to the 
scene of the contest. One is getting tolerably familiar with the 
names of these peripatetic politicians —men not of the first rank, 
but ambitious politicians mostly, anxious to establish claims on 
their party by their energy; those who are not members of 
parliament, seeking that notoriety, which, by-and-by, will secure 
them the opportunity of being a candidate—those who are 
members knowing that services “of this kind, especially if they 
end successfully, will secure them place when their party happens 
to be in power. These are the men who come with all the 
swagger of superior knowledge from a residence in the centre of 
political and intellectual life to enlighten the ignorant, to confirm, 
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the doubting, to strengthen the week-kneed, and to convert the 
political sinner. 

If there is one Irish elector in the constituency, he affords 
sufficient excuse for two or three Parnellite members of Parliament 
to appear on the scene to organise the Irish vote ; if there are 
none, the Gladstonian Separatists imagine that the woes of 
centuries described at first hand by those who have suffered them, 
will help their candidate in the contest—a somewhat questionable 
imagination, as experience proves. | 

But it is by no means sufficient if only the smaller fry appear 
to aid the candidate, nor would a series of small meetings be 
deemed sufficient for the occasion. Some large mass meetings 
must be held, and some heavy guns of the party must be obtained 
for them, a cabinet minister, or an ex-cabinet minister, or, at any 
rate, some one who is in office, or who once held office—be it even 
an under-secretary. Election committees appear to believe that 
a speech from a cabinet minister, or an ex-minister, must in itself 
be decisive of the issue of the election. 

Statistics as to the number of meetings held, or speeches made, 
in a constituency, during the short period of a by-election contest, 
are unnecessary to enable one to realise what may best be described 
as a political oratorical pandemonium. 

Of the real effect of all this talk, different opinions may very 
reasonably be held. Some people are so dogged in their opinions 
that all the talk in the world wouldn’t shake them: they like 
the speeches if hot enough and strong enough, but as to changing 
their opinions the effect of the speeches is nzl. But there are 
others who, anxious to hear both sides, attend the meetings of 
both candidates. The first night they are gorged with a feast of 
facts, which the next night at the opposition meeting they are 
told are good thumping lies, until at last, between endless affir- 
mations and denials, their opinions are reduced to a state of chaos, 
their brains to a pulp, and they are in a more hopeless, helpless 
state of indecision than ever. Any other result is scarcely to be 
expected from the great bulk of electioneering speeches of the 
present day, when most speakers allow themselves the utmost 
licence of statement. Some, indeed, dress up any fictions that 
would suit their purpose, with the most brazen effrontery, knowing 
well that in the high pressure of a short election contest they 
will probably escape being brought to book for their statements ; 
or, if at worst they are caught and exposed, they possess effrontery 
enough to go on again as if nothing had happened, and as if they 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. 

Meetings and speeches are a necessary and inseparable part of 
an election contest,and no one would cavil at them if kept within 
the bounds of reason; but of late they have passed all reason, 
and it is their abuse, and not their use, which may very properly 

be derided: that one party takes to the practice so ferociously 
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compels the other party in self-defence to take to it too, but that 
they are such powerful factors as some people believe them to be 
is by no means so easily provable. The one patent fact about 
them at present is, that they are immensely, not to say ludicrously, 
overdone. 

Next to meetings and speeches, “ leaflets” are most relied on 
for the enlightenment of the ignorance of the electors, and for 
bringing them to a right way of thinking —or what is more im- 

ortant, of voting. 

A “leaflet” consists generally of a single sheet of paper, often 
printed on one side only, though sometimes on both, and occa- 
sionally extending toa double sheet. It gives, very shortly, some 
startling fact, some cogent argument, or some pregnant opinion 
of the great statesmen of the day on some particular subject. 
It is printed in as large type as circumstances admit of, and has 
an eye-catching title in large letters; and though the authors 
have not yet reached the high level of the modern soap-advertisers, 
it must be admitted that they are not very far behind. 

A leaflet, as a weapon of political controversy, has many 
advantages not readily appreciated on first thoughts. It does 
work which no meetings or speeches can do, for it reaches 
electors who don’t attend meetings, and who won't listen to 
speeches, and it reaches their wives and families, who may, as a 
consequence, bring their influence to bear on the elector. Then, 
too, a statement in black and white that can be read and re-read 
makes a more lasting impression than a mere passing sentence in 
a speech ; it appeals to the eye, and not merely to the ear, and the 
startling title in capital letters is not so easily obliterated from 
the memory. Moreover, it is such a small thing, that it finds its 
way everywhere ; no barriers can keep it out, it is as subtle in 
gaining admittance to a house as sewer gas. It flutters in at 
an open widow, or creeps in under the door; it is wafted by the 
breeze over the garden. wall, or is surreptitiously dropped into 
one’s pocket. If one enters a railway carriage they litter the seats, 
if one hires a cab there they are. One sees what looks like a letter 
on the road, and picks it up it is a leaflet; one sees something 
like a five-pound note whirling in the gust, and pursues it; it 
is a leaflet. A Tory farmer who wishes to keep his labourers 
from modern ideas beholds them scattered in his farmyard. A 
i land-owner finds them strewing his avenue like autumn 

eaves. 

Then, too, there is a subtlety about them which is little short of 
diabolical, for they are often wolves in sheep’s clothing, luring the 
elector into reading things he otherwise would not. “ Coercion 
in Ireland,” for instance, might be a Gladstonian leaflet, or a 
Unionist leaflet, discernible only on reading. The title “ Mr. 
Gladstone on Parnellism and Crime,” or“ Sir William Harcourt 
on Home Rule,” is a still greater snare: at first sight evidently 
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Gladstonian leaflets to arm the Gladstonian elector with incon- 
trovertible arguments, but on examination rank Unionist leaflets 
—being fierce denunciations from these eminent statesmen of the 
policy now so warmly advocated by themselves. Indeed, the 
wary Gladstonian elector, if he wishes to avoid having his 
present political creed shaken, had better fight shy of leaflets 
with ambiguous titles; for it might be safely premised that 
extracts from most of the ex-ministers’ previous speeches are more 
likely to be arguments against their present policy than for it, 
and so perhaps rather disturbing to his peace of mind. 

As to the general aspect of electioneering by leaflets, a few 
votes are probably influenced by them, but inasmuch as both 
parties indulge in the practice to the most unlimited extent, the 
gains and losses are tolerably well balanced. But that these 
leaflets are beginning to pall on the electoral mind is evidenced 
by the recent innovation of pictorial leaflets. Reproductions of 
the silly cartoons issued by the Irish weekly national papers, 
depicting the horrors of English rule in Ireland were, it is stated, 
recently used at an election in the Gladstonian interest, and 
were met by cartoons of Irishmen torturing animals and per- 
petrating other cruelties so abominable as to demonstrate to the 
electors the folly of showing favour to such men; indeed, 
Cruikshank’s grotesque and gruesome illustrations to Maxwell’s 
“ History of the Irish Rebellion of 1798” were but a short time 
ago reproduced and used for a similar purpose. 7 

Once the election is well under way, and that speeches and 
leaflets have had a little time to ferment, canvassing becomes 
important. Some people hold it as the most important work in 
an election, for canvassing does not merely consist in ascertaining 
from an elector how he is going to vote, or asking him to vote 
for a particular candidate, but where there is any doubt as to his 
staunchness, it consists in reproofs, in rebukes, in exhortations, 
with longsuffering on the elector’s part. 

That a candidate should himself canvass is held to be of specific 
virtue,—like the king’s touch for certain ailments; but it is 
manifestly impossible for him in a large constituency to visit one 
tithe or even one-twentieth of the electors, so only the most 
obstinate cases of political alienation can be dealt with by him. 
Paid canvassers are prohibited by the Corrupt Practices Act, 
therefore the work can only be done by volunteers ; and here it 
is that the Dames of the Primrose League, like modern Amazons, 
appear in the field of battle, and, according to some accounts, 
work such wonders for their side. 

It is a popular self-compilacent belief with “the classes,” that 
next to the candidate’s visits, those by the wives or sisters, or 
even relations of the aristocracy or gentry, are the most impressive 
and vote productive. There is something deliciously amusing in 
the quiet assumption by many of these fair dames, ignorant of 
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the first rudiments or commonest facts of politics, that they are 
justified by their position in dictating to the elector how he is 
to vote; but despite this failing, of which of course they are 
supremely unconscious, they are formidable canvassers. What 
poor cottager could resist the flattery of a visit from the mistress 
of the Hall, the Court, or the Castle, and a gently urged hope, 
after a skilful reference to Christmas coals and winter flannel, 
that the elector would stand by his real friends?) Who could hold 
out in argument against the trained rhetoric of the rector’s wife, 
or the gentler pleadings of the curate’s bride? It is true, of 
course, that the canvasser has no guarantee that any undertaking 
entered into will be carried out, as the ballot secures the secrecy 
of the individual vote, but it is just because canvassing creates 
duplicity that it is so strongly to be condemned. 

In this matter of canvassing, the advantage lies almost 
altogether on one side. The united Liberals had not, and now 
still less has the Separatist section of them, any such organisation 
ready to hand as that afforded by the squirearchy and the clergy 
of every parish for canvassers, not to say anything of the publicans, 
who are even more ubiquitous. The members of the local 
Gladstonian associations who canvass are an unequal match for 
their more influential and powerful opponents, and for their 
success they have to rely more on the democratic feeling of 
brotherhood than on Christmas coals or doles, or any other 
influence which the Primrose Leaguers so abundantly possess, 
and so fully use. 

From the elector’s point of view, being canvassed is a very 
doubtful pleasure. To the thorough-going, sturdy partizan, who 
doesn’t care whether other people know his opinions or not, it is 
an interesting incident; but it is far different with many other 
electors, who are more timid in avowing their political creed. 
As the noble band of canvassers emerge from hall and court, from 
vicarage or public-house, from workmen's clubs or Radical associa- 
tions to harass the electors, their hearts sink within them; there 
is no chance of escape, for are not theiénames and abodes written 
in the books of the land? Assailed by canvassers they are driven 
quickly into a corner; they may prevaricate, they may pretend 
ignorance (a few selected leatlets are immediately administered 
as an antidote); they may plead that they haven’t made up their 
minds; but all in vain. No hare pursued by hounds is more 
remorselessly driven from point to point; they must at last 
succumb. There is a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, there is none for the prevention of cruelty to electors. 
But condemn canvassing, as any one but a Primrose Leaguer 
must, it would be hard to check, even by Act of Parliament. As 
long as the elector chooses to submit to it, so long will it flourish. 
If only he would barricade himself against canvassers, as Irish 
tenants barricade themselves against an evicting sheriff, he might 
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escape, for there would not be time for a siege; but for a time to 

come canvassing will be a very powerful weapon in a contest, 

more especially in rural constituencies, where its influence is far 
eater than in towns. 

All good things must, however, come to an end; and with an 
ever increasing momentum of meeting-holdings, speech-makings, 
leaflet-distributions, and canvassings, candidates, canvassers, and 
electors whirl into the decisive day—the day of the election. 

It passes. Electors come or are brought to the poll, record 
their votes, and disappear again. At night, or possibly not till 
the next day, the poll is declared ; the victorious candidate sings 
a pean of triumph to the assembled crowd ; the horses are taken 
from his carriage, he is dragged amidst hurrahs to the railway 
station to catch the express train; the peripatetic orators and 
missionaries from the central associations have already packed 
their Gladstone bags, and taken their departure; the Vestry 
dustman sweeps up the débris of the countless leaflets; a leading 
article appears in nearly every newspaper in the United Kingdom, 
putting its own interpretation on the result of the contest; the 
victory affords material for a few sentences in the political speeches 
of the next few days; and the episode is over. 

Here I might end, but there are some people who would miss 
the moral, so a few words more must be said. From beginning 
to end the present system of conducting by-elections merits con- 
demnation. It is radically artificial and unsound throughout. 
The contemptible clap-trap of political speeches at election time, 
and the bold asseverations of election leaflet literature, are not 
trustworthy instruction for the people. One cannot educate a 
people politically by a course of a few days’ cramming at election 
time, and leaving them politically foodless for the years between 
elections. One cannot elicit their opinions—for that is what an 
election means--by forcing one’s own opinion down their throats ; 
nor can one value an opinion which is foisted on them by the 
emissaries of central political associations, or snatched from them 
on a few days’ notice upon an imperfectly understood or uncon- 
sidered subject. 

The Press, to its honour be it said, does its utmost to instruct 
the people at all times in political matters, and to keep the issue 
of the day fairly and steadily before them. Its example should 
be followed by the active politicians of both parties in each con- 
stituency ; steady effort should take the place of spasmodic 
action, calm deliberation the place of impetuous turmoil, and an 
intimate association and constant working together of the different 
classes of the electorate should lead to a better appreciation of the 
real wants and interests of the community. 

There would then be no need when an election came, however 
unexpected, of convulsing the constituency with endless meetings, 
and flooding it with political speeches; no occasion for the 
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lucubrations of “ wandering (political) stars,” nor for the inter- 
vention of intrusive canvassers. And the result would be far 
more reliable, and infinitely more valuable, whilst the count 
itself would be less liable to those waves of popular feeling which 
so many regard as the real danger of our present political 
constitution. 

HENRY JEPHSON. 








“AMONG THE LILIES.” 


A RIVERSIDE REVERIE. 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


THREE years ago, on this same silver stream, 
We floated idly on our holiday, 
Do you remember, love? I in my dream, 
You in your old, impassioned, wilful way! 
The meadows were as rich in flowers as now, 
As full of perfume was the summer air, 
The holy light of love was on your brow, 
My soul was fettered to the Fiend despair. 
Then as we glided through the lilies free 
You taught a life to come, a love to be! 


Three years ago, I whispered I might long 
To float with you towards a distant land, 
Making our life one melody of song, 
Feeling our heart-beat, sitting hand in hand. 
Somehow we parted, and the night crept down 
Folding our scene in mantle of regret. 
You to your cottage went, I to the town. 
Your voice was laughter, but my eyes were wet. 
Night locked the fields, and shut each rosy grove. 
You taught me patience, and I whispered love! 


Once more upon the river where we met, 
Gliding once more upon its silver thread 
Of stream, that parts our rapture from regret, 
And strangely binds the living to the dead. 
My pray’ is answered, God has granted me, 
So good He is, His best-created thing. 
The worthless love is dying, I can see 
All that was beautiful but base take wing! 
Oh, hold me close! and, looking in your eyes, 
Let me behold Heaven’s blue of Paradise! 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 
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CIVIL EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESERVE. 





At this time, when all Europe is armed to the teeth, making 
preparations for the greatest war of all ages, which must come 
and frequently looms in the near distance, it surely behoves all 
thinking Englishmen to look at home and see whether England 
is able to bear her part in the coming strife. It is seen that the 
great military powers of the world with a less yearly expenditure 
contrive to have in hand armies of enormous proportions, which 
are ready to be let slip on the earliest cry of “ Havoc.” We see 
the great aggressive power of the world with one eye fixed on 
India and the other on Constantinople, able to place armies in 
the field which may be counted by millions. We know that she 
is within practicable range of forming alliance with the power 
most evilly disposed towards us, whose sea-board is opposite, and 
whose navy, if it does not surpass ours, is very nearly equal to it, 
and whose army has been lately reorganised in a perfect and on 
_a gigantic scale. Though her navy may not be absolutely as 
numerous or efficient, yet its powers for offence are immeasurably 
greater, owing to her having so much smaller a number of colonial 
possessions to safeguard and less sailing commerce to convoy. 
France is no longer in the position she was in during the Crimean 
expedition, when she was compelled to employ her fleet to 
transport her army, leaving it to the English fleet to overawe 
that of Russia. We find Germany, Austria, and Italy with an 
enormous preponderance of soldiers, and the relations between 
the greatest powers in such a state that the most trivial contre- 
temps might precipitate a war the end of which could not be 
prognosticated nor the result thereof divined. Is it not a fact 
that continually during the last two or three years we have 
believed that war was imminent, when stocks have run down 
through panics, causing ruin and desolation in many a home? 
Such an unhealthy state of existence must at some time—we fear 


not very far off—cause an upheaval of burning energy. With so . 


many nations ripe for war, is it not our duty to be in a state of 
preparation, so that we may not be caught napping? Inold days 
England could afford to neglect her army to a certain degree, for 
her fleet held dominion over the seas, diplomatic negotiations 
VOL. XVIII. 44 
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gave a certain time for preparation, and if, in the beginning of 
a war, she found herself overmatched, yet the race was not 
always to the swift, and money and manly vigour carried the 
day in the long run. In these days of the telegraph, war is upon 
a nation almost before she realises that she isin danger of it, and, 
now that immense armies are always, so to speak, in the field, 
the nation who can make the first coup in force, probably so 
cripples her adversary that the latter becomes disorganised and 
unable to reassert herself. In proof of what we say, ‘witness the 
commencement of the Franco-German war. There we saw that 
Germany, being in a greater state of preparedness, through having 
perfected her organisation in times of peace, was able “to. throw 
her armies into her enemy’s country, win le premier pas, and 
gain a position from which she was never dislodged, to cause 
disastrous consequences to a country far richer than her own 
both in men and money, and to a throne and dynasty. Whether, 
if France had been governed and her armies commanded by the 
hero of Austerlitz, the tide of war would have been turned is 
perhaps doubtful, but the history of the war seems to show that 
the secret of Germany’s success was her having prepared an 
elaborate scheme of army organisation, thoroughly understood by 
those who pulled the wires, in which her regular and reserve 
forces were able to perform the duties allotted to them without 
hitch or delay. 

We do not anticipate at any time that there should ever be 
a likelihood of war between England and Germany, though we 
cannot help fearing, when we see Germany's attempts to colonise 
in those parts of the world where it is England’s interest to be 
paramount, that there is continual danger of ill-feeling arising 
between the two nations. Our aim should be to be firm friends 
with this powerful country, as she is at all times from our point 
of view a check upon Russia, our inveterate foe. There is no use 
in mincing matters, Russia hates England with a righteous 
hatred, and who can wonder at it when we recal the many spokes 
we have placed in the wheel of her ambition ? We do not condemn 
Russia for her natural desire to extend her dominions into parts 
which would bring her in so much wealth. It is natural for 
a power of so gr eat an extent to long to be free from the cribbed 
and confined position which she holds, with one navy closed by 
the Bosphorous and the other hemmed in during so long a portion 
of the year by ice. We therefore take it, that war with Russia 
is inevitable, and nothing could at present save England from 
disaster were there to be a combination against her of Russia 
and France. Germany’s only interest in any quarrel which 
would arise would be in guarding Austria from ruin ; in all other 
points she cares nothing. Perhaps she would not mind se eing 
England engaged with “the above-named Powe ers, for it would 
save her from anxiety regarding any scheme France might have 
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for recovering Alsace and Lorraine, and from any aggression on 
the part of Russia, and she would have a freer hand for extending 
her colonies and her influence in South Africa. It is possible 
that Italy might stand our friend, but only to prevent Russia 
from having any command of the Mediterranean. 
All we have written has tended to show that we are on the 
eve of a war. We think it will not begin with England as one 
of the combatants, but when once the strife commences he would 
be a bold man who could promise immunity for a country like 
ours, whose interests are so diverse and whose toes could so easily 
be trodden upon. The question therefore is, Are we ready ? 
The answer must be, No! Numerous articles have appeared in 
different shapes upon this question, and the consensus of opinion 
assuredly is that we are not prepared, that our War Office is in 
a state of reorganisation, that our ships are undermanned and 
undergunned, our fortresses not built, or if built, unarmed, or if 
armed too lightly armed, that our army—the poor victim of 
successive legislation, at the beck and call of continual hobby- 
riding Secretaries of State—is deficient in numbers, and composed 
to a great extent of lads of so poor a physique and of such tender 
years that the first few weeks of a campaign would lead to 
decimation from exposure and fatigue. The subject of our 
present article is more especially the case of the Army Reserve. 
In old days, when our army was composed of men, lads enlisted 
for a period of twenty-one years’ service ; these men entered the 
army intending to make a profession of it, and looking forward 
to a time when at the close of a long and honourable career they 
would be able to settle down in comfort with a pension almost 
at the same amount as their soldier’s pay. These were the hardy 
men who fought our Peninsular battles, who took Sebastopol, 
and saved England’s Eastern dominions. We have changed all 
that, and our army is now for the most part composed of lads. of 
twenty years old. Under the present regulations of enlistment, 
men enter the army at the age of nineteen, for twelve years, seven 
of which are to be passed with their regiments, and the remainder 
in the First Class Army Reserve. During their seven years’ army 
service they are treated very well, they earn ls. a day pay, 
receive daily rations worth 6d., are lodged comfortably for the 
most part under the auspices of the Commissariat Department, 
watched zealously by the Medical Department with regard to 
their sleeping in the proper proportion of cubic feet of air, and, in 
fact, on the whole are as well off as any men in their class of life 
would be as civilians, or better. They have the advantage of a 
perfect co-operative shop system in their canteen, and are in 
every way as well-cared for as could be wished, and if these men 
were retained in the army when in the prime of life they would 
be most valuable. But what obtains? At the end of six years’ 
these soldiers, not soldiers now, are turned adrift into the world 
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to sink or swim, but they are expected to be always ready to 
join the Regular Army at any moment. When we say they are 
turned adrift, we must make our meaning clear to our readers, 
Soldiers can, if they choose, elect to re-engage for the remaining 
five years, and continue their service with their regiments until 
the completion of their army engagement of twelve years, and 
indeed it is given to a proportion of these to prolong their 
service to twenty-one years anda pension. Our readers would 
therefore naturally ask, Why, when they are in such advantageous 
circumstances as we have depicted above, do they not do so? 
We answer, Because our Parliament has placed a deadly tempta- 
tion before them, and which has done more towards the ruin of 
men, body and soul, than any vice ; one, indeed, that has tended 
to fill our workhouses, raise our poor rates, and fill our gaols, 
This temptation is in the shape of “ deferred pay.” 

When we gave the pay of the soldier at a shilling, we should 
have added 2d. a day deferred pay, to be paid in a lump sum at 
the completion of Army Service or relegation to the Reserve. 

Thus when a man reaches his sixth year of service he desires 
to receive this sum of £21 which is due to him, he is tempted 
with thoughts of settling down with so nice a little sum to start 
his civil life with, the more so as he is not allowed to marry under 
seven years service. He knows that if he remained his twelve years 
he would get a greater amount, but the chances are that he may 
die or be worn out by his soldier’s life, thus, directly he finds him- 
self empowered to claim what to him sounds a great deal, he does 
so, and leaves the ranks for a precarious livelihood. The object of 
course of the government which inaugurated this rearrangement 
of the laws of enlistment was a praiseworthy one. The basis 
naturally is one of sound policy, though whether it has proved 
a success is in our opinion doubtful. The Army is permitted by 
Parliament only to reach a certain numerical strength, and the 
idea of introducing short service appears on the face of it to be 
a good one. Under this theory we shall be annually increasing 
our powers of offence and defence by populating the country w ith 
large numbers of disciplined men who, by being at all times avail- 
able for service with the colours, would prove a source of strength 
to us. But has the theory answered in practice? We of course 
saved the pensions which soldiers used to get, and we havea large 
reserve on paper, but are they a source of strength 2 It may be 
taken as an incontrovertible axiom, that it is for the benefit of 
the country that the members of the First Class Ar my Reserve, on 
whom under the existing organisation is based the elasticity of 
our Army system, should be in such position that, when required, 
they are available for use. These men when called up should be 
in such a physical condition that they should he fit for service, 
without requiring the feeding up w hich is necessary in the case 
of recruits. Life is not altogether a bed of roses for Reserve met. 
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As we said above, the temptation to realise his capital in the 
shape of deferred pay is all-powerful, and many a good soldier 
leaves the colours to find his way downwards to fill the workhouses 
and prisons, or, in other words, leaves the well-fed first line to fill 
the ever-increasing starvation ranks of the Reserve. And why, it 
may be asked, should such a description be accurate for the latter ? 
The answer is easily obtained. In the first place a soldier enters 
the Service so young that he has not learnt a trade before joining 
(apprentices may not be enlisted). During his career asa soldier he 
is not taught any trade by which he can put bread into his mouth 
after the termination of his first period of limited engagement. 
In countries where all men are compelled to serve their country, 
soldiers are taken at a riperage when they have served their ap- 
prenticeships to their various callings, and thus are enabled to return 
to a bread-winning employment on completing a very short service ; 
besides, in those countries the military spirit is universal. How 
is it with us? It is summed up in a short sentence; it is detri- 
mental to the pockets of large and other employers of labour to 
take Reserve men into their employment. As a result of the 
peculiarities of our military system, no small war can take place 
without regiments, other than those about to be sent to the scene 
of operations, being depleted to provide men for the front, either 
in consequence of a large proportion of the former being too young 
or too unfit from ill health, etc., or because such regiments are 
under their strength ; no spirited diplomatic action can be taken by 
a minister for foreign affairs without such action being supported 
(to prove that deeds may follow talk) by a proclamation calling out 
the First Class Army Reserve or some portion thereof, and embody- 
ing some regiments of militia. Employers on a large scale would 
gladly avail themselves of the disciplined habits of soldiers who 
have left the ranks with good characters, but are shy of doing so 
when they remember that in any moment of panic, diplomatic 
move, or small war, their employés may be called upon to desert 
them en masse, for such would be the case when the territorial 
system became thoroughly developed. Owing to our immense 
territorial possessions, our divers interests, and our vulnerability 
in so many places, there must always be the dread of loss con- 
sequent on the withdrawal from their employment of their 
operatives, and more especially in the cases of skilled artisans. 
What step, then, should be taken to save the Reserve men from 
non-employment, which means to the country a deterioration of 
its strength, and the employers from loss? We must appeal to 
the pocket of the one and to the patriotism accompanied by 
common-sense of the other. There can be no doubt that of their 
class of life there are no men more deserving of employment, or 
more adapted to most kinds of work, than those on whose behalf 
Wwe are now writing. Whose services would employers be more 
desirous of obtaining, than those of men who bear good characters, 
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who are in the prime of life—namely, between twenty-five and 
thirty-four—who have become thoroughly imbued with principles 
of obedience, sobriety, and alertness, who have been compelled to 
obtain certificates showing an amount of education sufficient to 
ensure common-sense and self-respect, but less than the amount 
which, being just too little, leads men of their rank in life to 
communistic ideas and tends to socialism? Such men’s very lives 
prove their value to all kinds of employers, and were incentives 
to good conduct while in the ranks, held out in the shape of 
certain employment on relegation to the Reserve, it is needless to 
point out that recruiting would be improved both in the number 
and class of recruits. Moreover, the Army itself would be the 
gainer. At present a large percentage of the soldiers shown on 
paper as constituting our forces are non-effective through being in 
prison or in hospital. Were the class of men who enter the army 
of a better type—that is, men with feelings of self-respect—there 
would be far less crime and consequently far less imprisonment. 
Were a man certain that in after life he would be ensured em- 
ployment by the State if he bore a good character, a vast amount 
of crime would be obviated and the ranks would be so much the 
more efficiently filled. Imprisonment leads to impaired health, 
and its influence is debasing, for a man who has once been im- 
prisoned is never the same again. In our opinion, it is too 
common a punishment, and should be the result of very continued 
and habitual crime, and of course should be the punishment for 
insubordination. A man once sentenced to imprisonment loses 
his self-respect, and the sentence is a blot upon his life for ever. 
At present the Army is, we fear, still looked upon as a refuge for 
the loafers and scum of the population ; although there is no 
doubt that it is in a far higher position than it was owing to the 
progress of education and the care taken of the soldier. In these 
days of compulsory education nearly all our recruits are able 
to read and write, and the mere fact of these advantages raises 
the social position of the man. We cannot help feeling a 
certain amount of regret that the authorities have recently 
issued an edict, withdrawing the compulsory attendance of 
recruits at school until they are in possession of fourth-class 
certificates. We presume the reason advanced for this order 
is that the men have all been educated under the auspices of 
the School Board, etc., but we cannot avoid a slight suspicion that 
the saving effected thereby may have had some influence. Now 
soldiers need not attend school unless they wish to, and looking 
back to our young days we are afraid that human nature and 
animal high spirits are deterrent influences to learning volun- 
tarily. In after life we look back upon our wasted years and 
wish that the time might be lived over again, in the fond belie 
that we should act as if we had gained the experience of our 
later years. So it will be with the soldier, for the amount 0! 
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education with which he was endowed on enlistment will by the 
end of his service have not increased even if it has not diminished, 
and he will be fit for nothing but actual bodily labour of the 
lowest class. We also stated that a large proportion of our men 
were in hospital and thus non-effective. In the large garrison 
towns this percentage is enormous, our poor soldiers having 
fallen victims to hysterical legislation, of which we will enter 
now into no discussion more than to say that the ravages caused 
by such disease as we hint at are appalling in their present and 
future effects, causing deadly havoc among the most valuable 
portions of our male population, and disastrous depreciation to 
posterity. Another great cause of the filling of the military 
hospitals is drink. Drink is the curse of the army, and many a 
respectable young man owes to it an early death, or the seeds of 
some disease which leaves him only with his life. Here, again, we 
say that a promise of employment would save the soldier, for he 
knows that it is only to the man of sober habits that employment 
is likely to come. No employer would take a man who drinks 
too much into his service ; and we think that he is perfectly right, 
for no one can tell what disasters may not be caused through the 
drunkenness of a trusted hand. Ill health is also produced among 
the ranks by exposure. The night work on sentry duty has told 
fatally upon many a constitution, and sowed the seeds of con- 
sumption, which are only the more propagated by the drink the 
man feels unable to do without to temporarily repair the wasted 
tissues. To keep men standing about a post in the mists which 
are so common to our climate is, in our opinion, to court disease ; 
of course we know that to a certain extent this duty must be 
done, but we know that it is carried to great excess, owing to the 
desire of keeping up a show and parade. It is absolutely necessary 
that all soldiers should be thoroughly instructed in duties pertain- 
ing to guards and sentries, but we think that these instructions 
could profitably well be imparted in warm, seasonable weather, 
and not in the depths of winter and in the obscurity of London 
fogs. When sentries are absolutely necessary for protection, of 
course we can say nothing, but we see and know of posts where 
the sentries have no powers, owing to the actual posts—with the 
exception of, perhaps, the sentry boxes—being under the control 
of policemen. All such duties as needless sentry work and useless 
fatigue tend to render the service unpopular, and to deter young 
men from enlisting who would otherwise be willing recruits. 
Again, how often do we not see the very cruel and thoughtless 
manner in which soldiers are treated on a, change of station. A 
parade long before it is necessary, long -waits at stations, and 
routes chosen for their being slightly cheaper, which cause fearful 
discomfort to the men, are common incidents of a soldier's life. 
We heard the other day of a regiment, which was required to 
move to a station four hours’ distant by rail, being sent instead 
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first by rail in the opposite direction, and then, after a delay of 
five hours, embarked on a two or three days’ steaming excursion 
to reach its new abode. The cases of the women and childr en of 
a regiment are still harder, for they frequently find themselves in 
a state of chaotic discomfort, with their bedding and baggage at 
one station and themselves in another. We certainly deem “that 
the soldier has to bear a needless amount of discomfort which must 
lead to discontent, and therefore consequently to deterioration, 
Thus we believe we have proved that to compete in the labour 
market, to fill the ranks of our army, we should make those ranks 
popular, and ensure that the men shall not fall into beggary 
after they have ceased to be in the first line. We desire to see in 
the ranks a better class of men, who can only be procured b 
paying for them in money and kind, fairly educated, feeling that 
when their time comes for relegation to the Reserve they will be 
able to make sure of obtaining some bread-winning employment. 
Now, to ensure this latter, it will not do simply to provide for the 
country a vast number of labourers; these are not wanted, the 
country is full of them. The land in Englandis gradually and surely 
going out of cultivation, and the numbers of the unemployed are 
enormous ; thus, were the Army Reserve men simply to compete 
in the labour market, employment could not be ensured to them. 
We say, therefore, that as the State is answerable for taking 
these men when young into the army before they have learnt 
any trade, it becomes the duty of the State to teach them to earn 
their bread when they go to the Reserve. As the school has been 
done away with as a compulsory measure, soldiers should be 
obliged to attend classes of instruction, which would have to be 
formed at all large stations, in trades of every simple kind. A 
large number of men would of course not be capable of rising 
above the position of labourer; but, on the other hand, a great 
many would derive the utmost advantage from such a scheme 
were it carried out. Now as to their after | life, or rather, such of it 
as belongs to the State. As wesaid above, employers w ould gladly 
obtain such men as we have described on a former page, were not 
the market price of the commodity too high in their opinion, 
owing to the chances of a call. We would seek to bring these 
men into the labour, or rather, employment market at a price 
which would induce free, or rather, fair trade. We are speaking 
now, not of those whose training and skill entitle them to obtain 
highly paid employment, such men do not fail in life ; it is the 
average soldier, in whose cause we appeal to our readers and to 
public opinion, the real government of the country. At present, 
under the deterrent influence to which we have referred, men go 
to the Reserve at the end of six years’ service with good characters 
(for it is only for such men that we bespeak the interest of our 
readers) and a sum of £21 representing twopence a day 
deferred pay. They probably lose the greater proportion of 
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this money in a very short time, either through falling into 
bad hands or through the failure of some business in which they 
have embarked with their little capital. They then try to obtain 
employment, living upon the remains of the money, or borrowing 
on the security of their reserve pay, and are refused because they 
are “Reserve men.” After leading a miserable life they perhaps 
emigrate and are lost to their country, or join the criminal classes, 
or commit a fraud by re-enlisting into the Army : probably prior 
to taking the latter step, they enlist into one or two Militia 
regiments and thus secure their keep for two or four months and 
obtain bounties of £1 for each term. Under present regulations 
Reserve men can only rejoin the colours on refunding in a lump 
sum the whole amount of their deferred pay! Is it likely that 
any man would be able to do this? The only reason he comes 
back is because he has spent his money and can find nothing to 
do; if not, why did he go to the Reserve at all? Thus, being 
unable to do this, they go to another regiment, concealing the fact 
of their former service. Later on they are probably detected as 
fraudulent enlisters, and are sent to herd with felons or mis- 
demeanants in gaols at the cost of the country, lost for the future 
both to the Army and to the Reserve, victims to a short service 
and (we might add) short-sighted system, and to the greed for 
gain on the part of the capitalists, who could only remain such 
by ensuring that those of whom we write are fit for service. We 
would save these men from this fate, and we appeal to. our 
readers to influence our rulers to give their assistance as it is 
their duty to do. Let those at the head of affairs lead the way 
and ensure that no employment should be given in government 
offices to other than retired soldiers and sailors until it has been 
ascertained that there are none of the kind required available 
among those registered for employment. In this we do not mean 
to recommend that all employés in government offices should be 
first-class Army Reserve men. Sucha course would be impossible, 
as on a proclamation all their hands would have to leave them, 
producing inevitable confusion. Some might be pensioners, 
numbers might be men who have completed the twelve-year 
engagements. We think that the means of ensuring the employ- 
ment should be undertaken by the State, as it is for its interest 
that the men should be of real use when called upon and available, 
which cannot be the case if they have been starving during most 
of the year on fourpence a day, paid quarterly, and looking 
forward to a deferred pay of twopence a day, paid in a lump sum 
of £2 10s. on the Ist of April in each year. We consider 
therefore that the Government should inaugurate a Registry 
Office for promoting employment. At present the work is under- 
taken by a private society called the National Association for 
Employment of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers, and most 
excellent and valuable work has been done. Its chairman is Sir 
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Donald Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., etc., and it is under the patronage 
of Her Majesty and all the royal family, besides other personages 
of distinction. The association depends for existence upon volun- 
tary contributions from corps and from those interested in the 
welfare of soldiers of deserving character. It has been in exist- 
ence now for two years, and on looking at the second annual 
report we find that the receipts for the year, including £53 in 
hand, and a grant from Government of the sum of £200, reach the 
extremely small total of £986 12s. 3d.; that 2,034 men have 
been registered by the various central and provincial agencies, 
and 576 men have been placed in situations, of whom 185 are 
married men, with 214 children. In a circular issued by the 
Association we find that there are about 70,000 Reserve men at 
the present time, so it can be well imagined how large a number 
are in the cold, even after deducting those either of bad character 
or those who have obtained employment irrespective of the 
Association. We hear that it has been stated that one-fifth of 
the vagrants who resorted to the workhouses were soldiers who 
had entered the Service under the “ Short Service” system, and 
that one-third of these were actually at the time members of the 
First Class Army Reserve. Is this the way our Reserve should 
be treated 2? How can we Jook upon these men as available and 
competent combatants in the war which may come upon us at any 
moment? No, we think that instead of doling out a grant of £200, 
the Government of the country should take the whole question into 
their own hands and create a Registry for Employment Office 
with branches throughout the country, whose existence, instead 
of depending upon voluntary contributions from the men them- 
selves while serving (for these contributions are from the surplus 
profits of the regimental canteens), should be backed by money 
voted by Parliament. The officers and employés of the offices 
should be entirely composed of the retired officers and soldiers 
from the Army, and every step should be taken to render 
the work done as efficient as possible. There ought not to be a 
single case of a Reserve soldier of good character out of employ- 

ment, and were some scheme devised by the Treasury by which 
employers would be encouraged to take Reserve men into their 
service through a percentage of taxation being removed from 
them in consequence, or by subsidising such as may have lost 
men of the Reserve, on their being recalled to Army service, 
for a given time according to the degree of skilled labour 
which is lost, or until they return to their former employment, 
there would be no such a one. On the other hand, we do 
not think it would be asking too much of the men in question, 
that, while they are in receipt of good wages, they should be 
called upon to pay a proportion of their Reserve e pay—say the 
deferred amount—towards defraying the expenses incurred on 
their behalf by their country ; in fact, a kind of insurance system. 
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Still, we must also appeal to the patriotism of the capitalists, 
and they should realise that were it not for the Reserve men, 
their pockets would suffer far more through calls made upon them 
for the necessary augmentation of the Army, whose numbers 
must be kept up either by the present system or by an obligation 
to man the ranks by either conscription or universal service. 
We must always also bear in mind that Reserve men are such 
as have done the State some service, not necessarily in action, 
but at any rate in having formed a part of the law-abiding 
disciplined class whose very military education will have directly 
or indirectly improved in intelligence, sobriety, and physique the 
population of the nation. By carrying out our suggestions we 
should, no doubt, incur at first a small loss of revenue, yet, if 
we open out a wider prospect, we may foresee in the near future 
a decrease of expenditure in our more thinly populated gaols 
and workhouses, in the reduction of poor rates, the diminution of 
crime, a valuable population of disciplined men in the prime 
of life, and last, but certainly not least, a higher efficiency and 
physique in the national forces on whom the wealth and pros- 
perity of our empire altogether depend. Let us not, therefore, 
continue to live in fancied security. The time will assuredly 
come when we shall wish that we had not grudged the necessary 
expenditure for perfecting our military system. Articles are 
being written monthly and continually: all harp on the same 
subject, exhorting the country to awake while there is yet time, 
if there is! A Secretary of State gets praise from the voting 
power of the land for every penny saved, and thus feels compelled 
to carry out a paring policy. But, though the penny may be 
saved now, the pound is wasted later, for. when war appears 
imminent, money is thrown away like water in the purchase of 
the very article at panic prices which could have been got so 
cheap at an earlier date. When will our nation of shopkeepers 
see their mistake? The trade of the country depends on our 
forces and on our prestige: we fear that it leans on a broken 
reed, which will be blown to the ground at the first gust. We 
are not entering into any discussion of this or that theory 
of organisation, or whether such a price is the right one for such 
a fortress; what we ask is that the interest of the thinking 
public should be kindled, and that opinion should impress upon 
those on whose shoulders the reins of government temporarily 
rest, that, as in the Army as a body there are no politics, so in 
dealing with that machine politics and party interest should have 
no bias. Cheese paring may gain for a minister a cheap tem- 
porary reputation, but a statesman of lofty mind cares for his 
country first, and is content to have his reputation in the hands 
of the future which judges aright, and condemns where condem- 
nation is necessary. In few cases is the minister judged fairly at 
the time of his action: outsiders cannot know his reasons, but 
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if he acts according to the true interests of his country as he 
thinks, his fame in history is assured and his memory revered. 
Among the so-called Army Reforms with which Parliament and 
the country are so frequently inundated we hold that there is 
none more important, or which it is more urgent that it should 
be taken in hand, as long as short service lasts, than the Civil 
Employment of the Army Reserve. We say, therefore, once more 
that it is the duty of the country who placed men in such a 
position in life to see that they are still cared for. As long 
as these men are considered part of the forces of the country 
it merely lies with the executive to retain their effectiveness, 
How otherwise can a government, in making its annual report 
to its countrymen who are its masters, feel that they have carried 
out their trust, and that their conscience is clear? To carry on 
the present policy of swamping the country with crowds of 
starving soldiers can be but a blunder. It may be said, If the 
Army is deficient in number, or has in its ranks many Reserve 
men who have re-enlisted fraudulently because they could not 
repay the deferred pay, why should they not be permitted to 
return to Army service free, as it would seem that the £21 
has already been fairly earned? This would seem a fair subject 
for consideration, for though at this particular time of commercial 
depression, when so many are out of work, there might be too 
ereat an influx, yet some scheme might surely be devised 
whereby at certain times and under certain circumstances a door 
might be opened freely to men of good or even fair character. 
We do not think that a man, if allowed back to the colours, should 
have to repay a sum to which he was absolutely entitled, nor do 
we think that all should have a right to return, as such a course 
would tend to decrease the number of the Reserve and also 
of the recruits required ; but we are convinced that a modus 
vivendi can and could be arranged, which would remove from 
the heads of our countrymen the scandal which now exists, when 
the richest country in the world drives her soldiers in the prime 
of life into a life of misery, starvation, and crime. 

W. J. L. 































JOSIAH HOUSE OF UPTON. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 


Jos1AH HovusE was one of the best men “that ever trod shoe- 
leather ;” and the inhabitants of Upton often described him, just 
as if he had been a fine variety of potato, as “a very good sort.” But 
Upton folk were primitive, and their humblest utterances, glowed 
with colour. Tropes sprang up quite naturally in their speech 
like daisies in their meadows, and the plainest assertion became 
adorned by a metaphor, or strengthened by an illustration some- 
times fetched from a considerable distance. Thus one said, “Wull, 
an’ this | wull zay. You mid look into Josiah’s ways dark as th’ 
day mid be.” And another, with a leaning towards Methodism, 
replied, “Ah! that’s because Josiah ’ve got a lighted cannel in 
his heart, mun.” 

In disposition Mr. House was domesticated as the name implies. 
Not that he delighted in the society of a wife, or surrounded | 
himself with children; for Josiah was prudent, with that sort of 
negative prudence which prevents a man from doing unwise 
things. At the age of five-and-forty he had never once returned 
late from market, never made a bad debt, and never married. 
A sort of nervous instinct forbade him, on any account, to 
permit a woman to reside beneath his roof; and for this 
reason some people considered him stingy, but others said, “Oh 
no. Josiah is only that wise to look bwoth zides ov a penny- 
piece avore he do spend un.” Nevertheless, Josiah loved his 
home. It was his delight to sit at evening by his own hearth, to 
smoke a pipe or drink a cup with a friend, enjoying second-hand 
the news he took no pains to gather for himself. This also 
exhibited wisdom ; for how little does your modern penny-paper 
mind, falsely believing novelty the soul of news, realise the rosy 
strength and beauty attained by the good old-fashioned article, 
by the time it had travelled on foot through half-a-dozen 
parishes ? 

Karly in the year of grace 1794, Josiah was sitting by his fire- 
side in company with the village constable. It was Sunday, and 
he wore his shoes with silver buckles, his red waistcoat, and long 
drab coat. In silent enjoyment of the rather scorching blaze of 
the great wood fire, he was leaning forward to gently rub the 
heat into his grey hose. The constable, who generally walked 
out to pop round and see if he “could hear of anything going on 
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after all the volk had gone whome from church, like,” satisfied 
with the quietude of the parish, had looked in on Mr. House. 
“No, zur,’ he was saying. “Thed&s is noo night vor romps. 
Every man’s ship is safe a night like theds. Now if a man wur 
to steal a ship ov you to-night, do you. know what I should do, 
Mr. House, zur?” 

Josiah only shook his head, and waited with open-mouthed 
wonder. 

“Track un. I should track un, Mr. House, zur. Why, the 
snow’'s zix inches deep, an’ like vor mwore, zur. I should track 
un right enough, that’s what I should do, Mr. House, zur.” 

The wind moaned and bellowed in the open chimney, driving 
the smoke back in their faces. 

“Hark!” said Josiah, raising his finger. “Did I hear zome- 
then ?” 

“Only the win’, Mr. House, zur. Why, 1 went zo vur as the 
vour elems on the road to Craddock’s gibbet, and the way that 
win’ did work they trees, to be sure you'd ha’ thought it a liven 
thing. An’ their limbs did strain, an’ groan, an’ grunt a’mwost 
like talken. Thur'll be drifts on Purdy Common hedge-high, 
Mr. House, zur. Theis be zad doens over in Vrance, zur, that 
John James 0’ Nether-Upton wur a tellen up theas day.” 

Josiah gloomily shook his head. 

“John James of Nether-Upton wur a zayen that they got 
bodies in Paris street put up in stacks, Mr. House, zur; an’ they 
do haul em on zo vast as ever Fa 

“Wull, but,’ demurred Josiah, interrupting the narrative, 
“whur’s th’ ’thorities? Now that mus’ be my little white cat 
that I do hear outside, an’ I ’ood’n lose thik little white cat, no, 
not vor dree half-crowns.” 

“A cat’s a very useful thing whur thur’s mice, zur,” said the 
constable, as Josiah rose and walked to the window. “A 
wonderful useful thing.” 

Josiah raised the red blind, and with difficulty opened the 
casement in the face of the wind and drifted snow. <A gust of 
frosty air rushed into the room, making the constable shiver. 

“ Puss, puss, puss, pussy,” purred Josiah, in a tone of encourage- 
ment. But nothing entered but white flakes, as big, as the 
constable afterwards averred, as welsh- nuts. 

“Now that’s always th’ way wi’ thik trumpery cat. She's 
gone to vrunt-dwor. An’ if 1 wur at vrunt-dwor she'd be at 
winder,’ grumbled Josiah, and a moment later the ancient oak 
door creaked on its hinges. 

“Puss, puss, puss, pussy—puss, puss. Constable Higgins, 
Constable Higgins! Quick, quick!” 

As the call was evidently more professional than friendly, the 
constable rose with dignity and proceeded slowly—a cog in the 
immense machinery of the law set in motion. 
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“Ha! Atramp. Now then, what’s your nedime an’ parish ?” 
But no response came from the figure seated on the doorstep, 

and leaning stiff and motionless against the porch. 

“She must be vrozen,” whispered the awe-stricken Josiah. 

“Then we're boun’ by law to bring her in, or stand the conse- 
uence,” said the constable. 

As they brought the woman to the fire her eyes half- 
opened. 

“She’s not dead,” said Josiah, taking her icy hand and 
looking into her face. 

On her black hair and in each fold of her dress the snow had 
settled, and the constable, seeing it thaw and drip into pools upon 
the stone floor, began to take the melting icy masses and throw 
them into the hissing fire. As he touched her head she shivered, 
and again opened her eyes. 

“What's yur neaime an’ parish ?” he shouted by her ear. 

“« Plait-cl?” she asked softly. 

“Whur did she zay, Mr. House, zur? I never yeard o’ th’ 
pleiice.” 

“ Merci, Merci!” murmured the woman beneath her breath ; 
and Josiah, recognising in the words both an appeal for help and 
a petition to remain unmolested, sighed deeply, 

“Ah! That’s true—very true,” as if he had just received a 
piece of comfortable doctrine at a conventicle. 

“Hem! Gipsy. I knowed that,” snorted the constable. 

“Why, th’ poor thing is zo wet as a zop. She really did ought 
to have some ov her outer things a-took off. Why, theas skirt’s 
all ov a zoak. Now if I could but just 1, 

“Mr. House, zur,” interrupted the constable in that solemn 
confidential tone acquired by constantly warning suspected 
offenders. “Tedke ceare, zur. Gipsies don’t, as a rule, medke use 
of under-clo 2 

Josiah started back, astonishing the constable. Then he slowly 
retired to the ingle-nook, and sat thoughtfully rubbing his knees. 

“T think—I think I'd better send for th’ widow White,” he 
said cree ot feeling very much out of his depth. 

“Ah! But who's to pay ?” quoth the constable. “ Parishes 
won't pay vor widder Whites wi’out reason, Mr. House, zur.” 

For some time Josiah remained silent, perhaps weighing and 
justifying the expense to himself. “ It’ sa bitter night o’ snow,’ 
said he; “enough to bring on chills an’ breed rheumatics in th’ 
marrer. Widow White do goo out odd days vor a shillen. 
{ think I ud gie ninepence if zo be as she ‘ud come an’ ——”’ 

“You leéive that to me, Mr. House, zur. I'll goo straight an’ 
put she on her peril, zo as she'll be on in a jiffy ;”’ and the 
constable started at once, glad of an opportunity to enforce his 
own peculiar form of rural subpeena. 

The vagrant had suffered all the pangs of death, and was 
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drifting to the shore of benumbed forgetfulness when Josiah went 
in search of the little white cat. Now that reviving warmth 
began again to struggle and throb within her veins she moved 
and moaned uneasily. Left alone, Josiah summoned courage to 
return to her side. Again he took her hand. It was well-formed, 
white, and beautiful. Josiah had never touched so delicate and 
feminine a hand, and already floated before his brain a half- 
nebulous recognition of some element in life hitherto unknown to 
him. He gently stroked the long thin fingers with his dry, horny 
palm. When widow White arrived he had raised the patient’s 
head, and was holding it from the cold floor with his arm around 
her neck. The widow could never have believed Josiah House 
possessed so much spirit or could make himself so handy. 

Widow White was neither young nor old, tall nor short, pretty 
nor plain, but rather stout,and what the country people described 
as “quite comely in her caps.” Her reputation stood high with 
the womankind of the parish, for the excellent reason that she 
presided when young Uptonians entered this world, and laid out 
old ones when they quitted it. On the ground of enlarged 
experience thus obtained she became an authority on many 
remote matters, such as curing warts by wishing, or removing the 
malignant influence of the evil eye. She regulated her conduct 
by a code of maxims, always having one appropriate to any new 
occasion. 

“Ah! That’s what comes ov a Saturday moon—bad weather 
an’ bad luck,’ was her first reflection after surveying the 
situation in all its aspects. Josiah nodded assent. For years 
he had sowed by the moon, mowed by the almanack, and reaped 
in accordance with all sorts of rules and conditions—strange to say, 
invariably finding his expectations realised in every respect. It 
seemed likely, therefore, that yesterday’s new moon had guided 
both the storm and castaway to his threshold. 

The widow took immediate command. “Hot blankets,’ she 
cried, drawing at the same time from her bag a black bottle con- 
taining the celebrated cordial of herbs, which, administered under 
all circumstances during a long series of years, had never once 
been known to fail. 

The constable thought he must be going. Josiah having 
fetched the blankets, volunteered to walk a step with him. 
During his absence the widow stripped the stranger, rolled her 
up like a mummy, and laid her on a couch ingeniously improvised 
from kitchen chairs. : 

The dripping pockets had been searched in vain; not a coin 
nor trinket was found upon the wanderer’s person—only a thin 
fine handkerchief hidden upon her bosom, and now spread on an 
oak footstool to dry before the fire. In one corner, surrounded by 
a wreath of tlowers, was embroidered the name “ Gabrielle.’ 
Josiah took it up and read, “ Gabe-ril.” 
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Then he, the widow, and the little white cat sat silently by the 
hearth through the long night, looking on the black lashes and 
pale complexion of the sleeping woman, whose breathing was so 
faint and gentle that it sometimes seemed to cease. 

Not only on Purdy Common but on Upton road the drifted 
snow was more than hedge-high. Thus all tracks were obliterated, 
and the constable was not able to ascertain the direction from 
which Gabrielle arrived. Business and communication with the 
world being suspended, the villagers were blessed with leisure to 
consider the wonderful incident of the preceding night, and 
Josiah became the object of much solicitude and attention. Three- 
and-twenty women, the adult female population of Upton, called 
severally to inquire if they could be of any use, or to ask whether 
Mr. House had such a thing as a little hand-shovel which he 
would not mind sparing for a few minutes. Fourteen men 
volunteered to clear away the snow on the garden path “just to 
catch heat, like.” In the afternoon, revelling in their love of 
minute detail, the cottagers told each other that widow White 
had sent for her things, and agreed to stay on a few days at a 
settled wage, and that constable Higgins had shot three blackbirds 
and carried them in for a relish. Being asked if he would ste 
in and sit down, the constable replied that he didn’t so much 
mind if he did. 

The blinds drawn, and candles lighted, Josiah and his neighbour 
were sitting in opposite corners of a straight-backed oak settle 
smoking their long clay-pipes. Refreshed by sleep, and restored 
by the celebrated cordial, Gabrielle had sufficiently recovered ere 
morning to becarried to bed, but now the widow came bustling down 
with the intelligence that she insisted on getting up. “An’ what 
good is it arguing wi’ vorriners, when th’ poor zimple souls can’t 
teike in a wurd you do zay,” lamented that excellent woman. 
They had not long to wait in expectation, for Gabrielle was 
presently heard descending the stairs. The widow officiously 
opened the door, “to throw a light,” as she explained, and the 
unfortunate fugitive from the fury of the French Revolution, 
entered the kitchen noiselessly and delicately like a sunbeam. 

Her head and shoulders were covered in a long red cloak borrowed 
of a neighbouring cottager, but even this cumbrous garment could 
not conceal the easy grace of her movements. For a moment she 
stood in the open doorway illuminated by the dancing many- 
coloured flames of the wood-tire, smiling her own welcome as 
only a Frenchwoman can. ‘The widow crossed her arms. The 
constable, busily engaged in toasting a blackbird, turned his head 
and stared over his shoulder at the apparition. Josiah rose, and 
standing with his lean legsapart like a pairof compasses, experienced 
an astonished feeling of trembling uncertainty. 

Suddenly pouring forth a torrent of unintelligible language 
rapid and impassioned as a linnet’s song, she darted towards 
VOL, XVIII. 45 
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Josiah with the quick alacrity of a bird, and embracing his neck, 
roundly kissed each rubicund cheek. 

“Oh!” 

The widow tossed her head, and screwed up her lips as tightly 
as the mouth of a bag containing comfits. The constable, forgetting 
the blackbird, rose instantly, smiling and bold as a candidate on 
the county hustings. Josiah, feeling strange misgivings in his 
knees, began to gently rub with his knuckles the spot upon 
which the kisses had alighted. 

But, all unconscious of the effect she had produced, Gabrielle 
passed uninvited into the chimney-corner, shivered, drew the 
cloak more closely around her, and sat down. 

“ Ket—ees—varrie—colt,” she said, pausing to ransack her 
memory between each word, and smiling on the widow. 

“But very zeasonable vor th’ time o year. Vrost an’ znow 
do kill th’ maggot,” replied the social constable. 

“Hein! Vat—ees—dat—mack-goat ?” 

“You zee, Mr. House, zur,” explained the constable, “she 
don’t purnounce our words zo true, like, as what we do ourzelves.” 

Gabrielle, dimly realising the meaning of his words, laughed 
merrily. The mere enjoyment of life, temporarily free from pain 
or responsibility, seemed sufficient for this native of a gayer land, 
and being in safety, she now forgot her troubles as easily as an 
animal forgets pursuit. The sober demeanour of Josiah amused 
her greatly. She placed her hand on his knee and shook it 
briskly, as if hoping to arouse him. 

“Mon Diew! And do you—aye-ver—so seat—and look—and 
look, mon ami ?”’ 

Then her quick eye caught sight of a violin hanging as an 
ornament upon the kitchen wall, and without more ado she sprang 
up to obtain it. “ You shall pley,” she cried to Josiah ; and in 
spite of astonished gestures of refusal, she placed the fiddle beneath 
his chin, pushed forward his head, strained his thick red fingers 
upon the strings, and bent his wooden elbow with as little 
consideration as an artist arranging a lay figure. 

Josiah had never felt so awkward. He was too shy even to 
disclaim the ability he did not possess, and she pressed the bow 
into his fingers, and worked him like one of the movable figures in 
a child’s picture book. “Ha! Mon pauvre p'tit. Mais vous étes 
gauche,” she suddenly cried, and snatching the instrument away 
tuned it quickly, and began to play herself. She played to 
Josiah-——only to Josiah—leaning over him in an attitude of light 
ironical exultation, and working the bow with a will, as if to rub 
the music into his stiff joints. 

A knock at the door was heard. A matron, whose claim was 
obvious, demanded to confer with the widow White. Two knocks. 
John James of Nether-Upton wanted a word with the constable, 
and a neighbour brought back the little hand-shovel. “ Dree 
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gigglin’ maidens an’ a nog-headed bwoy,” as was afterwards 
related in the history of that night, then entered boldly without 
cover of a pretext ; and at last Josiah found himself the blushing 
host of an evening party comprising the whole parish. These 
guests clustered awkwardly in groups staring at the stranger 
with ox-like gravity. 

“Mon Diew! And do—zey ayever stand so—and look— 
and look. Ma for! Dansez, dansez;” and, accompanied by a 
sinuous imitative movement of her person, the music suddenl 
changed into a jig. “Danc-ee, danc-ee,” repeated John James 
of Nether-Upton, the life and soul of any party and the wit 
of the neighbourhood. He was only too delighted to beat out 
a tailor’s hornpipe with his hob-nailed boots upon the kitchen 
floor. One by one the visitors joined in; the “nog-headed 
bwoy” dragged forth a diffident maiden by main force; and 
finally, Josiah, yielding to a concensus of opinion, performed 
“upzides an’ down th’ middle” with the widow White. Thus 
the time was passed in revelry not latterly known in Upton, 
and at midnight the parish dispersed, expressing wonderful de- 
light with its entertainment. 

But an evening’s festivity will not always bear the morning’s 
reflection, and when, on the following day, it was understood that 
the matron had sent unexpectedly for the widow White, many 
people began to experience misgivings and excuse their own 
folly. The Methodist, who previously praised Josiah’s trans- 
parency of character, but had not attended the party, expressed 
surprise that so staid a man as Josiah should be harbouring a 
foreign papist, who was perhaps a direct emissary from the scarlet 
woman ; and the red cloak borrowed of Biddy Toogood seemed 
to lend colour to that suggestion. Then they all began to feel 
alarm at their own spontaneity, since it appeared that no one 
had even dreamt of going to Josiah’s, much more of spending the 
evening, but had been “ drawed on, like,” and hearing the music 
had “sort o’ gone in wiout meiinen.” Some potent extraneous 
oe had evidently coerced the well-meaning inhabitants of 

pton. 

Affairs assumed a more serious character, when, in the parlour 
of “The Bag and Bottle,” it became known that Josiah had since 
purchased a partridge of a poacher without higgling for eight- 
pence farthing; and a pedlar, whose grandfather had been a. 
Seaman, asserted that foreign witches were much stronger than 
the home article. The constable then remembered, with dismay, 
that he had burned the blackbird he was baking, and a great 
many other things struck him as very suspicious. 

The weather remained obdurate, the roads impassable, and 
even had she desired to do so Gabrielle could not have left the 
village on foot. Her gratitude to Josiah burst forth in un- 
expected demonstrations, or expressed itself in soft terms of 
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endearment, which he could not understand. She called him 
“mon enfant,” and treated him like a child; perched herself 
on his knee, and laughed at his astonishment. Never was sober 
man so beset with the genius of frivolity, and never did simple 
mind so quickly recover from surprise. In spite of the difficulties 
of his dialect and her broken English, she managed to convey to 
him the information that she had been landed at Plymouth, and 
was making her way to London. Sometimes, with a cry of 
terror, covering her face with her hands, she shuddered at the 
recollection of indescribable horrors; then, dismissing the past, 
burst into laughter and a song of “tra-la-la” with the audacity 
of a daughter of Eve, who, having lost all else, is still conscious 
of the power of youth and beauty. As he became used to these 
unexpected changes, Josiah began to experience a_ strange 
sem in the society of Gabrielle. The little white cat 
ecame quite superseded; and the man who for so many years 
had lived in chilly isolation now melted beneath this woman’s 
magic influence. A speechless tenderness, whether of pity or 
love, found place within his heart, and expressed itself in 
numberless attentions so quaint and trivial, that only a person 
familiar with his habits could have appreciated their immense 
importance. The parish noticed that Josiah had purchased 
“butcher’s meat” tive times in thirteen days, which, on the 
most liberal estimate of housekeeping, was terrible extravagance. 
The question arose, “Why, what can ’em ha’ done wi’ it ?” 
“They never can ha’ eat it,” argued the widow White. In the 
most tolerant community there is a point at which public 
opinion is justified in interference with the individual. The 
parish felt that the bounds of decency had been overstepped. 
The west wind came at last laden with soft drizzling rain. 
The blue stones of the kitchen floor grew damp in sympathy, 
and large beads dripped from the sodden thatch, slowly melting 
the drift which for so long had half darkened the casements. 
Gabrielle stood peering through diamond-shaped panes upon the 
desolate solitude of an English village on a wet day. The humid 
air clothed in deeper solemnity the dark yews half-hiding the 
padlocked gate in the adjacent church porch. The door of “The 
Bag and Bottle” was also shut, not to refuse admittance, but that 
habitual worshippers of Bacchus might sit and drink in warmth 
and comfort. Presently a party of boisterous villagers issued 
from the village inn, held a noisy consultation around the ruin 
of the village cross, formed in procession, and approached Josiah’s 
house. The “nog-headed bwoy” lustily beat on a kettle, and 
the youth of Upton following close on his heels, with crocks and 
pans, produced new forms of delightful instrumentation. On all 
sides women popped from cottage doors, and the parish, over- 
flowing with approval, poured into Upton Street. 
Before Josiah’s house the demonstration stopped. 
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Recognising in these efforts a desire to please, and charmed 
with such polite attentions, Gabrielle quickly opened the front 
door and tripped down the garden path, bent upon welcoming 
others and ingratiating herself. She had scarcely reached the 
small hatch which opens upon the road when a woman darted 
quickly towards her. Gabrielle started back with an exclama- 
tion of pain. Blood was running from the back of her hand, and 
down her long white fingers. To guard against the dangers of 
witchcraft a woman had inflicted a vicious scratch with a pin. © 
A howl of delight greeted the success of this manceuvre, and a 
volley of stones and mud came flying over the wall at Gabrielle. 

Now, by ill-luck, Josiah having lost “a little sparked bull calf,” 
was gone to Nether-Upton, feeling assured that John James was 
the likeliest man in this world to keep an eye open when any- 
thing had been “vound missen.” But John had not seen a wander- 
ing animal of that description, his attention having been entirely 
absorbed in a catastrophe nearer home. A flood of water, caused 
by the melting snow, had carried away a portion ol a weir, and 
the brook, usurping all the road, lapped the stone steps before his 
door. Such a flood had never been experienced since the year 
“ vorty-dree.” John James, observing Josiah carefully picking 
his way along a narrow strip of marginal mud between a garden 
wall and the water, shouted to him an enthusiastic welcome. 
“Come on, Varmer House, then, come on, an’ I'll show you 
zumthen you never zaw avore in all yur life.” Josiah, hurrying 
up, entered, to find laid out upon a table the body of a recently 
deceased duck. A complete jury of wondering little rosy Jameses 
clustered round. 

“°Tiz a duck,” suggested Josiah, after close examination. 

“A little cross-bred drake,’ explained John. 

“Wull. What then?” 

“ Drownded.” 

In external appearance a drowned duck does not differ from 
a duck which dies of apoplexy, or from one for whose decease no 
cause can be assigned. The unfortunate bird, involved in the 
ruin of the weir, was unable to hold his head above water, and 
became a victim of misfortune through no fault of its own. 
Josiah gazed in astonishment. He could see how it , er 
but had never before heard of a drowned duck. ot the 
wonderful but the unusual filled with admiration the simple 
minds of Nether-Upton. 

But as Josiah was returning to the village thinking of the 
little cross-bred drake, but still in quest of the little sparked bull 
calf, a sound of rural music fell upon his ears. He quickened his 
pace from curiosity, not being aware of any neighbour whose 
moral conduct merited public notice. The excitement growing 
louder, Josiah hurried faster, and finally turned the corner in a 
sort of toddling run, at the moment when the demonstration 
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reached its wildest pitch. Josiah stood aghast. Neither in 
justice did he deserve, nor in position was he qualified, to be 
treated with that form of derision properly reserved for married 
delinquents. A virtuous indignation overcame his habitual 
patience. A flood of fury overwhelmed his self-control. Rushing 
into the midst of the crowd, he cuffed the “nog-headed bwoy,’ 
clouted the man with the kettle, and knocked down a modest 
bystander who had taken no part in the proceedings. The result 
might have been serious indeed, but for the timely approach of 
the constable. Such behaviour was quite incomprehensible, 
since Josiah, so far from quarrelling with an enemy, had never 
before even ventured to differ from a friend. His long-recognised 
goodness of heart and purity of conduct aggravated the offence, 
and Upton (but especially the mother of the ‘nog-headed 
bwoy’’) now considered Josiah’s years of deceit “beyon’ the 
mind ov man’s believen.” 

The indignity offered the house in which his fathers had dwelt 
before him wounded Josiah’s pride, and aroused his dormant 
yeoman spirit. The injustice of this misapplication of a well- 
known ceremony opened his eyes to the short-sighted incon- 
sistency of the world. He entered his home a changed being, at 
war with all mankind. 

It is strange that not one inbred prejudice had influenced this 
quiet man’s conduct when he came in touch of actual life. 
Dislike of gipsyhood and trampism vanished in the presence of a 
delicately formed human hand. Contempt of dancing and fidd- 
ling were forgotten at the first sound of a fiddle merrily played. 
Now he found Gabrielle seated on the little oak stool by the 
hearth, nursing her wounded hand with the woeful solicitude of a 
child who has cut its finger; but the inferiority of foreign blood, 
insufficiently nourished with beef, and therefore deficient in 
fortitude,—a fact so well understood in Upton,—could not prevent 
the pity and affection which he felt towards her. He sat down 
as far away as possible in the opposite chimney-corner, and in a 
moment of indignation against the parish conceived the brilliant 
idea of marrying Gabrielle. But his passion only begot deeper 
meditation, like a poem in the heart of a man who has no words. 

“ Ket—tees—a waste—of time to—be sad.” 

Recalled by her voice Josiah rose. From a drawer of the 
kitchen dresser he fetched a small gallipot of healing balsam, and 
taking Gabrielle’s hand began to apply it with a gentle rubbing 
movement of two stiff fingers, but sitting as far away as possible, 
as if fearing that she might ignite with friction. The winter 
darkness set in early, and Josiah had forgotten to draw down the 
blind. The bright firelight illuminated the room, making every 
movement and detail as clear as noon-day, but from the inside 


they could not see the group of observant faces closely pressed 
against the panes. 
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Some time passed, but Josiah made no progress in the formula- 
tion of his love. 

“« Hé!” cried Gabrielle, suddenly bursting into laughter, “i ne 
fera point d? hérésie.” 

As if in answer to the incantation, a succession of hoarse shrieks 
was heard in the chimney, then a wild flapping of wings; and 
soot and smoke descended in their faces, as hissing, gabbling, 
half-falling, and half-flying, a huge bird as black as a sweep, 
avoiding the fire, came rushing into Gabrielle’s lap. By the red 
beak and legs Josiah recognised his own gander, but the fright- 
ened woman ran screaming towards the door. Josiah hurried 
out. Not a soul was moving in the village—not even the 
constable. Only a ladder leaning against the roof indicated the 
route by which the gander had travelled. Josiah prowled round 
his garden, poked amongst a holly bush with a ground-ash stick, 
but could find no one hiding there. On his return Gabrielle also 
was gone. He called “ Gabe-ril, Gabe-ril!”’ both in the kitchen 
and at the stairs, but answer there was none. She went, as she 
had come, through the dark night, but whence or whither Josiah 
never knew, and therefore the reader cannot be informed. 

Then melancholy settled on Josiah, too deep to be attributed to 
the loss of the “little sparked bull calf,’ unaccountably found 
dead in a ditch within ten yards of the house, after having been 
sought for in every neighbouring parish. The gossips laid their 
heads together, and decided that the poor man was overlooked. 

“My girt uncle Butts,” said John James “was witched by a 
wold ‘ooman ov Clumton, an ’every beast that he did buy as they 
did drave un whome, he ’ud jump up vive foot high, an’ vall down 
wi his lags stratched out stiff, an’ die.” 

“Enough to ruin any man,” said the constable. 

“An’ they do zay Josiah’s hag-rod every night ov his life wi’ 
a Vrench witch a-zitten upon a dree-lagged milken stool, an the 
way they lags have ha meiide wounds upon his chest is beyon’ 
wonder,” 

— is but one hereabouts can mend that,” said the con- 
stable. | 

“Widow White ?” whispered John James of Nether-Upton. 

“ An’ that no lie,” responded the constable. 

But -when urged on public grounds to exhibit her skill the 
widow replied, “Now I can’t zay, I’m sure,” with so much of 
wisdom and mystery that the parish feared it must go hard with 
Josiah. Further urged, the widow consented to see, and shortly 
afterwards called to find the patient brooding in miserable 
solitude. “Josiah!” she said solemnly, fixing him with her eye, 
“T can zee right drough you, Josiah. You must wake b’-night 
an’ watch b-day, and nothen can cure that but to sleep b’tween 

two edges. Yet what one can do, another can undo. Stick a 
bullock’s heart wi’ pins an’ hang un in th’ chimney-corner. 
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Put a bottle on a spar upon yur rudge. But remember never 
witch can come between two edges.” 

To ensure sleep Josiah hung a scythe above his pillow and 
another beneath his bed. He also benefited by the counteracting 
spells of heart and bottle. But nothing could remove the 
bewitchery in which Gabrielle had encompassed him ; and in the 
parish register appears this curious entry— 


July 24th, 1795. Josiah House to Widow White. 


After his marriage Mr. House resumed his early domesticity, 
and the constable called as formerly. 

“ John James, o’ Nether-Upton, wur a-zaying, Mr. House, zur, 
that Bonaparte do think he’ull come an’ conquer England now, 
zur.” 

“But hell never be allowed to carr’ that out now, surely,” 
reflected Josiah, as if it were a mere matter of diversion of foot- 
path to be carried before the next quarter-sessions. 


WALTER RAYMOND. 






























POETRY FROM A DUBLIN GARRET. 


By C. J. HAMILTON. 


On a bright June morning in the terrible cholera year of 1849, a 
line of carts slowly passed through the streets and lanes of Dublin. 
Their errand was a melancholy one. They were sent out by the 
Board of Health to collect all the victims of cholera, and to bring 
them to the sheds provided at the South Dublin Union. As the 
officers went on their dismal rounds, they came to those uneven, 
gaunt, many-windowed houses known as the “ Liberty.” It is the 
Seven Dials of Dublin. The houses are let out into tenements, 
every room has its lodger, every corner has its whisky shop. 
These houses have known better days, and look as if they had 
a history. Just then, a chapter of human life, infinite in sadness 
and pathos, was going on, unseen by any mortal eye. The officers 
were told that in the top attic of a tall, grim house was a sick 
man; perhaps he had cholera, perhaps not; no one seemed to 
know or care much about him. 

They went up the creaking stairs, foul with grease and dirt, and 
at the highest storey they found a wasted figure, stretched on a 
miserable straw mattress. The man was quite insensible, and was 
at once taken off to the cholera-sheds. When he was examined, 
it was found that he was not suffering so much from cholera 
as from exhaustion. He was removed to the Meath Hospital, 
and everything that could be done to re-kindle the flickering 
spark of life was done. But all in vain; it was too late. With 
his dying breath he apologised for the trouble he was giving, and 
thanked his nurses and doctors for their kindness to him. Then 
his eyelids closed peacefully ; he had another “ morn than ours.” 

In his pocket was a volume of German poetry, which he had 
been translating when he was struck down by his last illness. 
In his shabby, greasy, old hat (he was not rich enough to have 
a desk) were some loose papers with a few verses feebly scrawled 
on them in pencil. 

James Clarence Mangan died, as he had lived, a poet. To use his 
own words, “God had mated his soul with song.” When the June 
sun rose again, he was stretched on a table in the dead-house 
of the Meath Hospital. His attenuated corpse, wrapped in its 
winding-sheet, and wasted to a skeleton by want, sickness, and 
misery, was seen by several who had read and admired his 
poems, but to whom he himself was unknown. Now, the pre- 
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mature wrinkles were smoothed away, the blue eyes, “ distraught 
with the opium-eater’s dreams,” were closed, the face was 
beautiful and calm. 

For twenty years Clarence Mangan had been writing poetry, 
writing because he could not help it ; writing from a garret, as 
Béranger did in his early days. Mangan was only forty-six when 
he died, and his experience of life had been as rough as that of 
Richard Savage. Sometimes he slept on a doorstep, sometimes 
in an outhouse or a barn. His favourite food was opium and 
brandy, when he could get it; when he could not, he dreamed 
dreams and saw visions on an empty stomach. As he says him- 
self, he endured 


‘* Wreck and sorrow, and want and sickness, and houseless nights.” 


And yet, strange to say, he was always patient, humble, affec- 
tionate, even prayerful. He was never of the Satanic school, 
never devoted mankind to the infernal regions, or cursed the day 
he was born, and the sun he looked at. One of his last songs is 
called “ Bear Up!” There is no blasphemy in it,, only, as 
Carlyle would say, “the cheerfullest, healthiest spirit of trusting 
humanity.” It ends thus :— 
“Though thou hast drained, even to its lees, 
Life’s bitter cup, 
Though death and hell be round thee, still 
Place faith in God !— He hears !—He sees. 
Bear up! Bear up!” 

James Clarence Mangan was born in Dublin in 1803. His 
father kept a small grocer’s shop in Fishamble Street, one of the 
narrowest, dirtiest slums in Dublin, not half so respectable as 
that grocer’s shop in Aungier Street where Thomas Moore first 
saw the ight. What the character of Mangan’s father was may be 
guessed at when we hear that he boasted his children would run 
into a mouse-hole to escape from him. He was often drunk, and 
generally violent. Little blue-eyed Clarence had none of the 
sweet influences of the country to compensate for the dreariness 
of his squalid home and to inspire his awakening genius. Unlike 
Burns, he had no banks of bonnie Doon to gaze on, no mountain 
daisies, no skylarks soaring over the budding corn, to tell the 
sweet lessons of returning spring. Unlike Whittier, he had no 
maple woods, no yellow bloom of the wych-hazel, no squirrels or 
water snakes, no distant gleam of blue mountains or silent lakes 
to kindle his imagination. The sooty sparrows of Fishamble 
Street, the clothes hung out to dry in the backyard, it was 
necessary to “ make-believe very much,” as Dickens’ Marchioness 
had to do, to get any poetry or romance out of them. 

After a miserable childhood, Mangan was sent to a very 
humble school in Derby Square, and as soon as he was fifteen 
he had to earn his bread, and was put into a scrivener’s office. 
He worked there as a copyist for seven years, receiving a small 
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weekly salary, which was the principal support of his family. 
He left this office to become an attorney’s clerk, and kept his 
situation for three years. The drudgery of the work he had to 
do was detestable to him. Those who knew him remember with 
what shuddering and loathing horror he spoke, whenever he 
could be induced to speak at all, of those days with the scrivener 
and attorney. His fellow-clerks laughed at the odd, book- 
devouring companion whom they could not understand, and he 
—but what his thoughts were, are best expressed in his own 
words :— 


“My nervous and hypochondriacal feelings almost verged on insanity. I seemed to 
myself to be shut up in a cavern with serpents and scorpions, and all hideous and 
monstrous things, which writhed and hissed around me, and discharged their slime 
and venom upon my person.” 


Besides the irritating contact with these uncongenial companions 
at the office, his own family, consisting of his mother, brother, 
and sister, were constantly reproaching him‘ for earning so little 
towards the support of the household. What good for him to be 
always poring over books, learning German and Spanish, scrib- 
bling verses? His business was to make money for them to 
spend ! 

Such reproaches as these were perpetually dinned into his ears, 
and still he went on studying all kinds of outlandish lore, and 
picking up scraps of Persian and Arabic, when his day’s work 
was over. Sometimes, too, he contributed translations and poems 
to the Irish Penny Journal, and if they brought little money, 
they brought the rapture of knowing that he had found a voice. 
But there was no other rapture for him in the world. Like most 
poets, he fell in love, but his love brought no sunshine into his 
life, only an additional shadow of gloom.. 

Frances Stacpoole, the youngest of three sisters, lived in a 
little square in the outskirts of Dublin, called Mount Pleasant 
Square. The name has a cheery sound, but in reality the houses 
are small, dingy, and uninviting. To young Mangan, no doubt, 
they appeared a perfect Paradise. His divinity is said to have 
been beautiful and spirituelle, but this “dazzling dream” of his 
life lasted but a short time. His Frances drew him on only to 
laugh at him. She amused herself with his passionate fervour, 
and then, having gained her victim’s heart, turned him over to 
despair. In his farewell to her he says :— 

“The idol I adored is broken, 
And I may weep its overthrow ; 
Thy lips, at length, my doom have spoken, 
And all that. now remains is woe. 
Go, now, and triumph in thy guilt, 
And weave thy wanton spells anew ; 
Go, false as fair, and if thou wilt, 
Again betray the fond and true.” 
But when some one else spoke ill of fickle Frances, he seized a 
knife to defend her. After this, he had to take up the dropped 
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threads of his dreary life again. As he says himself, in his 
autobiographical poem :— 
“With genius wasted,— 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 


With spirit shipwrecked, and young hopes blasted, 
He still, still strove.” 


It is hard to judge him, if sometimes, to escape from his misery 
and his uncongenial surroundings, he took opium for bread and 
brandy for water. About the year 1830, his translations of short 
poems from the Irish and German in the Irish Penny Journal 
began to attract attention, and through the interest of Dr. Anster 
and Dr. Petrie he got employment in drawing up a new catalogue 
for the Trinity College library. Ina library he was in his own 
element, and he used to “roost on a ladder” with a book in his 
hand for hours and days together. He is described as an ‘‘unearthly 
and ghastly figure in a brown garment, the same garment (t 
all appearance) which lasted till the day of his death. With his 
blanched hair, totally unkempt, his corpse-like features, still as 
marble, a large book in his arms, and all his soul in the book, 
he looked exactly like an apparition from the other world. I 
had never heard of Clarence Mangan before,” says John Mitchell, 
“and knew not for what he was celebrated, whether as a magician, 
a poet, or a murderer!” 

Probably he looked more like a murderer than a poet. Some- 
times he could not be found for weeks, and then he would 
reappear like “fa ghost or a ghoul, with a wildness in his blue, 
glittering eye as if he had seen spectres. ” He did see them, he 
was haunted by apparitions, and had difficulty in distinguishing 
the ideal from the actual. He was always brooding, often in the 
lowest and dirtiest tavern. When he was once taken to the St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, he exclaimed, “Oh! the luxury of clean 
sheets!” The nursing sisters complained that “these poets had 
nerves at every pore.’ They were puzzled by the man whose 
face was handsome in outline, bloodless, wrinkled, though not 
with age; he was quite outside the ordinary category of patients. 

About 1833, Mangan was employed on the staff of the Ordnance 
Survey. His companions in the Topographical Department were 
two excellent Irish scholars, O’Donovan and Eugene O’Curry. 
If they happened to relate in prose some old Celtic ballad, Mangan 
immediately translated it into English verse with such vigour 
and “go,” that those who read it in print gave him credit for 
being a profound student of the Irish language. His versions 
of “ Dark Rosaleen’’ and “The Woman of Three Cows ”’ are 
considered perfect specimens of translations from the original 
Irish. There is a sly humour, a delicate irony in “ The Woman 
of Three Cows” which is delightful. This celebrated ballad 
belongs to the early part of the seventeenth centur y, and is 
intended as a rebuke to the saucy pride of a woman who gave 
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herself airs in consequence of being the possessor of three cows. 
Mangan’s version of it is as follows :— 


“OQ Woman of Three Cows, agragh, don’t let your tongue thus rattle ; 
O don’t be saucy, don’t be stiff, because you may have cattle. 
I’ve seen—and here’s my hand to you, I only say what’s true— 
A many a one with twice your stock not half so proud as you. 


* Good luck to you, don’t scorn the poor, and don’t be their despiser, 
For worldly wealth soon melts away and cheats the very miser, 
And Death soon strips the proudest wrath from haughty human brows ; 
Then don’t be stiff, and don’t be proud, good Woman of Three Cows ! 


“See where Momonia’s heroes lie, proud Owen More’s descendants— 
Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the grand attendants ; 
"If they were forced to bow to Fate, as every mortal bows, 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my Woman of Three Cows ? 


“The brave sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the land to mourning, 
Movrone / for they are banished, with no hope of their returning ; 
Who knows in what abodes of want those youths were given to house ? 
Yet you can give yourself these airs, O Woman of Three Cows! 


“O, think of Donnell of Ten Ships, the chief whom nothing daunted, 
See how he fell in distant Spain, unchronicled, unchanted ! 
He sleeps, the great O’Sullivan, where thunder cannot rouse,— 
Then ask yourself, should you be proud, good Woman of Three Cows ? 


“ O’Roark, Maguire, those souls of fire, whose names are shrined in story, 
Think how their high achievements once made Erin’s greatest glory, 
Yet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and cypress boughs, 
And so, for all your pride, will yours, O Woman of Three Cows ! 


“ Th’ O’Carrolls, also, famed, when Fame was only for the boldest, 
Rest in forgotten sepulchres with Erin’s best and oldest, 
Yet who so great as they of yore in battle or carouse ? 
Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman of Three Cows ! 


‘Your neighbour’s poor, and you, it seems, are big with vain ideas 
Because, inagh / you've got three cows—one more, I see, than shé has ; 
That tongue of yours wags more at times than Charity allows, 

But, if you’re strong, be merciful, great Woman of Three Cows.” 

Mangan did not confine himself to translations in Irish; he 
had the remarkable faculty of seizing the special genius of what- 
ever language he took in hand. He was said to be “a Dervish 
among the Turks, a Bursch among the Germans, a Scald among 
the Danes, an Improvisatore in Italy, and a Senachie in Ireland.” 
Sometimes this faculty enabled him to use a little artifice on his 
readers. “ Hafiz,” he said, ‘is more acceptable to editors than 
Mangan.” Occasionally, some of the poems which he saw fit to 
call translations were in reality original poems, conceived in the 
spirit of the language they were supposed to have been written 
in. His translations “from the Persian”? showed such an inti- 
mate knowledge of Oriental idioms, that no one detected that they 
Were original poems by Mangan himself. All his translations from 

erman were genuine, and Biirger’s “Leonora” has never been given 
with as much fire and verve as he has given to it. Its weird horror 
appealed specially to his always acute sense of the supernatural. 

And now, as he sat in his lonely garret, the old Celtic 
legends and traditions of fairies and witches began to grow 
more and more real to him. Instead of the bare, blackened 
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rafters, he saw fairies dancing on the smooth grass ; instead of 
drunken shouts, he heard the perilously sweet voice of the Merrow 
Queen; instead of the unlovely street, he saw knights marching 
to battle, and phantom cities rising from blue lakes. He had 
a theory that every part of a story requires a separate style of 
versification, and so he flits from metre to metre according as 
the theme is gay or grave, lively or severe. 

“The Romance of Lough Drumlona’”’ (one of those lovely, 
blue Irish loughs, set like cups among the mountains) is in three 
fytes, each one differing in metre—the first a love tale, calm, 
sweet, and tranquil, next comes a song of murder and revenge, 
concluding with a plaintive strain of sorrow and remorse. The 
first fyte begins as follows :— 

“ Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 
Why thus from thy lover fly ? 
Let my bosom, love o’er-laden, 
Speak its passion ere I die. 
“Night by night I’ve watched thee moving 
In thy beauty on the shore, 
Night by night has grown my loving ‘ 
Till my heart can bear no more. 
* Tell, why weeping thus and lonely 
By Drumlona’s shore you stray, 
Tell, why in the night-time only 
Wend you here your mortal way ?” 


To these questions of Fillan, the fairy answers that it%is not by 
choice that she takes her course, not from “his kind face flying 
that she plunges beneath the lake.” 


‘** Where yon moon-lit lake is shining 
Once my father’s castle stood, 
And the fairy hosts combining 
"Whelmed it ‘neath the crystal flood. 


“* Meva, queen of fairy legions, 
For an hour ’ere midnight chime, 
irants my prayer to view these regions, 
Scenes of all my happy time. 
** But if from the shore I wander, 
Or beyond the midnight stay, 
Of these dear scenes growing fonder, 
Death then holds me for its prey. 
“Fondly now, thy love returning, 
Beats this throbbing heart of mine, 
But I feel, with tears of mourning, 
That I never can be thine. 


“Yet for one hour, nightly meeting, 
Love’s sweet transports we may prove, 
At each meeting there repeating 
Every vow of tender love.” 


Fillan then asks the fairy maiden how he is to summon her. 
She answers,— 
“ When the hour of midnight’s tolling, 
If I be not here, she said, 
Where Drumlona’s waves are rolling 
Seek a snow-white, silken thread.” 
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This silken thread is twined round the fairy’s heart, and as it is 


drawn 
“You shall see me swiftly springing 
From its waters to your side. 


“ Let no blood your hand be staining 
When the snow-white cord you clasp, 
Let no guilt your soul be chi aining, 
Else I die beneath your grasp.’ 


So, night after night, Fillan draws the silken cord, and sees 
the form. of his beloved rising from the clear blue lake. Now 
comes the second fyte, and the metre and the subject change 
together. Fillan is going homeward one bright May evening, 
after his usual meeting with the lake maiden, when he starts. 

“What blaze is that he sees, up-flaring to the skies ? 


He rushes down with throbbing he: wt to where the strong flames roar, 
One mighty blaze now meets his gaze, his loved home rising o’er, 


It is “ McMahon Roe, his cruel foe,” who has wrought this deed 
of blood, who has rushed into the tower, when all were sleeping, 
and murdered Fillan’s sire and sisters twain, and set fire to the 
castle. 
“ And then away, ere break of day, the murderer has fled, 
Grief’s torrents roll o’er Fillan’s soul, and ’whelm his anguish’d mind; 
But soon they ebb, and in their place dark vengeance stays behind. 


Revenge now fills his heart and soul, and gasps in every breath, 
Revenge ! revenge! a full revenge, though purchased by his death.” 


For three days he sits amid his ruined home; on the third 
evening he goes on towards Drumlona’s lake. On his way he 
passes ‘through a wood, and there sees: his foe, “‘ McMahon Roe, 
unarmed and asleep. ” “At the sight of his ‘father’s murderer 
Fillan’s sword is bared, but conscience cries, 

“Oh, stay that cruel blow, 
A shameful deed it is to slay an unarmed, sleeping foe.”’ 

Vengeance, however, like a bursting storm, rushes o’er Fillan’s 
bosom, his sword pierces McMahon’s heart, and he is crimson 
with the life blood of his foe. The third fyte begins in a lighter 
strain. 

“ Now away to Drumlona he’s hieing, 
While moonbeams lighten the plain, 


_ The blood on his right hand is lying, 
But he thinks not about the stain.” 


His thoughts are fixed on his loved maiden beneath the lake, and 
he hopes to find comfort from her. 


* Quick he seizes the silken cord lying 
Upon Drumlona’s smooth strand, 
Soon, soon, shall his loved maid be flying, 
To meet him from far fairyland. 


“ His blood-crimsoned hand the cord seizes, 
And lifts it up from the lake, 
But as Fillan’s red hand the cord raises, 
Deep moanings upon his ear break. 
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* And now, ‘neath the moonlight bright beaming, 
Drumlona seems red with gore, 
And deep crimson stains are seen gleaming 
Like red veins its clear bosom o'er.” 


Then Fillan hears the voice of his loved maid, revealing the 
doom he has brought upon her. 


“ Oh! loved one, I am dying, 
Destroyed by thy hand, 
My spirit is flying 
To death's gloomy land. 
Thy hand, crimson gory, 
Thy soul filled with wrath, 
Declare my dark story, 


Of ruin and death. 
* * 


* * * 


* Too late, now, thou weepest, 


Lost loved one, farewell.” 
ok 


* * * * 


Fillan can bear no more, but, flinging himself into the lake, 
rejoins his dear maid in the grave. 

Such extracts as these can only give a faint idea of Mangan’s 
poetical powers. There is an irresistible swing about his verses 
which carries one along, and unless the whole of a poem is given, 
with all its varying kevs, the charm and effect of it cannot be 
conveyed. The story of Pat O’ Leary, who is carried off into fairy- 
land while he is ina drunken slumber, is told in a quick, tripping 
measure that seems to flow from the pen spontaneously. 


“ A seat was brought for Pat O'Leary 
By a flunkey of a fairy, 
Down he sat and roused the piping 
Till their eyes he soon was wiping, 
While the hare-bell Puck was ringing, 
And the fairies round him bringing. 

* * * * 

Now Paddy was upon his mettle, 
The fairy dancers all to settle. 
He blew the pipes and worked the chanter 
From an amble to a canter ; 
He played so quick and blew so sprightly, 
To keep the time it pushed them tightly. 
Not a moment stopt the dancing, 
Down the middle went they prancing ; 
Still he kept them briskly working, 
Setting, turning, bounding, jerking, 
Quicker still he blew the piping, 
Soon their faces they were wiping ; 
King Donn danced on like a Briton, 
Swore he'd die before he’d set down, 
On he galloped, smoking, puffing, 
But was stopped by fits of coughing. 
One by one each dancing fairy 
Hotter grew, and still more weary. 
One by one each was seen lagging, 
Sitting down, despite his bragging, 
Still the pipes, like thunder, blew on, 
When one tune tired, came a new one,” 


Contrast this with “The God-made Chivalry,” a poem in a 
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more serious strain, and some idea may be given of Mangan’s 


versatility. 
“ He who with manly, gallant heart, 

On God and his right arm depending, 
Hath ever ta’en the righteous part, 

The wronged, though weak and poor, defending,— 
Who, the oppressed to raise and free, 

Unmoved, when all around were flying, 
Hath poured his blood for liberty, 

The despot to the death defying,— 
Who thus hath fought for sacred right, 
Behold in him the God-made knight.” 


“The Romance of Colvin,’ showing how Dr. Colvin cheated 
the devil, has a grim satire about it, which was Mangan’s nearest 
approach to humour. The old Celtic legends of his native land 
furnished him with abundance of material to work on. We have 
the “Romance of the Headless Horseman,” “The Romance of 
the Unburied Legs,’’ “The Vision of Egan O'Reilly,” “The 
Romance of the Fairy Cure,” “The Romance of Strongbow,” and 
all are given with an ease and a variety of metre which show a 
wonderful mastery over the resources of the English tongue. 
The only poem, however, that we can linger over a little is an 
autobiographical fragment called “The Nameless One.” In 
this Mangan tells us something of the story of his life. He 
allows us to glance into his hidden thoughts, his secret ambitions, 
his cruelly disappointed love. It seems as if it were a relief to 
him to take the world into his confidence, and from his garret in 
the purlieus of Dublin to utter a long-felt cry, a very De Pro- 
fundis of the soul. 


“ Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea ; 
God will inspire me while I deliver 

My soul of thee! 


“Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 


“Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour, 
How shone for Aim, through his grief and gloom, 
No star of all heaven sends to light our 

Path to the tomb. 


“ Roll on, my song, and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining all earth can give, 
He would have taught men from wisdom’s pages 
The way to live. 


“And tell, how trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, and wrong, 
He fled for shelter to God, Who mated 

His soul with song ;— 


“ With song, which always, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed on like a rill in the morning beam, 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid, 

A mountain stream. 


VOL. XVIII. 
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“ Tell how this Nameless, condemned for years long 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 
Saw things which made him, with groans and tears, long 
For even death. 
* x * 
‘‘ And he fell far through that pit abyssmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil's dismal 


Stock of returns. 
* * * * 


* * 


* 


‘Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! There let him dwell ! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here, and in hell!” 


Mangan’s craving to find an audience “ fit, though few,” seems 
to have been answered. A cheap re-print of some of his poems, 
not the best, has been lately issued by Mr. H. Gill of Dublin, and 
after being almost forgotten for nearly forty years, his name is 
now often mentioned as one of those Irish sons of the people to 
whom the gift of song has been vouchsafed. When we consider 
that Mangan was entirely self-educated, that he picked up his 
knowledge of German and Spanish at bookstalls, and in stolen 
hours at the college library, we can only wonder at his powers of 
mind, and at his resolute bent for finding an utterance in song. 
He had nothing to encourage him in this self-sought vocation. He 
was never held up to the public as a phenomenon in low life, never 


“ Courted or caressed, high-placed in hall, a welcome guest,” 


as hundreds of petty versifiers have been. Instead of this, oaths, 

curses, reproaches of the coarsest kind greeted him wherever he 

turned. He was uncheered by any smiles of sympathy or fond 

glances of encouragement. He was only too glad to accept the 

humblest payment that was offered to him. No harbour of 

refuge offered except what he made for himself by pouring out 

his verses. During the last year of his life he wrote twenty-two 

poems for the Jrishman newspaper, and even while the death- 

struggle was shaking his frame, his busy brain was at work. He 

seems to have been constantly haunted by a desire to shake 

himself loose from his habits of opium eating and _ brandy 

drinking, but they were too strong for him. Prematurely old 

and grey, he succumbed to his fate. But “beyond these voices 

there is peace.” | 
As he says himself, | 


“ Thou cans’t not live unless thou die ; 
Thou must march far to reach thy goal 
Of endless rest !” 


C. J. HAMILTON. 
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“ROBERT ELSMERE.”’’ * 





Mucu has been written about what it is the fashion to call the 
“functions ” of criticism; but luckily the most important duty 
the critics have to perform is a very simple one, requiring no other 
qualities than ordinary taste and presence of mind. This dut 
is to keep the public informed of the merits of the new books 
as they appear, to unmask pretenders, and to take those which 
deserve it by the hand and conduct them to a place of honour. 

But, simple as this sounds—for who could be so stupid as not 
to know a good thing on seeing it ?—it is notorious that in 
nothing has British criticism failed more signally than in recog- 
nizing fresh talent. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that for 
every hundred articles, full of just appreciation, which have been 
written since a Tennyson, say, or a Browning, have carved their 
reputations for themselves, there was hardly one, while they were 
still unknown, which discerned the truth. So much easier is it 
to follow, than to give a lead. Now, however, that the race of 
the giants is becoming extinct, and swans are no longer hatched, 
the critics are rushing into the other extreme; and it seems as if 
every goose, which breaks the shell, is to be proclaimed a noble 
bird by the reviewers, all laudably anxious to have the blood of 
no more Keatses on their conscience. 

If ever book was bound to be a work of genius, it is Robert 
Elsmere; which, long before it was ready for the printers, was 
known to be going to be the book of the latter half of the century. 
From the very first there was a feeling of expectation in the air 
about it, of the kind which Sheridan so unsympathetically called 
the “puff preliminary.” And no sooner had the three sacra- 
mental volumes appeared than the critics discovered —“ nem. con. 
egad,” as Mr. Dangle says—that they more than fulfilled the most 
exacting anticipations. The Morning Post began, and thought- 
fully allayed the apprehensions of the genteel but unintellectual 
classes by saying that, though “exception may justly be taken to 
most of the ideas of Elsmere and his friends, yet the moral atmo- 
sphere of the book is excellent ; ”°—thereby illustrating in homely 
language the truth more portentously proclaimed by Mrs. Ward 


— Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphry Wari. Fifth edition. 3 vols. Smith & Elder. 
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when she speaks of “that dissociation of the moral judgment 
from a special series of religious formule which is the crucial, 
the epoch-making, fact of our day.’ The other papers were less 
squeamish, and assured those of their readers who were in want 
of a new religion, that they would find Elsmere’s an excellent one, 
And even the 7imes, the literary judgments of which, especially 
in respect of books written by Oxford people, are so eccentric as 
only to be explicable on the ground of a determination to be 
disinterested at all hazards—even Jupiter Jeames himself, who 
had tried to laugh down Thackeray, was polite and patronizing to 
Mrs. Ward. 

Other authors—poor Neiges d’Antan—have ere now been 
overpraised in the newspapers. A crowning glory has been 
reserved for Mrs. Ward. Those astonishing gentlemen, “our 
London correspondents,” informed the provinces that Mr. Glad- 
stone's attention had been turned to the book ; and, sure enough, 
a review of it by the Right Honourable Gentleman appeared in 
due course, under Mr. Knowles’s auspices. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
favourite authors—as the Star informs us apropos of his review 
—are Aristotle, St. Augustine, and Dante, has found a quartum 
quid in Mrs. Ward; just as Mr. Bright, who was nurtured on 
the Bible and Milton, found in the Hpic of Hades a poem worthy 
to be commended to the Birmingham public. Mr. Gladstone's 
treatment of the subject is all, and more than all, that might be 
expected. But with that inopportune candour, which makes the 
dismay of his allies, he compares the novel to a treadmill, in an 
elaborate metaphor for which everyone will be grateful. A better 
description could not be given, as all unprejudiced and _ healthy- 
minded readers will find. And where Mr. Gladstone confesses 
to a sense of effort, a humble descendant of Pennialinus, who is 
not allowed to skip, and who is bound to finish, may own without 
shame to a weariness and vexation of spirit. 

However, it is quite evident that the book is one which should 
be in every gentleman’s library, and without a review of which 
no gentleman’s magazine would be complete. So, with the 
reader’s permission, we will ruthlessly undertake the part of the 
devil’s advocate, and, unmoved by the sincerity of purpose and 
earnestness of treatment which distinguish the author’s work, 
and which must always command respect, we will exaniine the 
claims of Robert Elsmere to the praises it has received, and the 
popularity it has achieved. 

The popularity is not so surprising, considering the interest 
which is always taken in any travesty of real people under the 
guise of fiction. Literary conversation, which is usually a lan- 
guishing affair and the last resource of the socially destitute, at 
once acquires the animation of a game, when it comes to fitting 
the caps of a novel to living heads; and thus a book gets talked 
about and advertised in an absolutely illegitimate manner. We 
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cannot congratulate Mrs. Ward on that part of her success which 
is due to the curiosity of this kind which she has excited—a 
curiosity which has been naturally quickened by the many keys 
which have been published to the names of her characters. 

Asa work of art, the cardinal fault of Robert Elsmere is, that, 
whatever other qualities it may possess, it lacks the saving gift 
of invention, without which all the rest are naught, and for 
want of which these three volumes are not a novel at all, but a 
gigantic tract. “Whatever has been once in a book,” says 
Bagehot, “may be put in a book again,” and everything in 
Robert Elsmere has a second-hand flavour, while nowhere is it 
touched by a spark of the right Promethean fire. Not that there 
is not a great deal of conscientious copying from nature, too much 
indeed, but the copying is all done in the mechanical spirit of a 
drawing-master’s exercises, and it wants that mysterious element 
of originality, which cannot be defined, but the presence of which 
is unmistakable, and fixes the gulf which separates the work of 
an artist from the respectable compositions of a pupil. 

Regarded in this latter light the work does its author infinite 
credit, and its faults are only those which might be expected from 
an ambitious amateur. But to say with the Academy that, com- 
pared with Adam Bede, Robert Elsmere “in scope is ampler, 
in human sympathy broader, in insight as deep, if not so keen,” 
is misleading, to put it as mildly as possible; and though the 
critic admits that in “ dramatic instinct ” Mrs. Ward is inferior to 
George Eliot, he ought in common honesty to have added that 
this inferiority is to be found in style also, in humour, in wit, in 
satire, in pathos, in character, in fancy, in cleverness, in imagina- 
tion, and in the thousand and three other ingredients which com- 
bine together to make that mysterious whole called art. 

The pity of it is that the enormous labour and pains which 
have been evidently expended on the book only serve to bring 
out more clearly the author’s natural deficiencies. It is the old 
story. An author boasts he has devoted his life to a subject— 
the reply is, ‘Then you have taken the best way to prevent your 
making anything of it.” “The reason,” says Bagehot, whose own 
work is the best proof the truth of the doctrine laid down in his 
essay on Shakespeare from which we have already quoted :— 

“The reason why so few good books are written is that so few people who can 
write know anything. In general, an author has always lived in a room, has read 


books, has cultivated science, is acquainted with the style and sentiment of the best 
authors ; but he is out of the way of employing his own eyes and ears.” 


These words might have been written with the express purpose 
of meeting thefcase of Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Ward is so saturated 
with what has been said on every imaginable topic by others, 
that she brings to things a preconceived idea, which prevents 
her seeing them as they really are. She is incapable of entering 
into other people’s feelings; she must always interpret them by 
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the light of her own theories, And she is absolutely convinced 
that there can be no existences in heaven and earth except those 
which have been dreamt of and brought to book in her philo- 
sophy. The result is that none of her characters are real. They 
all share their creator’s fault of putting on coloured. spectacles 
before looking at anything. They are never natural, but always 
posing in the roles assigned them as cynics, philosophers, sceptics, 
believers, and what nots. And, throughout all their interminable 
discussions and soliloquies and self-communings, not one of them 
but falls victim to a fallacy, which makes them all consider facts 
by the light of preconceived theories, instead of subordinating, 
as honest men should, their theories to their facts. 

A novel without invention can only be saved from disaster (we 
use the word in an artistic and not in a commercial sense) by 
a sense of humour, which covers in fiction, as charity does in 
ethics, a multitude of sins. Many a book, which fails as a whole, 
is yet redeemed by its humour so far as isolated scenes go, and so 
achieves fame. It would be exaggeration to say that Mrs. Ward 
is devoid of humour; but she possesses chiefly the cotiscientious 
variety of the quality, and not that spontaneous sort, the salt 
of the human mind, which is of inestimable value in literature 
for its negative no less than for its positive virtues ; saving, as it 
does, its possessor from ever taking the fatal step which leads 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. This step Mrs. Ward takes 
frequently, firmly and heavily. What can have induced her to 
lay the scene of her most poignant passages between husband and 
wife usually in the bedroom, and, following the fatal precedent 
of Middlemarch, sometimes even in bed itself? The fourposter, it 
is perfectly true, is one of the most cherished institutions of the 
British clergy, but in a romance it should be kept mysteriously 
in the background, felt but not seen. Its introduction rouses 
feelings of irritation in the uninitiated, and grotesque associations 
in the minds of those for whom the curtain lecture has lost the 
charm of novelty. Mrs. Ward is certainly a mistress of uncon- 
scious humour. 

Of conscientious humour, too, there is a great deal, and in the 
first volume each serious scene is regular ly followed by a comic 
one, as in a melodrama, where the murders are relieved by 
comic dialogues between stage rustics, while the car penters 
behind are hammering away at the next. set piece. What is to 
be thought of the pleasantries which follow? Are they “ Miss 
Austenish,” as the author indirectly hints ? 


‘ Mrs. Thornborough moved on, her matronly face aglow with interest. ‘ Mary 
Jenkinson taken ill,’ she said. ‘ Well, it’s to be ‘hoped it won't be twins this time. 
But, as I told her last Sunday, it’s constitutional, my dear. I knew a woman who 
had three pairs! Five o’clock now. Well, about seven, it'll be worth while sending 
to inquire. When she overtook the Vicar ‘and his companion, she began to whisper 
certain particulars into the ear that was not on Rose’s side. The Vicar, who like 
Uncle Toby, was possessed of a fine natural modesty, would have preferred that his 
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wife should refrain from whispering on these topics in Rose’s presence. But he 
submitted, lest opposition should provoke her into still more audible improprieties.” 


Let it not for a moment be supposed by any reader of these 
pages who has not yet seen the novel that the Vicar, in the 
passage we have quoted, is the Rev. Robert himself. Mr, Thorn- 
borough no more resembles Mr. Elsmere than Mr. Slocum in Our 
Street resembles dear Mr. Oriel. To the character of Elsmere it 
is difficult to do justice, as Mrs. Ward seems, like a second 
Pygmalion, to have fallen in love with her creation, and lavishes 
on him so many compliments and tendernesses that the male 
reader feels a not unnatural pique. Everything he does and 
says is so emphasized that the reader is exhausted in the attempt 
to keep pace with the chronicle of emotions :— 

“Langham, looking at him, thought his smile one of the most beautiful and one of 
the most irrelevant things he had ever seen.” . . . “ A man at once of no pretensions 
and of unfailing natural dignity.” . . . “The slim figure, the transparent changing 
face.” .. . “Strangely conscious of his own young persistent feeling.” . . . “A life- 
=e pitch of intensity.” . . . “ That bounding step, that picturesque, impetuous 
talk. 

Phrases like these fall like snowflakes round Elsmere, and the 
more they are multiplied, the obscurer does the picture of him 
become. We gather, however, that he is quite irresistible. 
There is no one in the book who is not fascinated, and, with the 
exception (an important one) of his wife, inwardly convinced b 

him. He marries unfortunately “at a period of life when,” as 
his best friend says, “he is more struck by the difficulty of being 
morally strong than by the difficulty of being intellectually 
clear ;” and the lady of his choice, unsympathetic being, 1s alto- 
gether dismayed when he begins to have religious doubts, and is 
not altogether reconciled when, in eighteen months after leaving 
the Church, he has founded the new religion on a satisfactor 

basis. The knot is one which death alone can cut, and the 
Rev. Robert dies accordingly, not, however, of a decline or any 
vague romantic complaint, but of a good honest “gastric and 
lung chill,” which leads to “tubercular disease of the larynx.” 
Let nobody after this say that realism is not rampant among us. 

Catherine, Robert’s spouse, would be a well-drawn character if 
she were intended to be a type of the odious, narrow-minded 
British female, whose life is spent in pronouncing moral 
Judgments, but who has no other standard of right and wrong 
than her own stupid likes and dislikes. But it is quite impos- 
sible from Mrs. Ward’s descriptions to realise the charm which we 
are, nevertheless, assured is hers. And the worldly reader will 
feel that Madame de Netteville—a grande dame de par le 
monde, as Mrs. Ward understands le monde—is right when she 
points cut to poor Robert that his wife is not a fit companion for 
the likes of himself, Poor Robert! Full of a desire to improve 
everyone he meets, he indulges ‘an earnest wish to make the life 
of” this Madame de Netteville “more adequate and satisfying to 
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her.” But, alas! the dubious widow responds by falling in love 
with him, and tells him so, in a scene which—to parody Burke’s 
phrase—loses all its offensiveness by being supremely ridiculous, 
Mrs. Ward’s treatment of this thorny episode does more credit to 
her heart than to her head ; and she explains that the experience 
so shocked the Rev. Robert that “a certain boyish carelessness 
of mood he never afterwards quite recovered.” The inversion 
of the natural order of the words in this sentence is intended, 
we take it, to indicate the importance of the loss. 

As to Langham, Robert’s sceptical friend, who can’t make out 
whether he is in love or not, he is a sort of an elaboration of the 
chief character in Amouwrs de Voyage. But the emotions of 
Clough’s hero are trifling compared with those of Mrs. Ward's. 
This is how Langham describes his state of mind to a charming 
young lady, to whom, leaning over a gate, he spoke 


“ of his first ardent worship of knowledge, and passion to communicate it; and of the 
first intuitions in lecture, face to face with an undergraduate, alone in college rooms, 
sometimes alone on Alpine heights, of something cold, impotent, and baffling in him- 
self, which was to stand for ever between him and action, between him and human 
affection. . . . All these Langham put into words with an extraordihary magic and 


delicacy of phrase.” 

This is indeed a parlous state of mind, but it is not quite clear 
what the barrier was which divided Langham from action and 
affection, as in the very first week of his acquaintance with the 
young lady to whom he poured out the effusions quoted above, 
he seized her by the hand no less than four times—not reckoning 
mere good-night and good-morning greetings. What he would 
have done without the baffling sense which he so eloquently 
describes, heaven only knows! Nor is it ever satisfactorily ex- 
plained why he did not ultimately marry Rose, to whom he had 
no difficulty in proposing with all the forms and osculations! 

A last word remains to be said of the serious subjects treated 
in the book. It will have been seen from our quotations that 
Mrs. Ward belongs to the school which imagines that all that is 
wanted to explain a thing philosophically is to translate it from 
simple into difficult language; and, when her elaborate phrases 
are unravelled, it is found that the kernel of thought is not as 
subtle as its wrappings promised. Indeed, just as stories are 
written in words of one syllable for the use of infants, so Mrs. 
Ward seems to have set herself the task of expressing herself in 
words of not less than a given length,—polysyllabie sonorities, 
such as alone are worthy ‘of the ears of a Bélise. Thus, when 
Elsmere begins to make those discoveries about the nature of 
“testimony ' > which eventually drive him out of the Church, the 
reader, at first interested, is soon disappointed to find that nothing 
more is meant than what used to be known as the “ comparative” 
method of historical criticism, and that Mrs. Ward’s discovery 
is a truth which has been a commonplace of religious controversy 
for the last forty years. An Elsmere, in real life, must have 
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learnt all about “testimony” in his freshman’s term at latest; 
and, as matters stand in the novel, it is greatly to the discredit 
of Mr. Grey, Elsmere’s spiritual pastor and master, to have allowed 
him to go into the Church in complete ignorance on so vital a 
point. However, as has been acutely pointed out by a Noncon- 
formist divine, Elsmere was never a Christian in the accepted 
sense of the word; he consistently treats religion as a branch of 
the fine arts, regarding it merely as a means of satisfying certain 
purely personal emotions ; nor does he appear to be conscious of 
the existence of those problems which have bewildered men since 
the days of Job, and to which no answer has yet been found, 
except by those who believe in a Divine Providence, and in the 
immortality of the soul. Thus, on leaving the Church, he has 
no difficulty in at once providing himself with a new “series of 
formulze” ; nor is he ever assailed by any doubts as to the;grounds 
on which these formulz are based. What the new religion 
actually is, Mrs. Ward prudently declines to say; but, so far as 
we can gather, it simply consists of wearing a medal and using 
the old words in a new sense, though it is not explained why 
the words do not lose their virtue with their meaning. 

“ Elsmerism,” as a substitute for a revealed religion, is not 
worth the powder and shot of argument, though forms of it 
undoubtedly exist and flourish. But, wherever this is the case, 
we imagine that its votaries will be found to be labouring under 
a hopeless confusion of mind between the merits of the preacher 
personally, and those of the doctrines which he expounds. A 
charming curate is likely to inspire more and warmer enthusiasm 
than any “ series of religious formule.” 


S. M, 





























































KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
A Womance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” ‘‘ For God and Gold,’ etc. 


CHAPTER VI, 


“THE KINGS COUNCILLORS.” 


* And now he seeks which way to proove, 
How he his fancie might remoove.” 


MONSIEUR DE TRICOTRIN was right. The King had been fasci- 
nated. That was clear. It was the talk of every breakfast table 
in Oneiria. And Mdlle. de Tricotrin was right too. It made very 
little difference to the king, except to amuse him; but this was 
not so clear to the breakfast tables. 

Amused Kophetua certainly was. It was highly entertaining 
to see how clever the little woman was. He quite laughed to 
himself to think how great an impression she had made on him, 
and he looked forward with a fresh pleasure to playing with a 
toy of such exquisite ingenuity without giving a thought to the 
danger of the pastime. The mere fact that he was charmed he 
considered quite a sufficient safeguard. It was only a proof that 
she was a deeper cheat than the rest, and therefore more con- 
temptible. And yet, somehow, this morning, the wiles of women 
did not appear quite so detestable ; he found himself wondering if 
there were not something to be said for them, when they could 
produce so delightful a result. He was sitting in the library 
pretending to transact business with Turbo and Dolabella, when 
his train of thought brought him for the twentieth time that 
morning to this same point, and with a half unconcious desire for 
protection against what he knew to be a dangerous heresy, he 
addressed himself to his friends. 

“What a charming woman Mdlle. de Tricotrin would be,” he 
said, “to anyone who could not see through her!” 

The general started. He happened to have a piece of business 
that morning, but he was absent, and had made little progress ; and 
now Kophetua’s voice suddenly awoke him to the mortifying 
fact that with a view of ascertaining the value of a living which 
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was under his consideration, he was unconsciously looking out 
“Tricotrin” in the army list. Turbo did not start at all. He 
had been watching the king, and expecting the remark for the 
last hour. 

“ Yes, she is certainly very pretty,” said the general with a con- 
fusion, which was not bettered by his feeling immediately that 
he ought to have said something else. 

“That is assuredly the case, sire,” said Turbo, looking hard at 
the disconcerted general. “It is very fortunate we can all see 
through women so easily.” 

“But she is clever, isn’t she, general?” said the king with a 
smile of amusement. 

“Well, your majesty,” replied the general, regaining his com- 
posure, “she might deceive more than a tyro, but to us it was 
evident from the first.” 

“Ah!” said Turbo with more than his ordinary sneer, “ I knew 
what the general would be thinking when she shrank on her 
father’s arm. It was very clumsy.” 

“ Positively disgusting,” cried the general with great relief. 

At this moment a chamberlain announced that the Marquis 
de Tricotrin was at the Palace and awaited General Dolabella’s 
leisure. 

“T ventured last night,’ explained Dolabelia hurriedly, “to ask 
him to see the gardens; we were discussing a little question of 
tactics which I thought we might elucidate there at our leisure.” 

“And was his daughter coming with him?” asked the king 
with affected unconcern. 

“That is what is so annoying,” the general answered. “ You 
see he asked if he might bring her, and what could I say? It will 
be hopeless to settle the point this morning.” 

“Not at all, general,” said Turbo, maliciously ; “you could not 
have a better master in tactics than Mdlle. de Tricotrin.” 

“Yes,” laughed the King, “you had better go at once. I 
excuse your further attendance.” 

“What a child our general is!” said the king when he was 
gone. “Now tell me what you thought of her, Turbo. It always 
amuses me.” 

So Turbo told the king what he wanted the king to think. 
He was never more trenchant or merciless; but the more he 
reviled, the more clearly there came before the king’s eyes the 
beautiful face and the baby look it wore when she seemed te 
forget herself in the dance. Whether it was this, or whether it 
was that Turbo was more brutal than usual, it matters little, 
but the king was not amused. The chancellor’s coarse satire 
seemed particularly distasteful. He began to wish he had not 
started the subject. At last as he listened he noticed the 
founder's rapier was still lying on the table between them. That 
increased his discomfort. He looked up into the shadows under 
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the morion, and then at his watch. It was time for his morning 
walk, and he descended by his private stair into the gardens. 

There was a long and trim grass alley where he was ac- 
customed to take the air, and plunged as he was in thought he 
turned into it mechanically almost before he knew. The sound 
of women’s voices aroused him, and he looked up to see a sight 
which convinced him that General Dolabella’s point in tactics was 
likely to be thoroughly discussed that morning after all. For 
from the end of the alley he saw his mother and Mdlle. de Tricotrin 
approaching. They were talking, but were too far for him to hear 
what they said, yet not so far but that he could see that the 
beauty looked if possible more beautiful than last night. 

She was dressed in the same kind of soft high-girdled gown, in 
strange contrast with the queen-mother’s stiff brocades. Her 
face glowed with freshness like a flower, and she seemed in the 
king’s eyes more natural than Nature itself, or at least than it 
was permitted to be in the gardens of the Palace. For there 
Nature was generously assisted, not merely with the trim 
clipping and rectilinear planting of our old English gardens, 
In Oneiria they had advanced a long way beyond the ideas which 
the old knight brought with him: the inorganic kingdoms had 
been called in to supply the poverty of the organic, and vases 
and statues were there without number. As though to show 
Nature what a mistake she had committed, the vases were made 
to look like shrubs and the shrubs like vases, and the long-legged 
statues seemed always in a gale of wind, while the trees looked 
as though a hurricane could not stir their rigidity. It is then 
little to be wondered at that Mdlle. de Tricotrin, in the midst of 
such surroundings, sustained the impression she had originally 
produced in the king’s mind. 

She greeted him charmingly, so charmingly indeed, that he 
a little lost his presence of mind, and in trying to recover his 
composure he found himself kissing the queen-mother affection- 
ately. It was difficult to say how it happened, unless it was that 
she looked so happy and motherly that morning. When it was 
over he was sufficiently himself again to notice that Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin was gazing at him with a look of admiration he had 
not noticed before; and it disturbed his balance once more that 
she did not lower her blue eyes when he caught her looking at 
him, but continued to watch him from under her long dark lashes 
while he made her his compliments. 

“It is fortunate we met,” said the queen-mother, when the 
first few words were over. “1 wanted to go in. It is too hot 
for me here. We were trying to find Monsieur de Tricotrin; but 
you can take my place now, Kophetua.” 

Kophetua did not think it at all fortunate. In fact he was 
getting a little afraid of Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She had a disturbing 
effect upon him, but he could hardly refuse, especially since the 
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queen-mother withdrew as she spoke and left them in the 
alley alone. 

They were some time in finding the Marquis. In fact the 
Marquis had seen everything from a terrace behind the trees, and 
had no intention of allowing himself to be found too soon. So 
the poor general, with rueful countenance, had to listen at painful 
length to certain invaluable military opinions which the Marquis 
had acquired at second hand. The king’s conversation was 
certainly more pleasant. He soon regained his composure as 
they strolled along, and began to talk. 

“T am sure, sire,” she said, after they had admired the garden 
a little, “you must be the one perfectly happy man in the world. 
Till yesterday,” she added with something like a sigh, “ I thought 
there was not even one.” 

“And why do you think I am that one, mademoiselle ?” asked 
the king. 

“ Because you have everything, sire.” 

“ But you forget I am a king.” 

“No, sire. JI remember it. I know kings should be the 
unhappiest men in the world while those they govern are so 
unhappy. In France a prince like you would be miserable, but 
it is different here where every one is so happy and none are 
oppressed or poor or wicked.” 

“And do you think that should make me happy, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Yes, sire, I know it must. Had my ancestors handed me 
down a kingdom like yours, which they had purged of every evil, 
I should worship them every day.” . 

“And do you think that nothing more is needed—that it is 
enough to contemplate the happiness of my subjects ?” 

“Yes, sire, it is the highest happiness.” 

“Can you not think there may be something else a man may 
crave for, something still higher ?” 

“Ts there something else?” she said looking up at him 
sympathetically. 

He paused before he answered. He did not like the way she 
was drawing him immediately to tell her his inmost thoughts ; 
yet it was so pleasant—this strange, sympathetic power of the 
beautiful woman at his side, who was so frank and unaffected. 
It was somehow like talking to aman, and yet so widely different. 
He knew his next reply would place them on closer terms than 
he had ever been with a woman before. He hesitated, and then 
took the plunge. 

“JT will tell you,” he said, speaking with an earnestness which 
surprised him, and which he could not prevent. “That something 
else which is highest of all is to contemplate happiness, which 
you have wrought yourself. What is it to me that my people are 
contented, rich, and unoppressed? It is not my work. 1| could 
not even make them otherwise if I tried. It is my ancestors 
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who have done it all. Without a thought for those who were 
to come after they laid law to law, and ordinance to ordinance 
till the whole was perfect. They tore up every weed, they 
smoothed down every roughness in their unthinking greed of 
well-doing. They strove unceasing to perfect their own nobility 
and gave no heed to me. See in what fetters they have bound 
my soul. All my life I have striven and denied myself that 
I might grow up a statesman in fact as well as name; that | 
might be a physician to my people, to detect and cure the most 
secret maladies that seize on nations, and stretch out my arm 
in such wide-reaching strokes as men see wondering, and say, 
‘There is a king of men.’ But you are a woman,” he said, 
suddenly dropping his inspired tone to one of no little bitterness, 
“and cannot understand what it is for a man to feel thus.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I understand,” she cried, “and from my heart 
I pity you. I know what you would.say. You who rise up 
and feel your strength to make a garden of the wilderness and 
see the work is done. I knowall you mean. It was what the 
great voice of the wind said to me, when it had borne our galleon 
into port so bravely and roared out through the naked spars as 
we lay at anchor: ‘See what a power is in me, but my work 
is done. You give no heed to the might that is going by, and I 
must pass on and consume my strength without an end.’ ” 

The king looked at her in wonder. It was a woman that 
spoke, but they were the words of more than a man. She 
understood all that he meant; nay, much that he had hardly 
grasped before. He was more disturbed than ever, and it was 
with difficulty he steadied his voice to speak. 

“Then you can understand, mademoiselle,” he said quite 
softly, “that I am perfectly miserable rather than perfectly 
happy Bi 

es, sire,” she said ; “but such sorrow as yours is a better 
thing than other men’s happiness.” 

« Yet it is none the less hard to bear.” 

“True ; but it is also the easier to change to gladness.” 

“T do not understand ; what do you mean ?” 

“There is a remedy so simple that I hardly dare to tell your 
majesty. I have presumed too far in all this—yet forgive me, 
sire, if when I heard such words as yours, I forgot that I spoke 
with a king.” 

“ Nay, tell me all. I desire to know.” 

“Tt is then, sire,” she said, looking down almost shyly and 
speaking with some hesitation. “ It i is, when the great things 
are done, to do the little things that are left undone. It is not 
given to all to do deeds that sound to the ends of the ear th, but 
there are little things that a great man may do greatly so that 
they shall ring in the furthest heights of heaven.’ 
“What things are those? I do not understand.” 
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“ Perhaps I speak foolishly, yet I feel so strongly, that a man 
like you would be sure to find them if you sought.” 

“But where—where am I to seek ?” 

“Amongst your people. If you were to go down to them 
so that they might not know you, you would find wrongs to 
right, wrongs that are little in the eyes of man but great before 
Heaven. Then you would know in your heart that the greatest 
acts are those which are done with the loftiest purpose and by 
the greatest soul.” 

“You would have me a very Haroun-al-Raschid,” he said with 
a laugh, for he felt that their talk was getting dangerously 
elevated, and he was ashamed of his weakness in letting it go 
so far. 

“And why not?” she answered, smiling as though her mood 
had changed with his. “ What monarch had a happier life or left 
a happier memory behind him; and it is for the little things that 
he is remembered. But I see my father,” she added, “I need 
detain your majesty no longer.” 

With the prettiest curtsey in the world she left him, and 
Kophetua returned to his apartments with his peace of mind 
considerably disturbed. The whole day he was the prey of 
the most conflicting thoughts, but above all to the humiliating 
conviction that he had been saying to this bewitching French- 
woman things which he had never breathed in his life to any 
one but Turbo, his bosom friend. The idea she had suggested 
was fascinating enough. It would be very pleasant to try, and 
to tell her of his success afterwards; and at all events an excite- 
ment of any kind would be good for him, and serve to get her 
out of his mind a little. 

Which of these considerations weighed most with him perhaps 
he hardly knew himself. He made and unmade his mind fifty 
times before nightfall; but still it is certain that as the moon 
rose Trecenito found himself stealing out of the private entrance 
of his gardens with his hair dishevelled and unpowdered, and his 
person concealed with a wide slouch hat, and a voluminous cloak 
or burnouse which he used on his hunting expeditions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“THE LIBERTIES OF ST. LAZARUS.” 
“ He saw a beggar all in gray.” 


It has been said already that the beggar class in Oneiria enjoyed 
peculiar and extensive privileges. It was a factor in the Oneirian 
polity, that one would hardly have expected to find, and its exist- 
ence would be hard to explain were it not for a passage in a 
memoir, which the founder left behind him, as an exposition of 
the motives which led him to adopt some of the more unusual 
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provisions of the constitution. The style is no less crabbed and 
tortuous than it is usual to find at the time, but it is none the 
less interesting as giving us a glimpse into the old knight's habit 
of thought. 

“Forasmuch,” it runs, “as the riches of this world have been 
bestowed on us, not for each man’s ease and delight, which is the 
seedbed of sloth and gluttony, but rather for the perfecting of our 
natures by charity and almsgiving, whereby we are made partakers 
of all Christian virtue ; so at the first I was shrewdly exercised 
how this medicine should be furnished for men’s souls in a state 
where none should want. The which fears at last brought me to 
draw into one body all the useless and most outlandish of m 
people, to whom all manner of work should be forbidden, that 
a guild of beggars might be made, to be a receptacle for all that 
was imperfectable in the community, whereby, as it appeared to 
me, I could make such men, as were otherwise useless and noxious 
to the state, useful citizens in respect that they would serve as 
a whetstone to the virtue of the rest, and as it were, lay up for 
my garden a dung-heap or midden, which though itself is stinking 
and full of corruption, yet being dug in in season, bringeth up a 
plenteous growth of most sweet flowers and wholesome herbs.” 

The dung-heap commenced on these philosophical lines grew 
amazingly, and on the whole to the general health and cleanliness. 
Everything that had gone bad in the state drained into it by a 
natural process, and the resulting mass of human garbage which had 
collected at the time of which we are speaking, thoroughly deserved 
the evil reputation it had earned. Yet no one thought of inter- 
fering with it. A quarter of the city and a secluded valley into 
which it sloped away had been assigned to the guild by the 
founder, and as long as it did not exceed its boundaries it was 
allowed to go on gathering, festering, and growing. A certain 
number of the beggars were permitted to exercise their profession 
at the palace gates, otherwise it was all kept out of sight. Private 
people congratulated themselves on the excellent social drainage, 
it afforded, and lived as if they did not know of its existence. 
They avoided the subject, gave their annual alms, and enjoyed 
the virtue so purchased till the time came round for laying in 
another stock. As for the government it behaved in much the 
same way as the citizens. Every year it handed its donation 
from the central fund to the “emperor” of the guild, as he was 
called, and suffered him to make and administer his own laws 
within the liberties without any inquiry or interference. It was 
whispered that some of these laws were of the most barbarous 
kind, and when people remembered what a conglomeration of 
nationalities, both savage and civilised, the guild represented, they, 
as a rule, changed the conversation, as if they were afraid to 
think what loathsome poisons might have been produced by the 
fermenting together of so much heterogeneous matter. 
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It was only natural then that Kophetua should wend his way 
to the beggars’ quarter. It had been instituted by the founder for 
the increase of virtue, and he determined to seek in the reeking 
dung-heap for the elements to make fertile the soul he felt so 
barren within him. Moreover, as soon as the idea suggested 
itself, he began to see very clearly that the dung-heap had grown 
to a great wrong that was worthy of his best efforts to put right. 
He even confessed to himself that he had been aware of this for 
a long time, but either from cowardice or indolence he had refused 
to allow his dreaming to stiffen into a purpose. He always 
dismissed the idea almost before it was conceived and fell back 
again into his old colourless life with its never-changing round of 
banalities and affectation. With each relapse his selfishness and 
cynicism grew more hard. It only wanted one great effort to 
stir his barren soul, and one brave grapple with sin and hideousness 
to make all his heroism spring up in a harvest of golden grain. 
He knew that well enough in his better moments, yet he dreamed 
the dream and awoke, and was selfish and cynical and indolent 
still. 

But now he was aroused at last. He was ashamed to think 
whose voice it was that had awakened him. He wished it had 
been any other. Still he strode on under the shadow of the houses 
with a lighter heart than he had known for many years. And 
yet it was not without misgiving that he plunged into the liberties 
of St. Lazarus as the beggars’ quarter was called. It had an evil 
name, and his life had been so smooth that except in the chase 
he had never known what danger was. Strange tales were told 
of what had befallen men who had unwarily entered the quarter, 
and it was with a beating heart that he passed the great 
“ Beggars’ Gate.” 

He was no sooner past the barrier, however, than he saw before 
him a sight which drove everything else from his mind. Hurrying 
up the street in front of him, was an ungainly, limping figure, 
which it was impossible to mistake. That gait could be none 
but Turbo’s. What could it mean? Where could he be going? 
Kophetua drew closer under the shadow of the houses and followed. 

Turn after turn the chancellor took till he seemed to be seeki 
the very bowels of the liberty, and Kophetua began to feel it 
would be hard to find his way out again. Every now and then 
they passed ‘a beggar, but the king only drew his hat more 
closely down and hurried on. At last Turbo stopped at a little 
door in what seemed the wall of a court or garden, and after 
looking round stealthily to see if he were followed he entered. 
Kophetua walked quickly to the door which the chancellor had 
carefully closed after him. Once there he knew he had made no 
mistake, and understood at last the strange interest his chanceller 
always took in the beggars at the palace gate. 

“Nay, my pretty lump of foulness, do not avoid me,” he heard 
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Turbo’s mocking voice say; “I have found you alone this time, 
and you must come perforce.” 

“Stand back, stand back,” gasped a woman’s voice; “I will 
cry out and alarm them.” 

“You dare not, foul sweetheart,” said Turbo ; “ you know too 
well the penalty when one of you is found with one of us. Nay, 
do not struggle so. There’s no escape to-night.” 

There was a low choking cry of horror, and Kophetua burst 
open the door. At first he saw no one. He found himself in a 
little court behind a dilapidated house. Across the end where 
he stood ran a verandah in deep shadow. The noise of his 
entrance had hushed every sound. He could see nothing nor 
hear anything but his beating heart, when suddenly he was 
aware that a dark shadow had glided out of the verandah and 
had slipped by him through the door. Then in the far end he 
heard a low moan, and saw as he approached what seemed a 
heap of dirty rags lying in a corner, but he knew directly it was 
the lifeless form of a woman. 

She did not move when he touched her, so he carried her out 
and laid her down in the bright moonlight to see what ailed her. 
Very tenderly he rested her Sad on his knee and bent over the 
motionless form to feel for life in it. 

It was not without disgust that he did so, for it was only a 
beggar-girl he could see now, and she was no cleaner than her 
kind, Her face and hands were covered with dirt, her thick 
dark hair was matted and unkempt, and the rags that covered 
her were filthy beyond description. Yet her face looked so 
pale and careworn and delicate that he forgot all her foulness in 
his pity, and tried his best to revive her. 

At last she sighed deeply, and opened her eyes. They were 
large and dark and trustful, and they looked straight up into his 
with a strange wonder; so long and earnestly did she gaze at 
him with her far-off look, that he felt a sort of fascination coming 
over him and began to think how every one said the beggars 
were half of them witches. It was a great relief to see a dreamy 
smile lighting up her wan face. She stretched up her hands to 
him, and then dropped them as though she was too weak or too 
happy for anything but to lie as she was. 

“Are you the great God ?” she whispered, “or only an angel ? ” 

“ Lie still, child, a little,” he said tenderly ; “I am only human 
like yourself.” 

“Only a man!” she whispered with increasing wonder in her 
great dark eyes. “I thought I was dead and lay in God’s lap. 
They say I shall some day when my misery is done; but if you 
are a man He will be too beautiful for me. Let me lie here a 
little where I am and dream again.” 

She closed her eyes, but they seemed still to look at him. He 
could not forget them. It was like a spell. He could not think 
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of anything but them, and he let her lie while he gathered his 
straying thoughts. 

“Are you better?” he asked, when she moved again. “Try 
and sit up. I cannot stay here long. 

«“ Ah! Lremember,” she said with a shudder. “It was you who 
came in when he seized me, and I prayed for help, and then,— 
then I forget. Yes, you must go away and leave me.” 

“ But I must see you in the house first.” 

“No, no; I cannot go in to-night. Father was angry and beat 
me when I[ came in, and said I must stay on the stones all night 
because I had brought nothing home. I could not help it. 
They pushed me when Trecenito scattered the alms at the gate, 
and I could get none. And yet if I stay here, perhaps the man 
will come back.” 

“Do you know who it was ?” 

“Yes, the ugly man that I saw at the palace window. He 
followed me here once before and tried to make me go with him. 
But father came out, and he ran away. Oh, he is very wicked,” 
she said with another shudder. “He is not like you.” She lay 
back again peacefully on Kophetua’s knee and closed her eyes 
as if she would swoon again, but a noise in the house disturbed 
her almost directly. “It is father. Fly, fly, for your life,” she 
cried, starting up. 

As she spoke a tall beggar rushed out from the verandah 
with a long knife in his hand and made straight at Kophetua. 
The girl with a wild cry threw herself before the man and 
clasped his knees, crying again, “Fly, fly for your life;” and 
ere he well knew what he was doing, Kophetua had availed 
himself of the respite and was running down the street. He 
had not gone far, however, before he began to think what a bad 
beginning he was making to run away just as the danger 
commenced. Then those trusting eyes seemed to be lookin 
at him again and calling him back. So he stopped, determined 
to return and rescue her from her father’s fury. But now he 
was aware he had entirely lost his way. Still he would not 
give up his purpose, and cursing himself for his cowardice, 
wandered through street after street it seemed for hours and was 
then as far as ever from finding what he sought. Exhausted 
with his efforts, from time to time he sat down to rest and think 
which direction could be right. Many beggars passed him, but 
he dared not speak to one. Again and again he started up 
and walked on once more. His blood was up, and he was 
determined not to leave the girl to her fate. He knew life 
would be unendurable, if he returned without redeeming his 
cowardice. 

At last at the end of a narrow lane he emerged into a square 
where was a building larger than any he had seen before and all 
ablaze with light. Many beggars were going into it, and, hardly 
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knowing why, he joined himself to one of the tattered groups 
and went in too. 

He found himself directly in a great hall surrounded by a 
filthy crowd. At first he could see nothing but the smoke- 
blackened roof and the torches that flared all round. But 
presently in an eddy of the throng he was carried beside a 
rough wooden table on which men were standing. One of them 
looked down, and holding out a grimy hand invited him to 
get up beside him. Once there he could see all over the oreat, 
chamber. All round the walls was a mass of beggars packed 
close on floor and forms and tables, and dressed in every tattered 
costume under heaven, from east to west. Arab and Jew, Frank 
and Berber, all were there and every hybrid between, and the 
lurid torchlight lit up a pile of faces as evil as sin itself. 

At the further end was a raised platform, supporting a great 
high-backed chair which was ablaze with gilding and colour 
lately renewed. It formed the strangest contrast to the dirt and 
gloom and rottenness with which it was surrounded, but even 
stranger was the incongruity of its occupant. For upon it 
sat a little brown wizened man, so old that he hardly seemed 
alive, except in his restless eyes. His long white hair and beard 
straggled thinly over him and formed his only covering, except 
for a filthy waist cloth, and a chaplet of gold-pieces which 
served for a crown. He was not sitting in the European manner, 
but had drawn up his skinny brown legs on to the gilded seat, and 
was squatting like an oriental. Indeed, the whole scene 
savoured rather of the east than the west. The architecture 
was Moorish, and the tawdry throne was framed in a horseshoe 
arch. Turbans were more numerous than any other head-dress, 
and the front rows of the throng squatted on the dirty floor 
watching unmoved the scene that was being enacted before 
them. 

Yet it was moving enough. In the midst before the throne 
was an open grave, newly dug in the mud floor. Beside it two 
men were stripping as though for a fight. As soon as they 
were ready they stood up knife in hand and salaamed to the 
emperor; for such Kophetua knew he must be. Then came 

a shrill sound from the throne, like the voice of a heron, and 
anne murmur was hushed. 

“ Know all men,” it cried, “ why the High Court of St. Lazarus 
sits to-night. It sits for treason to the ancient guild ; it sits 
on one who is unchaste with the Gentiles. It sits on Penelophon, 
daughter of Ramlak. To-night she was found in the arms of 
her lover who came from the city. It is sin worthy of death. 
It is worthy the worst of deaths. Yet Dannok her brother 
maintains the charge is false, and will do battle for his sister 
with him on whom the lot of blood has fallen, the champion of 
St. Lazarus.” 
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Kophetua’s heart sank within him as the monotonous words 
fell slowly on his ear. Something told him that Penelophon 
must be the girl he had come to rescue; but how to do it now! 
With terrible anxiety he watched the combatants take their 
places opposite each other. Behind each of them were two 
others each armed, like the champions, with long knives. It was 
an awful scene to one, who had lived the life of Kophetua where 
all that was ugly or painful had long been refined away. The 
heat and stench made him feel sick and weak, so that the open 
grave and the knives, and the brown old emperor crouching in 
the gilded throne, seemed to weigh him down like a horrible 
dream. 

“Let Penelophon be brought forth to stand her trial!” 

The shrill voice died away again. A door opened by the dais, 
there was a movement in the throng, and breathless with dread 
Kophetua watched to see what would come. The crowd opened, 
and his life seemed to freeze up with horror. He tried to cry 
out, but no sound came. He shut his eyes to keep out the sight ; 
but it was useless, he could,not choose but look. There, between 
two hideous hags, walked what seemed the corpse of the girl he 
had tried to save. He knew her again though she was so 
changed. They had washed her clean as the body that is laid 


out for burial; they had wrapped her in grave-clothes, and her 


luxuriant dark hair hung down, combed and silky, over the white 
shroud like a pall. Yet he knew her. That wan face, the dark, 
trusting eyes he could never forget. It was she whom he had 
tried to befriend. It was she whom he had deserted. This was 
the end of his first attempt. She was to die the worst of deaths. 
She was to be buried alive ! 

And all depended on the skill of the stripling who was already 
sparring before the champion of St. Lazarus. They were long 
before they closed, and Kophetua watched breathlessly. Suddenly 
they were together and there was a flash and clink of steel, and 
the lad sprang back. On his shoulder was a streak of blood ; but 
before the king had well seen it, the two men behind leaped upon 
the wounded boy and plunged their knives into his back. Such 
was the fierce law of combat in the liberties of St. Lazarus. The 
first blood showed the right, and death was the portion of him 
who fought for the wrong. 

It was over,and Penelophon must die. Without ceremony the 
seconds seized her brother’s naked body and threw it into the 
open grave. Then the two hags began to drag their charge to it 
in her turn. She looked round wildly, her eyes staring with 
terror. Kophetua, in his intense anxiety, had worked himself to 
the front; and their eyes met. She started, and her horror 
changed to the look of wonder he had seen when first her eyes 
opened and gazed into his. He knew she was thinking her 
guardian angel was come again. It was more than he could bear. 
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Forgetting everything he leaped down into the open space, tore 
her from the hags and stood with the shroud-clad figure in his 
arms, bidding her fear nothing. 

“It is the Gentile lover,’ proclaimed the same monotonous cry 
of the shrivelled emperor. “He has come to lie in the same 
grave with his shameless love. Seize him and make ready !” 

“You dare not,’ cried Kophetua, as he threw back his cloak 
and hat. “Stand back! See! It is I, Kophetua the king.” 

There was a murmur of “Trecenito” through the throng, and 
the men who were come to obey the emperor’s orders fell back. 

“We know no king in the liberties but the emperor,’ droned 
the old man, quite undisturbed. “Seize him and prepare him 
for the grave!” 

“Stand back,” cried poor Kophetua, “you dare not lay hands 
onme. Think what your fates will be when my people hear of 
it.” 

“They will never hear of it,” chanted the emperor. “No one 
saw you come hither.” 

“Yes, Turbo, my chancellor, saw me,” cried the king growing 
alarmed. 

“ And he wishes your death that he may reign in your stead,” 
the voice droned on without a change of note. “Seize them, and 
put them together in Limbo for a foretaste of the narrower 
chamber that is to come, while the grave-clothes are prepared 
and another grave is dug; for now the dead shall lie alone. 
Away with them now, and fear not. The Emperor is greater 
than the King, and Sultan Death than both.” 

He ended in a shrill scream of mocking laughter, while 
Kophetua was seized and hurried along, powerless to resist. 
While the devilish merriment still rang out they thrust him in at 
the door whence the beggar-maid had been brought. Her they 
pushed in after him, and the door closed with a hollow clang. 

As soon as Kophetua could collect his thoughts sufficiently to 
look about him, he found himself shut in a narrow chamber, in 
every way adapted fora prison. One small window, about his 
own height from the ground, was the only outlet to the open air, 
and it was heavily barred. The moonlight streamed through it 
and poured a flood of silvery light about a stone bench in a recess 
on the opposite side. There his eyes rested at last immovably ; 
for there sat the beggar-maid swathed in her shroud and shining 
so white and ghostly in the moonbeams that she seemed no living 
thing. She sat upright, gazing before her with her wondering 
eyes as though she only half understood what had happened. 

And Kophetua wondered too—wondered to see how beautiful 
she was now her foulness was washed away. He knew the face 
well; where had he seen it? It must have been in his dreams. 
So he stood in the deep shadow watching and wondering and 
listening to the click of the spade and mattock, as the beggars 
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dug the grave he was to share with the living corpse before him. 
It was indeed, as the emperor had said, a foretaste of the tomb. 

Presently she turned her dark gaze on him. It was terrible to 
see the death-like thing looking at him, and he shuddered, but 
her soft voice reassured him. 

“T knew my angel would come down and save me again,” she 
murmured ; “when will you take me away? I am ready to go 
now; Dannok is dead, and I have no one left.”’ 

Poor child! He dared not speak and break her dream. He 
only watched her still, and then it flashed on him what face it 
was. It was in the old picture in his library he had seen it, the 
same wan delicate features, the same black hair waving so smooth 
and even over the snowy forehead. He had often wondered how 
a painter could have chosen such a face to fascinate a king. 
Now he saw it in the flesh he wondered no longer, but gazed his 
fill, and“ listened to the click of the grave-diggers. 

“ Must we wait very long?” murmured the beggar-maid again. 
“JT am very weary and crave for rest.” 

“My child, my child!” cried Kophetua, unable any longer to 
restrain himself, “I cannot save you. It is I that have ruined 
you, and we are going to lie side by side in the same dark grave.” 

As he spoke he went to her, and in spite of his half-super- 
stitious awe of the ghostly figure he took her in his arms, as 
though he would kiss away the new horror from her face; but he 
started back immediately, pale as herself. The click of spade 
and mattock had ceased, heavy footsteps sounded at the door, and 
the key rattled in the lock. 


(To be continued.) 
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The first fortnight of the month has freed France from the 
squabbles of the Chamber. The Parliamentary recess certainly 
relieves the Parisian press of much vituperative matter, but it 
also affords them the political sensations of President Carnot’s 
tour in the provinces to test the Republican feeling, and of 
General Boulanger’s harangue to his mining supporters at the 
bottom of a pit; the latter a peculiarly fine “ piece of business,” 


which we recommend to the careful consideration of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. 





The triumphant return of the “ce brave Général” was followed 
by the manifesto of the Comte de Paris. Those who expected 
anything but “ditto” to General B. must have been woefully 
disappointed—and indeed exceedingly short-sighted. For it is 
evident that for the destruction of the present parliamentary 
system Orleanists, Bonapartists, and Boulangists must combine ; 
the destruction of that system once accomplished, the cross-roads 
where the three must separate will have been reached ; it is in 
this very circumstance that the strength of the General lies. To 
a melodramatic popularity he adds the support of every party 
except the Opportunists and the Radicals. The declarations of 
the Comte de Paris since his return to England bear out this 
assertion. Here is what he is reported to have said :— 

“ The crisis is serious. It must be contemplated calmly, for it was inevitable. I 
announced it last year in my instructions to the representatives of the Royalist party. 
Events have justified me. Internal dissensions deprive the Republican Government 
of power. Prodigal and persecuting at home, it is without credit and powerless in 


Europe. Radicalism in power threatens to cause the final disorganisation of the 
country. The recent and striking demonstrations of universal suffrage are the cry 
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of France, tired of such a rule and longing for deliverance. The movement is the 
natural and logical consequence of the violence and scandals which have shocked the 
public conscience—of the abuses of parliamentary government in the hands of a 
despotic party ; and nothing is juster than to ask, on the occasion of the dissolution 
of a discredited Chamber, the revision of a Constitution which does not leave to the 


nation any longer the right of disposing freely of its destinies. The Royalists did not 
wait for the present crisis to demand this revision. I myself wrote it down on their 


programme. I remind them to-day of the fact. But it is also my duty to say that 
this movement would exhaust itself uselessly, or would lead France into the greatest 
dangers, if she believed that one name, whatever it might be, could be a solution, and 
it is a solution that is required. In order to secure it all Conservatives ought to ask 
for revision, not from divided assemblies in which they form a minority, but from the 
country itself loyally consulted. At the decisive hour it will see that this solution 
ought to be Monarchy as I have defined it, and to the restoration of which I devote all 
my efforts. This stable Government alone can, without confiscating public liberties, 
obtain for our laborious democracy the security required, raise the executive power 
above assemblies and parties, and thus guarantee to France order at home and peace 
abroad. When that time comes Monarchy, accepted by all good citizens, whatever 
may have been their previous preferences, will appeal to the devotion of all in 
working, with God’s help, for the elevation of the country.” 


This is very different language to that of M. Floquet, who 
promises radical measures regarding Church and State, and 
beseeches the Republic to be worthy—of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889. “The revision of a constitution which does not leave to 
the nation any longer the right of disposing freely of its desti- 
nies ”—that is to say, which does not permit the nation to choose 
one man to rule it instead of many measures to confuse it—herein 
is the pith of the whole matter. As for the General’s book, which 
is destined to be more than a nine days’ wonder, we protest 
against the view taken by the irate M. de Blowitz. Why should 
not a political leader enlist the sympathy of every “farm and 
cottage” by declaring himself in print? Does not Mr. Gladstone 
do the same? And if he chooses to hint that the army has a 
political stake in France, that, though the friend of peace, he 
cannot say that events may not precipitate war, or to assure 
a socialist that the financiers ought not to pull the political wires, 
—is all this such rhodomontade as M. de Blowitz (Heaven save 
the mark !) suggests? Meanwhile it is possible to hear too much 
of the General and his doings. He has been banqueted at the 
café Riche, where the Government foolishly made three arrests, 
including that of M. Dérouléde, for the shout of ‘“‘ Vive Boulanger!” 
and where the hero of the feast contrived once more to say 
nothing more but revision and dissolution—except the significant 
and frank avowal that he is ready to vote for the abolition of the 
office of President of the Republic. And he has his favourite 
flower—the “carnagion,” as Mrs. Gamp would term it. This, 
by-the-bye, is not the first time that the carnation has played 
a partin modern French history ; it was worn by the Bonapartists 
Just before the second restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. We 
are quite sure that General Boulanger does not intend this 
analogy to be followed. The Czar, too, of Russia is reported to 
have expressed his distrust of Boulangism; really, all these 
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rumours of Boulanger’s consideration in high quarters are 
becoming sufficient to thrust greatness upon him even if he is 
not ready to achieve it. The man of whom every one talks 
will do something. 





M. Paul Dérouléde’s letter of protest to M. Floquet has not 
deterred the Government from prosecuting him for “ nocturnal 
brawling.” His insinuation was, first, that the premier did not 
know law, and secondly, that those who exclaimed, “A bas 
Boulanger !” were allowed to go unmolested. We have already 
intimated that the arrests were bad tact, but we are not at all 
sure that they are technically wrong. It is these very shouts in 
the General’s favour that, even on the lips of street boys, produce 
the counter-demonstrations and cause breaches of the peace. 





The news from Germany as to the Emperor's health are 
chequered but not quite so rosy as we should desire to 
believe. It is evident to such as read between the lines that, 
although the fever has abated, the disease is only in abeyance, 
and hangs over Europe like the sword of Damocles. Every one 
must rejoice, however, that the crisis has passed, and hope for 
the best. The Queen’s meeting with the Emperor of Austria— 
one significant at the present juncture—and visit to Berlin were 
a great success, and her reception such as to disappoint the 
Anglophobist organs. The fact is, that the narrow-minded 
prejudice against things English that shelters itself under the 
eegis of Bismarck is only kept alive for the benefit of a narrow 
official section, just like the Judenhetze of some years ago. No 
two nations ought to be more naturally united by the links 
of race, art, and intermarriage than England and Germany. 
Shakespeare is even more studied in Germany than in 
England ; Handel and Mendelssohn are as beloved in England 
asin Germany. Our royal family is in part German, and theirs 
in part English. A certain clique can never forgive England 
for holding, as it supposes, aloof from the Triple Alliance, while 
it attributes to their Empress motives as worthy of it as it is 
unworthy of her. Professor Bergmann has ceased to attend the 
Emperor, and his relations with the English physician seem 
decidedly strained. The journals have again been making mis- 
chief. We are treated to undignified squabbles about Mr. 
Morell Mackenzie’s treatment of his patient, and a paper war— 
in two senses of the phrase—seems to be waged between the 
Times and the Kélnische Zeitung, the latter printing the doctor's 
repudiation of any discourtesy in sending for Professor Bergmann 
to insert the “canula,” while it reiterates its accusations. A 
prosecution under the German Press law would only, in our 
judgment, emphasise the evil, and its remedy must be left to 4 
sense of decency on the part of the newspapers themselves. 
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The “scabies scribendi” has further instituted unfounded 


surmises as to a conversation between the Queen and Prince. 


Bismarck, about the settlement of the Brunswick succession. 
The wonder is that the public should believe the statements of 
correspondents who can have no actual knowledge of what 
passes between personages the most unlikely to divulge such 
secrets. It is the old story of “the hare-brained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity.” 





The Eastern Question—like a ghost in which few thoroughly 
believe, but of which every one is thoroughly afraid—still haunts 
Europe. The Roumanian revolt, both urban and agricultural, 
has ceased; but it is evident that the Roumanian peasant 
fancies that a Russian military occupation would confer on them 
an ownership of the land, although their main grievance has 
been an over-taxation for military purposes. Greece, too, is 
manifesting signs of uneasiness. A Turkish minister has been 
recalled to Constantinople because he has been suspected of 
sympathy with Hellenic aspirations, the withdrawal of the Greek 
consul at Monastir and the removal of two bishops are being 
insisted on, and the Macedonian demonstrations against Bulgaria 
point to the same issues. A number of Servian political adven- 
turers are reported to have “come over to Macedonia to help” 
the prevailing discontents, and the Odessa Slav Committee seems 
plotting more busily than ever ; as we write a rebellion is rumoured 
from Servia. The Kélnische Zeitung once more sounds the note 
of alarm as to the Russian war preparations on the Austrian 
frontier. Two regiments—one from the Caucasus, the other from 
a quarter still further eastward—are said to have been recalled 
for this purpose. The snows that impede her military movements 
are fast melting. Should Turkey find it convenient to punish 
Greece, and Russia to “preserve order” in Bulgaria, the war 
whose suspension has long terrorised the nations would un- 
doubtedly begin. But the surface seems calm; so did Vesuvius 
before the destruction of Pompeii. Prince Bismarck is reported 
to have prophesied peace for a year. In our opinion, the aspect of 
affairs is far worse than it was during the panic of the winter 
months. There is no sign of stability anywhere, and no command- 
ing hand except the iron grip of Bismarck. Ifonly the little peoples 
will learn to be patient, the great Powers may yet enjoy peace. 





The Diet of Finland has refused to carry out the Russian 
measure for the expulsion of the Jews from Helsingfors, and the 
Government of St. Petersburg has therefore determined to enforce 
the edict on its own authority. This arbitrary persecution 
is, to say the least, misjudged. Of four hundred and seventy-one 
persons, only one hundred and five are not the families of 
retired soldiers, so that the accusations of exaction and liquor 
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traffic are here patently misplaced. The Government, in their 
effort to pander to popular prejudice, shortsightedly kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. They have not the excuse of 
religious zeal that may be urged for Isabella and Torquemada,; 
and the goose will go about laying its eggs in countries where 
other geese will be disastrously undersold. There is something 
to be said for a desire to be disembarrassed of the lower class of 
Polish Jews, degraded by centuries of infamous environment, but 
to turn out a small and harmless community against the wishes 
of their neighbours is simply barbarous. It is by such acts that 
Russia alienates the sympathies of Europe. 





The plague of locusts in Algeria will enable the nineteenth 
century to realise Holy Writ. It is strange to read of so 
essentially modern a thing as a railway collision occurring 
in consequence of so ancient a calamity. Its removal seems 
to occupy a vast number of the Arab “unemployed.” 





The sensation caused by the preaching of Father Mortara in 
Spain will recall attention to the time when the child Mortara 
occupied the attention of Palmerston, and served as a centre of 
indignation against Roman proselytism. The saying of the 
Parisian wit, that the number of Jews in Europe was so and so 
many, “sans compter le petit Mortara,” is well-nigh forgotten. 





Three political events commemorated the opening of the month 
at home. Mr. Gladstone’s defeat on the Death Dues debate, Lord 
Randolph Churchill's declaration as to a Local Government Bill 
for Ireland, and Lord Salisbury’s announcement that the Govern- 
ment are prepared “to do something ” with respect to a modifica- 
tion of the House of Lords. The first must have been anticipated 
by the veteran strategist, who took the unusual course of moving 
on a second reading of the Budget; it bears traces more of a wish 
to embroil class against class with a view to future elections than 
of any anticipation of success. Still ninety-three who would not 
bend the knee compose a crushing defeat. Two facts must have 
been apparent to a mind so astute: one that the Cart and Wheel 
Tax was unpopular with certain capitalists ; the other that the 
Budget might be put forward as a landowner’s budget, and there- 
fore as another drop in the ocean of Irish tyranny. Accordingly, 
his oration, whose facts were by no means undeniable, inveighed 
against the unequal incidence of taxation on personalty “and 
realty. Two circumstances, however, escaped his purview—the 
immense depreciation of real property during late years, and the 
existence of small freehold farmers. Land is heavily taxed in 
proportion to its value, and the landowners are, some of them, 
insignificant freeholders, to whom fresh taxation would be very 
disastrous. We should certainly prefer that capital should be 
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muleted by (despite the dogmas of political economy) a sliding 
income-tax to in any way increasing the burdens of a depressed 
landed interest. As for Lord Randolph’s wish for “ simul- 
taneity ” but little weight must be attached to it; it would be 
obviously inconsistent to give local government to a nation 
whose local governors would be National Leaguers. No kind of 
autonomy can be conceded to a people in rebellion, and Mr. 
Balfour is only speaking common sense when he declares the 
Trish Local Government Bill dependent on good behaviour. If 
Ireland is really so anxious for this “justice,” why not obey the 
existing law as a condition precedent ; why should Messrs. O’Brien 
and Dillon repeat their delinquencies? Lord Salisbury’s scheme 
for creating two hundred new life peers does not command our 
sympathy. Every peer is a peer at least for life, but the stability 
and dignity of the Upper House is greatly dependent on what 
may be styled its inheritable qualities. These the life peers 
would not .possess, and there would always remain an invidious 
distinction between the old order and the new, which might in 
turn degenerate to the dead level of the Legion of Honour. It 
is a distinctly democratic idea, and it is curious to contrast the 
apathy with which it has been received with Lord Lyndhurst’s 
famous and indignant speech against the suggestion of life-peer- 
ages, which he declared unconstitutional. We quite agree that 
some reform should be at once inaugurated, but we prefer that 
suggested in our article of last month, and approved by Lord 
Dunraven, the delegation by absentees of their powers to capable 
members of the senate. ‘To democratise a chamber of recon- 
sideration is only to repeat the deficiencies of the primary 
council. That members of the House of Lords, however, should 
have the power to disqualify themselves if they will, and pursue 
their ambitions as tribunes of the people in the House of Com- 
mons is inevitable, only it should be distinctly understood that 
the step once taken must be irretrievable. It would never do to 
permit an oscillation between Philip Drunk and Philip Sober. 
Once quench individual aspiration to join a leading landed pro- 
prietary, or render that proprietary of none effect, and the main 
element of the good humour between class and class, which has 
done so much to keep England great, will evaporate. 





We do not think that Radical gentlemen will be satisfied with 
the life peerage arrangement. A representative exponent of their 
opinions recently observed to us, “ I would emasculate the House 
of Lords, and reduce the House of Commons to the number of two 
hundred, giving peers and women the option of being included.” 
A House of Peeresses is not a bad idea! But a Chamber of first 
instance, composed of revolutionary lordlings and loquacious 
ladies, with a sprinkling of demagogues, is a catastrophe too 
terrible to contemplate. What would become of the closure— 
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and of the younger sons? But enough of a subject which 
belongs to the category denoted by Lord Beaconsfield in his 
advice many years ago to a young politician, “ Never talk about 
the ‘ Letters of Junius.’” The House of Lords, and Did Bacon 
write Shakespeare? are modern controversies that bore without 
instructing. 





The Holy See has at length declared, and with no uncertain 
voice, against the malpractices of the League. The full text of 
the congregational decree has not been published, and we are 
not yet ‘certain if the penalty of excommunication is to be the 
punishment of the disobedient, especially as certain Irish prints 
regard the resolution as merely “disciplinary,” and not 
“authoritative.” This is how the Freeman summarises it :— 

“The Pope, through the Holy Office and Propaganda, condemns the Plan of 
Campaign on three distinct grounds. First, that it is unlawful to break voluntary 
contracts freely entered into between landlord and tenant; secondly, that the Land 
Courts are available to tenants who believe that they have unfair rents to pay ; and, 
thirdly, that the funds collected under the Plan of Campaign have been extorted 
from those contributing to it. The practice of boycotting is condemned on the 
ground that it is against the principles of justice and charity; that it has been used 
as an instrument of persecution against people willing to pay their rent and against 
persons exercising their right to take vacant farms. The decree has been drawn up 


by the Congregation of the Holy Office, has received the approval of the Pope, and 
will be issued at once from the Propaganda.” 


The fact is, that the Irish priesthood are, from the necessity of 
circumstances, so largely recruited from the poor peasantry of 
their flocks, that they have connived at much which deluded 
sympathy prompts and every religion condemns; add to this 
that Archbishop Walsh is in political matters a Home Ruler, 
and we need not seek for the diplomatic desire to obtain an 
English legate at Rome, which some profess to have actuated the 
Pope. Roman Catholicism would indeed be a dead letter if its 
vast organisation could not uphold the first foundations of 
common morality. The Irish are further enjoined “to observe 
Christian charity,” and not “to overstep the bounds of justice 
while seeking relief from the evils which afflict them.” Why, 
~ is the very tone which the firm of Parnell and Gladstone, 

“Constitutionalists,” have perpetually adopted ; and yet its 
pronouncement is considered as “another injustice to Ireland.” 
“The time has gone by,” says The Daily News, when “ Irish 
politics could be regulated from Rome or from any place but 
Dublin.” Has it? Here, on the other hand, is a French view of 
the situation. 

“The Holy See has never taken up the defence of morality and justice without 
incurring attacks. The Irish clergy will see, and will make the people see, that the 
just cause of Ireland cannot be better served than by preserving it, as the Pope does, 
from the alloy of injustice. He prevents the Revolution from monopolising it for its 


own profit, and thus shows himself the enlightened defender and true friend of the 
unfortunate Irish.”’ 
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The minority of Protestant Ulster is at least not censured 
from the Vatican, and it is rumoured that Archbishop Walsh will 
shortly find himself a cardinal, and be replaced by Cardinal 
Moran, the Australian archbishop. On the other hand it is 
curious to note the condemnatory criticism of JL’Italie, the 
governmental organ in Rome. It perceives nothing in Leo XIII. 
but that “he is and only wishes to be the friend of governments ; ” 
it predicts that “boycottage ” (as the term already runs on the 
Continent) will continue, despite the Papal ban, because it is 
identified with national aspiration, and that the successor of 
Archbishop Walsh will be regarded as a British agent ; it 
contrasts unfavourably the adjustment of the Holy See’s 
requisitions to the demands of the Russian Church with this 
censure of the League, and it concludes by the astounding 
(to their favourite Gladstone) remark, that England has never 
done anything for Ireland. We can only hope that L’Jtalie 
would take a different tone were the Pope, however indirectly, 
to encourage Sicilian peasants to combine against their landlords, 
and that to endorse the Decalogue is scarcely to be merely the 
terrestrial ally of governments. 





Meanwhile the formal secession of Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, a 
papal secretary, from the See, though not from the Church,— 
“ Matrix et Radix,’—on the ground that he cannot allow papal 
dictation on matters political and scientific, points the way to 
what some might regard as the newer Romanism. But the 
Roman Church is founded on the Roman discipline, and it is 
impossible to maintain its creed in rebellion against its rule. 





The King-Harman Salary Bill (the zeal against which in 
committee nearly caused the Government a factitious defeat) was 
carried by 149, and the Irish Land Commission Measure by 131. 
Unionists and Mr. John Morley alike are working hard for an 
excellent Act to further amend the law of libel. The onus of 
proving malice, and of disproving a previous action for the same 
cause, is cast on the plaintiff, who must also find security for 
costs. A certain species of chantage, unhappily too prevalent, will 
be heavily hit should this Bill become law. Sir John Lubbock’s 
Curfew Statute met with the reception to be expected from the 
great talking shop, which fairly enough marks itself the sole 
emporium entitled to early closing. Mr. A. Acland’s speech in 
favour of Government Aid for Secondary Education is, in our 
judgment, the most important parliamentary contribution of the 
month. Scarcely less weighty, in view of posterity, is the 
kindred subject of technical education. A Government school 
for training teachers is sorely needed, for education depends 
mainly on its method. We trust that before long the Govern- 
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ment may see its way to this truly useful task. The Minister 
at War’s proposed measure for the strengthening of our defences, 
by enabling volunteers and naval artillerymen to be called out 
under the Act affecting the militia, is scarcely less important for 
the consolidation of our forces and their efficiency in the case 
of home disturbances as well as foreign complications. It has 
obtained fresh point from Lord Wolseley’s duel of reconciliation 
with the Premier on the score of warning the public as to the 
deficiencies of the service, and from Mr. Smith’s resolute resolutions 
proclaimed before the Whitsuntide recess. 





Mr. Gladstone has met Mr. Parnell at the dinner table of Mr, 
Armistead. This tremendous statement seems to have sur- 
prised the public. As if there was anything curious in political 
allies dining together, even if one political ally, by a “ regrettable 
incident,” was once under the painful necessity of incarcerating 
the other. One would suppose, from the fuss made by the 
papers, that Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to Mr. Parnell was that of 
Shylock : “I will buy with you, sell with you, but J will not eat 
with you!” There is certainly no reason why an Antonio, who 
has sacrificed no pound of flesh, should not be quite companion- 
ably received by a Shylock whose advances have been conspicuous 
and without interest. 





Lord Canarvon’s explanatory statement of his interview with 
Mr. Parnell while in office is, on the whole, satisfactory. No 
pledges were given, no witnesses were unfortunately present, 
no mistake made but a confiding error of judgment, and nobody 
deluded but an ignorant electorate. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that at last some steps are to be taken for the sanitary and 
other improvement of Ireland, whose true interest, have so long 
been sacrificed to party cries. 





The Daily Gladstone Postbag, which is in mourning,owing to 
Mr. Balfour's speech at Battersea, has been sadly at loss for 
authentic contents this month. The question as to whether 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a Conservative essay in 1858 is hardly within 
its charmed and incontestable circle, as some people assert that 
the Mr. Gladstone of that year is not the same Mr. Gladstone 
who, with Pickwickian emphasis, harangued the National Liberal 
Club from the top of a chair, on the pleasures of reading political 
economy in their library, and discounted on the enormity of 
an untechnical report by a magistrate on an Irish patriot’s 
conviction. Another communication as to the damage done 
by the Unionists to Ireland reads like a mere replica of former 
statements, and is probably a plagiarism. The subjoined compo- 
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sition is, however, undeniably genuine. At a meeting held in 
Rochdale, the following letter from Mr. Gladstone was read :— 


“House oF Commons, April 24th, 1888. 
“My Dear Mr. POTTER, 


“ T have been requested in letters from Rochdale to express in few words my 
sympathy with you, as the old and trusted representative of Rochdale, in the prospect 
of an attack upon your seat from a most unexpected quarter. I have no right to 
make myself a judge in Rochdale affairs, but I have a right and a duty to say that 
now for a long course of years I have known you as amongst the most loyal, un- 
flinching, sure-judging Liberals in the House of Commons, and I also cannot avoid 
having an opinion that such a man, so trusted and so known,.will not be put aside by 
such a constituency, in order to support the cause and the policy so t ously 
administered in Ireland. — 





“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE,” 


The “unexpected quarter” is a son of “my old friend John,” 
according to the old ditty :-— 


“Tis forty years, my old friend John, 
Since you and I were young, 
Bird-nesting through each forest-glade— 
What merry, merry lays we've sung. 
But now,” etc. 


Yes, indeed, “ But now e 








The result of the Mid-Lanark election was undoubtedly an 
unpleasant a to Unionists. The decisive majority of 930 
in favour of Mr. Philipps evinces the need for organisation and 
the astuteness of Mr. Schnadhorst, who refused to reconcile the 
“G. L’s” to the supporters of the Labour candidate. A repeti- 
tion of the Gower election was expected, but in fact, and like 
much else, disappointed expectation. As for the Dublin election, 
Mr. Dwyer Gray’s successor has not scored so many votes as his 
sanguine supporters must have anticipated. This endless prate, 
however, about Ireland, Gladstone, and Parnell is fast becoming 
a weariness of the flesh. 





As for the Local Government Bill it is still lumbering along 
its assured course, though Mr. Goschen must feel like Ixion in 
face of the demonstration against his attack on the common 
wheels. The Wheel Tax has been modified to £1 on four-v-heeled 
conveyances, and 10s. on two-wheeled carts over 10 cwt., thus 
giving carte blanche to the van-owners, and, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, £150,000 less towards the local 
highway rates, though Mr. Maple—no mean authority in such 
matters—believes that the altered impost will still produce the 
required amount. The temperance leaguers seem dissatisfied 
with the liquor license provisions, but Lord Coleridge himself 
has indicated that a publican invited to trade by the existing 
laws is entitled to compensation if dispossessed merely because 
& majority object to beer. 

The evidence of the Rev. W. Adamson, the Vicar of Old Ford, 
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before Lord Dunraven’s Committee of the House of Lords, js 
eminently practical and important as regards the iniquities of the 
sweating system and their causes. Silk mantles—sold, presum- 
ably, for 1s. 6d. to £1—are made through the sweater at 744d, 
each, and, as an instance of extreme poverty, he gave the case of a 
erson who sold six fibre bags for 6d. and out of that spent 3d. 
or new material, ld. for coals, 14d. for bread, 4d. for milk, and 
4d. for tea to make a meal for four persons. The main reasons, 
in his judgment, are over-population, early marriages, and 
“the results of civilisation.” The immigration of foreigners has 
“at least an appreciable effect ;” they are at least “as moral, and 
more sober than the English, but they neglected sanitation.” He 
admitted “that the middleman saves the principal a deal of 
trouble,” because he might not wish to have a number of poor 
people about his premises. He disapproved of the present system 
of education, because it was mainly theoretic, and aggravated the 
disasters of competition. By way of remedy he would impose 
a poll-tax on foreigners, and would inflict a penalty on men 
marrying before twenty-one and girls before eighteen years of 
age, With Mr. Adamson we entirely agree. The subject opened 
out by the Commission is one of incalculable moment. The 
question for our large towns is not that of the unemployed, which 
is, to a great extent, one of political agitation, reinforced by the 
chances of various trades and seasons, but that of the employed, 
the white slaves of the sweater, who have not even the prospect 
of becoming, as of old, freed men. We quite agree that freedom 
of contract cannot, in an era when property no longer implies 
responsibility, be checked—in other words, that competition 
must be allowed its Juggernaut progress for the benefit of the 
merciless “consumer ;” but there are four tendencies of mitiga- 
tion. In the first place, some means must be found of preventing 
a principal’s disinclination “to have a number of poor people 
about him.” It wasthe glory of the old master trader to be a king 
among his apprentices. Once fix the principal with responsibility 
for the bare subsistence of those who swell his profits, and govern- 
ment inspectorship of workshops might come into play, while the 
labour in fever-stricken homes (the revenge on “ civilisation ! ”) 
might be stopped. In the second, early marriages may be dis- 
couraged by legislation against over-crowding, by enforcing the 
éxisting law against the landlords of unsanitary tenements, and 
by compelling, as in several continental countries, an intending 
husband to prove his capacity to support a wife on oath before 
a registrar. In the third place, technical education, providing 
trained teachers, and government industrial schools and work- 
shops, which should, if possible, become self-supporting employers 
of cheap labour, might temper competition, and compel the 
middleman, if he must exist, to raise his wages. In the fourth, 
emigration and labour colonies should be fostered as an antidote 
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to over-population, while the poll-tax on foreigners, if supple- 
mented by dearer fees for naturalisation, might compel foreign 
people to deal with their own unfortunate parasites. Other 
means might be employed; but we believe that government, 
interference is inevitable to protect a class unable to keep itself 
and reduced to an absence of what the economists style “ standard 
of comfort,” by the preponderance of women and children strug- 
gling for mere breath. We hear too much of rights in these days, 
and too little of those duties which Toryism should be the first 
influence to compel by new methods now that they have sunk 
into desuetude by the old. 





The “conversaziones” of the sociable socialists in Trafalgar 
Square go far to show what a mere “fad” this so-called cause 
must be. The right to play hide-and-seek in the open air is 
not one that can be seriously disputed. 





The Academy banquet, when the Muses were wont to be 
triumphant, was conspicuous for nothing this year but the 
absence of Mr. Gladstone and the eloquence of Lord Salisbury, 
which was peculiarly telling, especially in its playful gratitude 
for the proposal of so “low and humble” a thing as health, 
the allusions to the portraits of Lords Spencer and Randolph 
Churchill, and the satire on the reform of the fathers by the 
sons. But the delicate irony cf Mr. Arnold, the graceful com- 
pliments of Lord Beaconsfield lie buried, alas! in the remote 
chronicles of these “noctes Ambrosian.” Mr. Lecky mentioned 
anew poem, and this was, perhaps, the only new thing mentioned. 
The purveyors both of sausages and of marmalade should 
rejoice, 





Mr. Kanne, the Queen’s courier, who tripped but once in the 
five hundred trips that he arranged, has wended his last journey. 
The death of Sir Charles Bright removes one who, when only 
twenty-six years of age, pioneered the Atlantic telegraph, and 
whose common sense was ever buoyed by courage and hope, 
qualities often found in more dangerous alliance. 





There are exhibitions this month both at Glasgow and at 
Bologna ! 





_ “The summer has set in with its usual severity.” The season 
IS once more upon us, and however grave the political out- 
look, the counties will enliven the town. The chaperon 
will resume her all-night sittings, and matches will be made 
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in heaven or elsewhere. There will be plenty to see and 
plenty to see it. There is a new boy prodigy and a New 
Gallery. One matter of congratulation is, that both a Danish 
and an Italian Exhibition will afford the pretext of a Musical 
Garden to jaded Londoners. The former is devoted to a 
charity, and it would be well if our hospitals and other good 
institutions were yearly to receive a tribute from the same 
quarter. The latter will popularise Italian wines and “the 
Alpine Switchback,” whatever that may be. As I write, the 
Lake of Como is smiling under a midsummer sun, garlanded with 
flowers and decked with its negligent necklaces of marble-seeming 
hamlets and campaniles. If only the pure light and light- 
heartedness of such a scene could be included in the Italian 
Exhibition! Here, at Cadenabbia, is an English Exhibition in 
Italy—for the sound of our language and the customs of our 
compatriots reign rampant. If only—‘ aye, there’s the rub” 
throughout existence. 


_ 
7% 








Critical Notices. 





LOOKING BACKWARD—2,000 
—1887.* 


Ir is not by any means the first 
time that an author has conceived 
the idea of writing ahead of his 
time, and trying to convey an idea 
of what the world will be like long 
after every one now inhabiting it has 
left it. As far as we personally are 
concerned we are of the opinion that 
aprés mot le déluge must assuredly 
come about, and that even if it does 
not we do not much concern our- 
selves. But if these prophecies are 
necessary, then by all means let 
Mr. Edward Bellamy be our 
prophet, for his scheme, as pro- 
pounded in his present book of 
everything being universal and 
equal, is excellently well worked 
out, and most artistically executed. 
The idea of the volume is that the 
autobiographer falls asleep under 
mesmeric influence, and does not 
wake again for one hundred and 
thirteen years. When he falls 
asleep he is engaged to be married 
to a certain Edith Bartlett, whose 
great-grand-daughter he meets and 
falls in love with on his awaking in 
the new world. During his sleep 
civilisation has made such a march 
ahead that we find the world (as 
represented by Boston in the story) 
working on a pivot, which does not 
even want oiling. Everything and 
every one are equal ; domestic ser- 
vice is abolished; money is un- 
necessary ; umbrellas and water- 
proofs are superfluous on account 
of a Canterbury-like sliding roof 
fixed to the street during rain ; 
people have not even to consume 
their own smoke, because smoke 


* “Looking Backward—2,000—1887.” 
By EpwarD BELLAMY. Ticknor & Co. 


itself is abolished—in short, life in 
Mr. Bellamy’s able hands is reduced 
to a fine art, and cannot be called 
life but vegetation. His work is 
full of rich turns of thought and 
common-sense ideals, but before he 
can bring about the state of perfec- 
tion which he brings such able 
arguments to bear upon he must 
also alter human nature. To some 
natures the state of being which he 
introduces into his clever volume 
would be impossible, for the Leetes 
and their companions are only, after 
all, part of the internal machinery 
of Mr. Bellamy’s model world, and 
not living, breathing, human beings. 
As long as the world lasts men and 
women will fall into sin, and be a 
prey to human passions; the ten 
commandments will be broken 
daily, vice will flourish, and virtue 
will go to the wall, and if an army 
of Mr. Bellamys arose and carried 
all before them, they could only 
flourish for a time, until hydra- 
headed human nature choked them 
and their artistic ideals with 
common sense and the inevitable. 
The state of being in Boston in the 
year 2000 is as picturesque and 
peaceful as the mode of living prac- 
tised in the invisible beast’s palace 
in the story of Beauty and the 
Beast, but it is but a fairy-tale after 
all, which is as impracticable as it 
is perfect. 





ISMAY’S CHILDREN.* 


THE usual fate reserved for all good 
novels has overtaken ‘‘ Ismay’s 
Children.” It is reproduced in 


* ‘“‘Tsmay'sChildren.” By the Author 
of “Hogan, M.P.,” etc., etc. Macmillan 
& Co. 
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cheap form—at a price, that is to 
say, within the means of all. Most 
works of fiction are consigned to 
that limbo specially set apart for 
them when they have effected their 
small purpose, but the exceptions 
are those which secure a reprint in 
cheaper form. Demand creates 
supply, and the presumption is that 
this book of Miss Laggon’s is as 
great a favourite as those which 
first brought her name before the 
public. Messrs. Macmillan now 
reproduce it in their two shilling 
form, in clear type and commend- 
able size. 


A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.* 


A rIvat to Mr. Gully has appeared 
in the person of Mr. Drought, 
whose adaptation of the German 
psychological manual of Kirchner 
is likely to be largely patronised by 
students. We have not the original 
before us, but the impression con- 
veyed from a more or less hasty 
eninge is that the condensation has 

een judiciously made. The volume 
covers the whole ground of psycho- 
logy as generally understood, in- 
cluding the physiology of the brain 
and the nervous system; and, it 
may be added, it contains the 
traditional bad metaphysics of the 
psychologist. The introduction 
embraces an historical sketch of the 
views entertained by the principal 
thinkers on the subject of the 
‘* soul,” given, it must be admitted, 
possibly owing to their brevity, in a 
rather perfunctory fashion. The 
**Metaphysical digression” (pp. 
114-162) on the nature of the 
soul might, without much loss, have 
been omitted, filled as it is with 
crude statements of hypotheses, and 
somewhat feeble attempts at original 
speculation. The properly psycholo- 
gical side of the book, the analysis of 
mental operations (as distinguished 
from its metaphysic and history of 
philosophy) is lucid and to the 


* “A Student’s Manual of Psycho- 
logy,” adopted from the “Katichismus 
= Psychologie ” of Friedrich Kirchner. 

y E. 


. DROUGHT. Sonnenschein & Co. * 
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point, though without contributing 
anything new to the study of the 
subject, or even stating the old facts 
in any original manner. As a 
‘‘oram ” for examinations the book 
will, nevertheless, be probably 
found an improvement on the 
husks served up in Alexander 
Bain’s Martin-Tupperish manuals, 
But we cannot say we think the 
student is likely to retain many of 
the facts it conveys after his ex- 
amination is over, still less to 
acquire any permanent bent for the 
pursuit of psychology or philosophy 
from the perusal of its pages. Like 
all Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co.’s 
publications, the present volume is 
neatly and attractively got up in the 
matter of print, paper, and binding. 


ee 


LOVE’S A TYRANT.* 


As a purveyor of light literature 
warranted not to cause mental in- 
dignation, or remorse for time mis- 
spent, Miss Annie Thomas years 
ago bore away the palm. Her 
present story, which ran as a serial 
through this magazine, is very much 
like everything else she has written, 
and her many readers will recognise 
some old friends with new names. 
After working for some years artists 
acquire a style which is unmistak- 
able, authors ring the changes on 
battle, murder, and sudden death, 
but always the tone is recognisable, 
musicians unwillingly repeat them- 
selves (and unfortunately each other 
sometimes). An acute person can 
discover in five minutes whether the 
hand isa ’prentice one, or that of an 
old friend, which has executed the 
work before him, and when we say 
that no one but Miss Annie Thomas 
could have written ‘‘Love’s a 
Tyrant,” we donot mean this remark 
to be taken in a disparaging manner 
at all, but rather the reverse. Her 
male characters are pleasant re- 
productions of some one or other 
with whom she has collided some 
time or other, her female characters 
are, for the most part, drawn from 


* “Love's 


a Tyrant.” By ANNIE 
THOMAS, 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 





























































healthy, wholesome country-girls, 
to whom society jargon is an 
unknown tongue, and who harbour 
no ideas of love which have not 
honourable matrimony for their 
goal. They all ride well, eat 
heartily, and say their prayers 
morning and evening. They are 
not above concerning themselves 
with their neighbours’ doings, and 
take a supreme delight in a piece of 
gossip. Miss Annie Thomas has 
a good-natured little slash at the 
present craze amongst smart people 
for going into trade, and is bold 
enough to make her hero the partner 
in a large linen drapery business 
in Oxford Street. However, she 
makes him a gentleman as well, 
and two of the nicest girls in the 
story fall in love with him. If 
‘¢ Love’s a Tyrant ” is not quite the 
best book she has ever written, it 
very ably sustains her reputation 
as a novelist. 


A CLOUD ON ST. ANGELO.* 


Ir ‘‘ A Cloud on St. Angelo” is 
Miss Bennett’s first book she may 
be congratulated on the promise 
it contains, and that the impression 
made by it on the mind of the 
reader is altogether a wholesome 
and a pleasant one. The story 
opens in Italy in a pleasant and 
picturesque fashion, but unfor- 
tunately, we are but given a glimpse 
of blue sky, verdure-clad moun- 
tains, and brilliant sun, and do but 
just scent the air heavy with the 
breath of flowers, when for the 
purpose of the story we are hurried 
off to England to follow the fortunes 
of the heroine as mistress in a school 
in the country, a situation obtained 
for her through the agency. of the 
only son of the Squire of the place, 


whose acquaintance she had made. 


in her Italian home. It is a story 
essentially of sentiment rather than 
of incident, and we must be thank- 
ful to the author for having dis- 


*“A Cloud on St. Angelo.” By 
CYRIL BENNETT. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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carded the conventional third 
volume, and thus refusing to pan- 
der to the weak desire of human 
nature for its money’s worth in full 
measure. The two volumes contain 
many faults, but they are not of an 
insurmountable kind, and after all, 
there is a large class of persons who 
read fiction with an uncritical eye, 
and do not much mind what it is 
like so long as it makes them forget 
small worries for half an hour. To 
such persons we can conscientiously 
recommend ‘‘A Cloud on St. 
Angelo,” 


THE AMAZON PROVINCES 
OF PERU.* 


Mr. GuriLttauMe’s book is written in 
the interests of the ‘‘ development ” 
of Peru, with the evident intention 
of enabling the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, and, we may presume, a 
syndicate or syndicates of specula- 
tors, to reap a harvest out of the 
European capitalist, who has a 
tempting bait held out to him in 
the shape of rich virgin lands, 
beside possible gold mines to be 
scarred by the ‘‘navvy,” and un- 
sophisticated natives to be made 
use of as ‘‘cheap labour,” or as a 
market for the reception of the 
shoddy goods of Europe ; nay, may- 
hap, to be poisoned, should such a 
necessity arise, by strychnine, or, at 
least, in the ordinary course of 
trade, by the’adulterated spirits of 
the great industry. Of course we 
have the customary cant about 


“bringing these extensive and unde- 
veloped regions of Peru within the 
orbit of Christianity and civilisation,” 


The author, who is a delegate mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Society for the explora- 
tion and colonisation of the Amazon 
provinces of Peru,” seeks 


‘‘the co-operation of capitalists and 
people of this py country to carry out 
this noble work ” (sic). 


* “The Amazon Province: of Peru 
as a Field for European Emigration.” 
By H. GurLcaumeE, F.R.G.8., Consul- 
General for Peru in Southampton. 
Wyman & Sons. 
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We suppose it is impossible for a 
commercial speculator to write a 
‘‘ puff” of a new colony without 
spicing it with this sort of humbug, 
which is really enough to raise the 
gorge of the most hardened Philis- 
tine. Any one who is prepared to 
swallow his disgust, however, at the 
occasional recurrence of such pas- 
sages as these, will find considerable 
information as to the natural fea- 
tures and present condition of the 
provinces in question from the 
present volume, which contains 
several plates, illustrations of scen- 
ery, and some apparently excellent 
maps. The fauna and flora of the 
various districts are touched upon, 
though for obvious reasons the 
geology and mineralogy are more 
exhaustively treated. The author 
seeks to reassure the chaste emi- 
grant (pp. 222, 223) as to the 
‘‘character” of the Peruvian 
woman. 


WESSEX TALES.* 


MERE praise is sadly insipid when 
one is called upon to criticise books 
like these two volumes of “ tales,” 
for one feels how far above our 
heads is the power which conceived 
them. Mr. Hardy, the tale-teller, 
enchains and silences us ; and if we 
are obliged to speak, it is in the 
warmest manner of his unique 
genius. The charm of the tales is 
their variety. No two are in the 
same key, but each has its own 
colour-scheme, its own atmosphere. 
“The Three Strangers” and “ The 
Withered Arm” are fine examples 
of weird eloquence and dramatic 
force ; while “ Fellow Townsmen,” 
“ Interlopers,” ‘“ At the Knap,” and 
“The Distracted Preacher,” are full 
of exquisite irresponsible humour, 
which “ has its reason in itself, and 
is because it is.” Unhappily the 
levity with which too many readers 
take their fiction renders it possible 


* “Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, 
and Commonplace.” By THOMAS HARDY. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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that these two volumes may be 
overlooked, or not properly appre- 
ciated. The cultured reader and the 
scholars will, more than any others, 
fully appreciate the remarkably 
lifelike personages who people the 
pages, and the vivid scenes, natural 
and human, in which they are 
transacted. They do not appeal, 
we frankly aver, to those readers 
who complain that fiction which 
does not in its course shatter the 
ten commandments is not worthy 
its name. 


CHRIS. 


THE author of “My Friend Jim” 
has made his mark as analytical 
chronicler of the small tragedies 
and comedies which lurk under the 
surface of the upper middle class. 
His material is Trollope’s, and his 
method that of Mr. Henry James. 
Chris, the daughter of an extrava- 
gant and valetudinarian artist who 
lives in the best ‘“‘ world” of Cannes, 
is early left an orphan. She is a 
wayward but good young lady, and 
she is condemned to quit the society 
of Lady Barnstaple, the mother 
alike of her friend and of her true 
lover, for the home of her miser 
aunt in Primrose Hill. She is be- 
sieged in turns by a handsome ad- 
venturer and a sottish squire; but 
after several adventures she finally 
marries the high-born true love, 
and inherits the miser aunt’s for- 
tune. The satire and the English 
of these two volumes are both good 
and simple—rare qualities in our 
hyperbolic day. The character of 
the old servant Martha, as well as 
of Miss Ramsden, are pathetically 
humorous, -and that of “ Peter” 
should rank among the days of 
fiction. Chris’ pet is no namby- 
pamby darling, but a real living 
(and, alas! eventually murdered) 
friend. We should like to hear 
further of Chris after her marriage, 
and one can hardly say more of any 
young lady of our acquaintance. 


* “Chris,” 
millan & Co. 


By W. E. Norris. Mac- 
























































LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB.* 


Mr. AINGER has indeed conferred 
a benefit on the world by sending 
into it these two volumes of Charles 
Lamb’s letters. They are a great 
improvement on former collections, 
containing, as he tells us in the 
introduction, not only many em- 
endations (chronological, etc.) of 
letters already published, but also 
much correspondence hitherto un- 
printed. The letters were written 
during a period of thirty-four years, 
beginning with some to Coleridge 
in 1796, and ending with a note to 
Mrs. Dyer in 1834. They contain 
discussions on every conceivable 
topic, from his soul to a cold in his 
head, which he describes, as no 
other human being could, in a 
letter in vol. ii. to his friend 
Bernard Barton. His more serious 
letters, especially those on religion, 
are addressed to Coleridge, his 
generous worship of whom these 
volumes touchingly reveal. But 
his correspondence with Words- 
worth, Southey, Hunt, Haydon, 
Hazlitt, and Godwin is full of the 
deepest interest—local and other- 
wise—crowded, as it is, with por- 
traits of the people he met, the 
books he read, and the finest 
criticisms on the work of all such 
of his correspondents as belonged 
to the literary world. Those on 
Coleridge and Wordsworth are 
naturally the most important. 
Besides these judgments on the 
writing of his contemporaries, the 
book is full of critiques on bygone 
literature, specially the Elizabethan 
drama and the poetry of that 
period, which Lamb perpetually 
imitated. No one perhaps pos- 
sessed literary sympathy in such a 
perfect degree as Lamb ; he makes 
himself one with the work he is 
judging, and becomes, for the 
moment, through his literary affec- 
tions, a man of the period and 
manner of thought which produced 
it. By thus bringing both heart 
and head to an art usually supposed 


* “ Letters of Charles Lamb.” Edited 
by ALFRED AINGER. Macmillan & Co. 
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to need only the latter, he kindles 
criticism to a generous flame, and 
remembers that the true critic 
points out merits as well as foibles. 
He is one of the few men who can 
laugh at books and people, yet all 
the while keep their good side in 
the sight of his readers, and pre- 
serve his own kindliness from any 
sort of taint.* Whilst we are 
laughing at the weakness we are 
weeping at the pathos. This 
genius for feeling is specially lov- 
able in a letter to Coleridge in 
vol. i., in which he describes his 
visit of condolence to Joseph 
Cottle, who had not only lost a 
brother, but had just published a 
terrible play called set Eby in 
twenty-four volumes, which he 
had sent to Lamb. After describ- 
ing the mourning aspect of poor 
Joseph and the gloomy silence that 
followed his entry, Lamb (who had 
come with his friend George Dyer) 
tells us how the latter made sudden 
mention of Alfred. 

“This,” he writes, “was Lethe to 
Cottle and his poor face wet with tears, 
and his kind eye brightened up in a 
moment, Now i felt it was my cue to 
speak... . I could not say an unkind 
thing of Alfred. So I set my memory 
to work to recollect what was the name 
of Alfred’s queen, and with some adroit- 
ness recalled the well-known sound to 
Cottle’s ears of Alswitha. At that 
moment I could perceive that Cottle 
had forgot his brother was so lately 
become a blessed spirit.” 

This is surely a divine sense of 
humour—tears and laughter so in- 
separably intertwined that we can- 
not distinguish the one from the 
other ; the wit so tender, and the 
tenderness so witty, that the two 
elements become inseparable in- 
stead of inimical, as they too often 
are. Indeed, Lamb possesses that 
quality of humour in its noblest 
degree, and in every shade, from 
delicate insinuation to fantastic 
farce; whilst his power of reserve 
converts this faculty into the 
highest art. Nothing can _ be 
funnier than his description, in a 
letter to Miss Wordsworth, of his 
and Mary Lamb’s troubles with 
their servant girl, who had fallen ’ 
ill in their house. 
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“She now,” he writes, “lies in bed, a 
dead weight upon our humanity... 
and she seems to have made up her 
mind to take her flight to heaven from 
our bed. Oh for the little wheelbarrow 
which trundled the hunchback from 
door to door to try the various charities 
of different professions of mankind !” 
His fun frequently becomes the 
wildest farce, specially in his letters 
to Manning, the traveller, whose 
plain-sailing prose appears to have 
drawn out Lamb’s most impish 
freaks. But he is lovable in all 
moods alike, whether he be making 
a bad pun or telling his terrible 
griefs in a few words, the marvel- 
lous restraint of which suggests 
more than a thousand others do by 
heir revelation. We follow him 
with the same affection, whether 
it be to ‘‘Mackery End in Hert- 
fordshire,” or to the “motley 
Strand,” where he often sheds tears 
“from fulness of joy at so much 
life.” It remains to be said that 
much of the delight of these 
volumes, and the manner in which 
Lamb's charm is, as it were, pro- 
duced and made to grow upon us, 
is due to the masterly assortment 
made by Mr. Ainger, and the strict 
chronological order of the arrange- 
ment, which so distinctly shows the 
steady development of all Lamb’s 
powers, literary and otherwise. 


LOST IDENTITIES.* 


To such readers as relish the melo- 
dramatic style of novels these three 
volumes will afford great pleasure. 
We have here all the elements of 
a melodrama. A wicked doctor 
changes at birth the daughter of 
his widowed step-sister for the 


* “ Lost Identities,” 


By M.L. TYLER. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 





infant son of a low drunkard 
amongst his poorer patients. This 
he does in order to secure his own 
interests, as his step-nephew is to 
be heir to a title and estate from 
which a niece would be debarred. 
He contrives to have the girl left 
on the doorstep of a charitable 
lady, who adopts her. The rest of 
the story hangs upon the entangle- 
ments consequent upon such an 
action. The heir—for whom his 
supposed mother can feel no 
natural love—grows up full of 
cearse instincts, a plague and dis- 
grace to all his aristocratic relations. 
Through a series of misfortunes, 
the girl having lost her adopted 
parent, becomes governess in the 
family of her own mother, who has 
married again. The young baronet 
discovers the secret through the 
doctor’s only accomplice,,a dia- 
bolical housekeeper, who reveals it 
for her private ends. He tries to 
prevent subsequent disagreeables 
by forcing the girl to marry him ; 
she refuses, being hopelessly in love 
with her own cousin, to whom she 
is supposed to be inferior in birth ; 
the plebeian heir tries to shoot her. 
Desperate complications ensue, and 
there is a stormy but eventually 
happy dénouement, in which every- 
body is restored to their proper 
places—the villain doctor to one 
grave, the wicked heir to another, 
into which he shoots himself by 
mistake, and the heroine to “ the 
peerage” and her lover’s arms. 
There is considerable skill in the 
working out of the plot and in the 
situations (though perhaps there 
are rather too many of them), and 
we certainly owe many thanks to 
a writer who so unflaggingly keeps 
up the interest of a book, and never 


for one moment allows the reader 
to be dull. 
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Saturday Review. 
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CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. 
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Vith Etched Portrait of Author by WM, 
STRANG. 6s, 


Academy says :—‘‘It is a brilliant sketch; much 
the best thing that Mr. Moore has done: the pro- 
duction of a man of wide culture, and containing 
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amusing, daring. ... In point of mere cleverness 
these ‘Confessions’ seem to me without a rival in 
recent English fiction.”,—WM. SHagp. 
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act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
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Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 560 pages, with Plain and Coloured 
Illustrations of various British and Foreign Orde:s 
of Chivalry. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 


VARIOUS ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ete., 


AND 
Detailed Record of those British Subjects who have been 
Decorated by the Queen and Foreign Sovereigns 


during the last Fifty Years. 
By P. LUND-SIMMONDS, F L.S., FR.C ig ee. 


i This book will be invaluable to Editors, Literary Men, etc. and 


ill be of great and permanent value as a book of reference. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when uot drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BirxsEck Buitpine Socisry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Hew To PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par. 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 












SFOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE”? !s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuriti 


CLARKE'S 





WORLD-FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPAN 


LINCOLN. 


are marvellous, 


from whatever.cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effec 
Thousands of Testimonials from 4 
parts. In‘bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of 
times.the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists, 


Sent to any Ad /ress for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 


Dus “ip AN 
Proprietors, 






















SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE: 


By HUBERT HALL, of H.M. Public Record Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large 
folding Coloured Map of London in the Sixteenth Century. 


gilt, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 





CONTENTS : 


Chap, I. The Landlord. II. The Steward. 


The Darrell papers. 


1 III. The Tenant. IV. The Burgess. V. The 
Merchant. VI. The Host. VII. The Courtier. VIII. The Churchman. IX. The Official. 
X, The Lawyer, Appendix I. Notes and References to Chapter I.—X. 





“People who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth century as 


they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.”’— Truth. 


“Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic history of the time; and it is not the least of 
the various merits of this book that it follows out such familiar but abstract facts as the competition for 


land, or the general rise of prices, in all the gravhic detail of individual lives.’’—Acad« my. 


** The volume contains some very curious illustrations and interestin g statistics. 
Rar ‘ . , . . . . : ; 
the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet ’—just three hundred years ago—especially if we contrast it with th 


hotel bills of the present day.”-—Punch. 


“‘It is admirably got up, and is illustrated with a large coloured folding view of London of very great 
** Most curious and suggestive.”’—Saturday Review. 


inte est.— Notes and Queries. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prrvce Jerome Naporxon, 


Translated by RapHakL L. DE BEAuFort, Demy &vo. With Portrait. [ Shortly, 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By qT. W. M. Lunp, M.A., Chaplain to 


the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps and 11 Thestietions by Miss Jessiz 
MacGreeor. 10s. 6d. 











THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, Existing and 


Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. 
LawreNncE-Axcukr, Author of “‘Commenturies on the tunjab Campaign, 1848-9,” etc. Medium 4to, 
350 pages, 64 Plates. £6 6s. coloured ; £3 3s. Le 1in. [Nearly Ready. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of ‘Essays on 1 Suns, Old, Young, and 


Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Cor respondence with Sir Jonn HerscHen. 
Proctor, Author of *‘ Otber nietim. than Ours.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval | Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown 8vro. 
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THE STATESMEN’S SERIES. Edited by Liovp ©. Sanpers. Volumes in 


preparation: LORD BEACONSFIELD, by T. E. Krzzev. PRINCE CONSORT, by Miss CHARLOTTE 
Yonce. PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, by CHARLES Marvin. Crown 8vyo. 2s. 6d. each. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. INGRaw. New Volumes: 


MADAME DE STAEL, by Betta Durry. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. HANNAH MORE, by Craxtorre M. 
Yonge, Author of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ {Jn the Press, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. HANDEL, by J. Curuperr Happuy, 


Fep. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. [In the Press 

















THE SILVER TROUT. By Sir Ranvar H. Rozeets, Bart. (“Light Cast.”) 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 








MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By ‘Henry CoxwELL. Crown 


8vo. 3s.6d. With Portrait. 











THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK: Men, ‘Manners, and Institutions. By 


J. G Ate@er. Crown 8vo. 6s. 














PUDDINGS AND SWEETS: being ‘Three Hundred and Sixty-five Recipes 


approved by Bapenenen. Pend Lucy Jonrs. Crown 8vo. ls. Cloth boards. 1s, 6d. 





A LADY'S RANCHE I LIFE IN MONTANA. By LR. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








“TAKEN IN”: I Being : a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by “ Horervt.” 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. ed, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE LESTERS. By F. M. F. Skene, Author of “Hidden Depths.” 2 vols. 
UNA’S REVENGE. By Metviiie Gray, Author of “ A Life’s Troubles.” 1 vol. 
GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. 1) Mis. J. Brapsaw.1 vol, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Kas” Write for Complete Catalogue of 3,000 Books from fd. to 115s, 














THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, Con- 


prising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates, 
Improved and Enlarged Edition (435th Thousand), strongly bound, 7s. 6d.: cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6. - 
half-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. , 


* * Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s * Hous 
hold Management” is entitled to the very jirst place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price Half-a-Guinea, the book wil! 
last a lifetime, and save ioney every day. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPA:IDIA OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. New and Revised Edition. Comprising Geography, History, Biography, Bible 
Knowledge, Science, Art, Literature, Religion and Philosopby, and containing nearly 4,000 pages, 
50,000 Distinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 1n Four Vols., half-Persian, 42s, - 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 30s.; in Six Vols., cloth gilt, 36s. 

** We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.’’—Scotsman. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES for all Ages and Nations. For Universal 
Reference. Containing about 10,000 Distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts, Eighteenth Edition 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BEeNnsJamiIn Vincent, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s.; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree-calf, 3ls. 6d. ~ 

‘** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we 
know of in the English Language,’’—Times. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper 
Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Grorer Brack, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated 
with 450 Engravings. Royal §vo, cloth gilt, 10s. ¢d¢.; halt-calf, 16s. 

‘*The editor has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects which can be included in such a volume. 
. The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.’’— Atheneum. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: a Complete Cyclopedia of 


Practical Instruction and Direction for all In-door and Out-door Oceupations and Amusements 
suitable to Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured and other Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, Self-Culture for all. A Complete 


Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education, meeting the requirements of all Classes of Students, and 
forming a perfect system of Intellectual Culture. With 2,000 Illustrations. In Three Vols., royal 8vo, 
each 7s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s, 


‘The work is excellent, and it is hoped it may meet with the popularity it deserves.’’—Atheneum, 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD for the English People: 


Ancient, Mediwval, Modern. Edited by H. W. Dutckren, Ph.D. Profusely Illustrated with about 
2,000 Engravings. In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7x. 6d. each; half-calf, 12s. each. 
**One of the most valuable and complete extant. . . . The work will form a valuable addition to 
the library.”’— Norwich Argus. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated and. enlarged from 
“Les Réc:eations Scientifiques,’’ of Gastron TissanDIER. With about 900 Lllustrations. Koyal 8vo, 
800 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt}edges, 9s. 

** Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful.’’— Western Morning News. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: being 2 Complete Guide for Amateurs 
in Elementary Carpentry, Ornamental and Constructional Caipentry and Joinery, and Household 
Building Art and Practice. With about 750 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

** A complete vade mecum of the subject upon which it treats.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHILD'S INSTRUCTOR; or, Learning Made Easy by Toys, Pictures, and 
Stories. With Hundreds of Engravings, and Two Valuable Folding Supplements—(1) The necessary 
materials for the Toy Teaching of the Alphabet, and (2) A Puzzle Map for Teaching the Elements of 
Geography. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





{Kx In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining any of the above books through 
the usual course, the Publishers will send them, post free, on receipt of stamps or P.O.O. to amount of 
published price. 

*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising about 3,000 different Books, will be 
sent post free on application to 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick Hovss, Satispury Square, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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The Westminster Review. 


~“ a~ 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


i a a 


NOVEMBER, 1887. | DECEMBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 

I. LoRD HARTINGTON. I. Mk. CHAMBERLAIN AND ULSTER. 
II. THE FRENCHMAN OF THE CENTURY. Il. “CAPITAL,” BY KARL MARX, 
Ill. THE PROGRESS OF THE MASSES. IIL. THE ADULTERATION OF Foon. 
IV. THE DON GIOVANNI CENTENARY. IV. Mr, FRITH’S MEMOIRS. 

V. THE LAND QUESTION IN AMERICA. V. Morocco. 

VI. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, VI. RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
VII. THE POVERTY OF INDIA. VII. CHARLES DARWIN. 
VIII. Dr. INGRAM’s “How THE UNION VIII. INDEPENDENT SECTION :—~ 
WAS CARRIED.” PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


1, Screncr. 2. Powitics, SocroLogy, VoYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
3. HistoRY AND BIoGRAPHY. 4, BeLLEs LErTREs, 


HoME AFFAIRS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ THE WESTMINSTER is steadily improving its position with a vigour and solidity that 
promise great usefulness with great success.’ — Weekly Dispatch. 


“THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW continues to give voice to what is best in the Liberal 
aspirations of the time. An excellent and valuable feature of this Review is supplied by the 
opportunities it gives for the formation of some opinion on the political and social life of 
America.” — Wakefield Free Press, 


“ An unusually interesting number.”— Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
“THE WESTMINSTER sets about its task of informing the public, and does it ad- 
mirably.”—Norwich Mercury. 
: “This magazine has become the consistent supporter of advanced Liberalism and the 
leader of thought.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


“ There can be no doubt that this old-established magazine, in its new and more popular 
form, takes the very foremost place among the leading organs of Liberal opinion. The fact 
that it contains articles by trans-Atlantic writers does not lessen but enhances the general 


l interest of the REVIEW, and makes its influence more broadly educative.’ ’__ Kilmarnock 
7 Standard. 

“ A mine of information and brilliant thought. A monthly epitome of the philosophy of 
» We “adicalism.”—Hampshire Telegraph. 
f 


“A valuable commentary for advanced Liberals and broad thinkers generally on the 
{uestions of the hour.” —Halifax Courier. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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RIVATE PERSON having occasion to Dispose of or Procure 

any Article of Personal Property, would 
find that they could SELL, BUY or Ex- 
CHANGE to the best advantage through 
the medium of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. The Globe says :— 
“ Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ; ” whilst 





the Saturday Review says :—“ Subscribers to this periodical, besides the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling every possible and impossible thing, enjoy the 
advantage of knowing what are the best novels and the best articles in the 
magazines and reviews. Correspondents may obtain answers to questions almost 
as various as the articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal 
in them. . . . But more wonderful even than this (the Editor’s) knowledge is the 
extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, the purchase 
money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, and he charges 
a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons who advertise frequently 
find it convenient to give references as to position and character, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of deposit. Th references must be “ first class ” in London, 
and in the country they must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides 
all disputes between buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article, and perusal 
of the correspondence respecting it.”’ 


THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of Nineteen Years, and during | 


that time many millions’ worth of Property have been BOUGHT, SOLD, and 
EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many instances, Articles for 
which there had previously been no market found ready sale. The Anunounce- 
ments are carefully classified to assist both Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity 
of this will be recognised when it is remembered that frequently a single issue 
of the Paper contains more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the 


DEPARTMENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified :— 


Amateurs’ Work Ecclesiastical Kennel Rabbits 


Aviary Financial Library Riding and Driving 
Bric-a-Brac Fine Arts Mechanics Scientific 

Country House Garden Music Sports and Pastimes 
Domestic Jewellery and Pigeons and 

Dress Plate Poultry Unclassified. 


In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 365,242 
Advertisements appeared, concerning property estimated to be 
worth between £750,000 and £800,000. THE BAZAAR also 
gives a vast amount of information of use or interest in every 
household, Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 


OFFICE: 170 STRAND, LONDON, WiC. 
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“Tt is the best and Cheapest Magazine for the FAMILY that is published.” 
Free Press. 
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The JANUARY and succeeding parts will 
contain :— 

WENTWORTH HALL: A Story of Olden Time. 
‘*A LOVE STORY AT THE RIVER JORDAN.” 
“THE SHELLING OF THE PEAS.” By M. Albert, 
A New Serial Story by the Author of ‘*A Mystery.” 
THE MARBLE ROCKS OF JUBBULPORE, Illustrated. 
THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. (With Portrait.) 


MR, STANLEY AND EMIN PASHA;: Some Account of their 


Travels. (With Illustrations.) 

INFORMATION. 

THE TIMES A CENTURY SINCE. 

THE TERCENTENARY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
(With Portraits and Other Illustrations. ) 

DESIGNS IN DECORATIVE ART WORK. 

THE FASHIONS. Illustrated with a Superb Coloured Plate 
and Six other Illustrations. (THE COLOURED PLATE FOR 
JANUARY WILL GIVE BALL COSTUMES.) 

MILLINERY. (Illustrated. ) 

NEEDLEWORK, represented in Engravings, accompanied by 
full Descriptions, 

COOKERY, with Practical Details of the Art. 

LITERARY NOTICES, CHESS, and PASTIMES (Money 
Prizes given.) 











Buy the January Part asa Shecineh: 
sallers and Newsagents, or Post Free for 7d. in Stamps. 


All the usual features that have made the “ Ladies’ Treasury” so popular 
for 30 years will be retained, and additions made. 








SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 
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OFFICE: 23, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 





¢ THE JANUARY PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. & 


—Aberdeen 


The Ladies’ —— 


Of all Book-' 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Two vols., crown 8vyo 


all Libraries. 





» at 
—- — ——_— $= a ee — —— ' [ Jun. 
THE DEEMSTER: A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL CAINE, Author of “4 


Son of Hagar,”’ etc. Three vols, .» crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. _ By. MARY LINSKILL, ‘Author of “ The Haven 


under the Hill,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY 


HERMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's ‘Coat,’ 
etc. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCORMICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JACK TH E FISH E R MAN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W REED. Large 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PINE AND- PALM, A Novel. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Two vols., crown 8vo. 


at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE: A Novel. By HAROLD FREDERIC. Two vols. 


crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, ETC, By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo, illus. 



































trated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ee [Shortly 
EVE RY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols., crown &8vo, 
__atallLibraries, | re oe oe ria, 
THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD, By H.F. WOOD. Crown 

8vo, Cloth extra, 6s, [ Shortly. 





COUNTRY LUCK: By JOHN HABBERTON. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
Be cloth, 2s. 6d. i ee! ©; Mh ee eee . 
FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, the Queen’s Accession, By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’? With nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates 





and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. [ Preparing, 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Memoir. By WALTER 
BESANT. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. [Preparing. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. By NATHANIEL 


HAWTHORNE. With Twenty-nine fine Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. Large 
_ quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOL UMES OF THE ° " *PIce ADILLY NOVELS. Crow n 8vo, ‘cloth. extra, 3s. ‘6d. each. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated by A, FORESTIER. 
RED SPIDER. By the Author of ‘‘Johu Herring.” | LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
PASTON CAREW. By E. LYNN LINTON. (Shortly. GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN. | Shortly, 
A SON OF HAGAR. By HAL L C AINE. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Now issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type, on a large crown 
8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing Monthly, at 6s. each. 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. 3. With Harp and Crown. 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, 4. This Son of Vulcan. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 
and a Preface by WALTER 6, The Golden Butterfly. 8. TheChaplain of the Fleet. 


BESANT. ' 
With a Portrait of WALTER . , etc., ete. 
2. My Little Girl. ' BESANT. 9. The Seamy Side., etc., ¢ 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 














vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [Shortly. 
LOCRI NE: ATr: agedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. FOX 


BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS (Continued). 











THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBE 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Fcap. 8vo, disih. ellen, 63 ie wae the —— 
VICTORIAN POETS, By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (The Thir- 
teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0s 
LIAR ee _Caenra Ove, elath enteny On. 
UNDERWOODS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Edition. Post 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. é 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN. 
SON. A New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Feap. 8yo, 
buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. II. (1883-87), Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


ba ewe 800 Illustrations in facsimile of the original Sketches by the Artists, Demy Svo, cloth 
imp, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to theCape,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 

















extra, 6s. 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count PAUL VASILI. Trans- 
lated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BFAUFORT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing, 





ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER 


PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A DAY’S TOUR; A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile 
of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, Picture Cover. 1s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing all his Communica- 


tions, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin. and 
M.D. Paris. With 7 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST :;; its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Vor Hands, and a Revised and augmented Code of 
Laws. By ABRAHAM 8S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1888. ‘Two New Serial Stories begin in Belgravia for January 
and will be continued through the year- - ; 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of “ Phyllis”; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH TYTLER. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR 1888. One Shilling Monthly. In 


ad dition to the Articles upor. subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which this Magazine has 80 
high a reputation, ** SCIENCE NOTES,” by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.8., and ‘** TABLE- 
TALK,” by SYLVANUS URBAN, appear monthly. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 


of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., etc. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, hMiatenen. Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, etc. Price 4d. Monthly, or 
___5s. per year, post-free. 



































WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, } 


M.A. a 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Containing 


‘ i 7 : . . . en d Ss f 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished H . 
Families, their Heirs Apparant or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, hy? Rig and 
Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-Eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 60s. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTACE (1888). 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). 

THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE AND 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888)). In One Volime, royal 32mo, cloth extca, gilt edges, 5s. (Preparing. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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BROWNING’S IMPROVED ‘METHOD OF SUITING 
THE SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


BROWNING'S axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens tested 
separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 
4s. 6d. per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s, 64, 
per pair ; and in gold frames from £1 3s. 6d. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“TLFRACOMBE, Jan. 21st, 1886, 


“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of spectacles. J used them 
last night, and was charmed to find with what ease and comfort they 
enabled me to read, particularly as I have in vain tried for the last 
year or two to get spectacles to suit me. Yours truly, M. G.” 


“ HIGHBURY NEW PARK, LONDON, N., Fed, 11th, 1886. 
thy 2 











“Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to know that the spectacles you 
made for me have entirely taken away from my eyes the very painful 
sensations which I had endured constantly for years, and which got 
gradually but distressingly worse. Thank you very much. 

* Yours truly, M. H.” 


Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Switing the Sight by 
correspondence, and Testimonials, post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, towoon"'wc 











PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 





OOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. (~ 

OOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

OOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

OOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
wena | from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at le. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by ; 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 


THE LAY OF ST. JUCUNDUS., 


Written by EDITH ROBINSON, Illustrated by GEORGE HODGSON. 


A Ballad founded on an old Yorkshire Legend, describing the monastic adventures of a 
novice, who having formally renounced the world is still sorely plagued by carnal desires. 
Every page is profusely and humourously illustrated. Imp. 4to, stiff boards, bevelled edges, 
10s. 6d. 


“Miss Robinson has imitated very closely the measure and spirit so familiar to the readers of * In- 

ldsby.’ . . . Great invention and much variety in point of character are shown in the drawings.’ —Leeds 

ercury. 

“ We believe we give the beautifully got-up folio nothing more than its due when we say that wherever 
secon it is likely to be she Christmas book of the year.”—Ayr Observer. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CONTENTS. 
CARLYLE AND St. SIMON; oR, THE Mora ASPECT OF THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM oe 
THACKERAY 'S LETTERS - - - - - - : . . ~, + 
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EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 


The Editor dis- 
claims all respon- 
sibility in M88. 
sent unsolicited. 
The name and ad- 
dress of the writer 
must be attached 
to each MS. Re- 
jected M88. will 
be returned only 
if accompanied by 
a stamped and 
directed cover, 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. It is 
almost impossible S make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Price ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. Sold by all Stationers, 





Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Ordered to be 'in- 
serted until coun- 
termanded are 
received subject to 
one month's notice 
of discontinuance 
on either — side. 
Advertisements can 
be received only 
subject toapproval; 
and in all cases 
the time and mode 
of insertion must 
be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communioa- 
tions respecting Ad- 
vertisements to be 
addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER® & RIDG- 
WAY, 20, Imperial 





Buildings, Ludgate 
Hill, Lontion, E.C. 
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FANCY BALLS AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


FANCY * DRESSES # DESCRIBED: 
Or, What to Wear at FANCY BALLS. 


BY ARDERN HOLT, 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page Coloured Illus- 
trations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every 
particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses Described,’ by Aruern Holt. Not only is an alphabetical 
catalogue of eligible costumes arrayed in tempting order, but practical hints are given, as--for instance, 
how best to suit complexions and ages, how to avoid incongruities, how to improve dresses for home occa- 
sions, and how to arrange hairdressing with or without powder. In short, all that can be desired in the 
way of information, besides a great deal which, not being looked for, comes with the agreeable surprise of 
novelty, will be found in this concise and judicious manual,”—Daily Telegraph. 

**Fancy Dress Balls are being constantly given, and the question of ‘ What to wear’ daily crops up as 
a puzzling problem. To solve such knotty queries, Ardern Holt has compiled this small handbook in a 
most practical manner. She gives, in alphabetical order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for matrons, 
young ladies, as well as for girls and boys. Suggestions are offered for historical characters, for elderly 
ladies, for sisters, for brunes and blondes, and many valuable hints are given on powdering the hair and 
hairdressing generally. The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful ; they include the most popular 
personations, so that there is abundant choice for selection.” —The Queen. 

‘* The season for giving Fancy Dress Balls is now in progress, and a glance at our columns will show 
that hardly a week elapses without one or more Costume Balls taking place, The question so frequently 
asked by ladies on receiving their invitation is ‘What shall I wear?’ and it is for the purpose of dissolving 
this doubt that Ardern Holt has compiled this admirable little volume. She has given,.in alphabetical 
order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for young ladies, matrons, girls, and boys, and the book is 
freely interspersed with illustrations.’’—Court Journal, 

**Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, of Wigmore Street, have issued a very elaborate, and indeed, 
valuable pamphlet, on Fancy Dress, by Ardern Hoit, a well-known correspondent of The Queen Newspaper. 
No expense has been spared to make this little volume all that is attractive. The plates are admirable, and 
the descriptions of the various Fancy Dresses will be found most useful, combining as they do simple 
instructions with most elaborate results.’”’— Vanity Fair. 

‘*Fancy Ball Dresses are by no means to be Obtained everywhere, and even the cleverest dressmaker !s8 
often at fault in the composition of these costumes. To find, therefore, a prettily illustrated book of 
picturesque fancy costumes clearly described, with an Appendix giving full information respecting the 
materials best to employ, and lastly, and most important, to be told where these said costumes can be made, 
is a real trouvaille.”’"—Myra’s Journal, ry | 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 








WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW ONE VOL. NOVELS. 


**Singnlarly truthful transcripts from life."’—Spectator. 


LUCY CARTER: A Love Story of Middle Class 
Life. By T. C. Junior. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


“ The narrative is natural and straightforward. . . . Ths simplicity, directness, and quiet good taste of 
the story are conspicuous, the heroine is admirably drawn, and her actions are inspired by delicacy and 
good feeling.” — Atheneum, 

“The book is admirable, for it attains, without exazgeration, that distinctness of protraiture, which is 
one of the greatest charms of fiction.”—Spectator. 





** Eove perfected through suffering.” — Academy. 


DOONAN: A Tale of Sorrow and of Joy. By 
Melville Gray. Author of “A Life’s Trouble,” etc. 3s. 6d. 


“Holds the reader's attention, and should by all means be read.” — Morning Post. 


** Will not fail to be appreciated.” —Athenaum. 


THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis 
E. Armstrong. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


“Deserves to be read for his characters, which are natural and pleasant, and his dialogue, which is 
mostly neat, lively, unaffected, and appropriate.”—Saturdvy Review. 


** A powerfal and essentially original story.”’— Academy. 


ASWALLOW’S WING. By C. Hannan. 1vol. 3s. 6a. 


“A story of strong and sustained interest.’’— Atheneum. 
‘All the details are given with a terrible miuuteness and reality that hold the reader breathless.”— 


§ Literary World, , 
An “Agricultural” Novel. 


A NEST ON A HILL. By J. Dunning, M.A. 1s. 6a. 


‘‘Landlords and tenants may learn much from this clever book.”— Morning Post. 
* Abundant evidences of a shrewd but kindly observation of human nature.”—Atheneum, 


** Plenty of incident, and a refreshing simplicity of style.”—Atheneumn. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By A. L. Garland. 3s. 64. 


“The plot is constructed with considerable ingenuity.”—Scotsman. 
** The best skit that has appeared for a long time.”’— Academy. 


BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie. 1s. 


“A strangely humorous story—wild and grotesque in the highest degree, and exquisitely funny.’”’— 


St. Jamex’s Gazette. 
“Mr. Barrie stands revealed as a new, genuine, and medium-dry humorist. ‘ Better Dead’ is thoroughly 


original . . . it is sure to be enjoyed.”—Academy. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home 
By J. H. Capperton. Author of “ Scientific Melorism.” 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


New Book by Mrs. Emma Marshall, Author of ‘‘ Under the Mendips.” 


ALMA. By Emma Marshall. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE. 


By “Almhain.” 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


A SHADOW OF A LIFE. By J. Laurence Horni- 


brook, Author of “The Old Sergeant,’ “The Haunted Ship,” etc. 
1 vol. [ Shortly. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: A Key to “St. Bernard’s: The 
Romance of a Medical Student,” will be published this month. Price 2s, 6d. 
Also a “ People’s Edition of St Bernard's,” in picture boards, price 28. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ee 
a 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annua] 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxngcx Buitpine Socrsry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS’ RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


and even ASTHMA. 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 








Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 





Se 


@FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE”? 





BLOOD MIXTURE! 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPAN 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuriti 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurv 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effec 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from a 
parts, In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, 











Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


LINCOLN. 





PEOPLE’S 
St. Bernard’s: 





EDITION OF 


The Romance of a Medical Student. 


By A‘scuLarius SCALPEL. 
y 


Picture Boards, 2s. 


[ Shortly. 


The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. 


By F. C. Puiries, Author 
“The Dean and 


of “ As in a Looking-Glass,”’ 
his Daughter,” etc. 


Picture Boards, 2s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

















NEW NOVELS. 
THE FORTUNES OF ALBERT TRAVERS. A Tale of the 18th Century, 











By B. S$. tareea tere Pi roe y Ageia 4% [ Ready. 
Me iar of Noms etait A Tien a Ten Thea 
MAD OR MARRIED? 4 Mans Story. By Hucu Coupan Dayipgow, Author 
aoe ROM ate ENGINE, OF WAR. Srna 
A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. By I. R. Feap. Bw, 28. Gd, 

Ready. 





THE SILVER TROUT AND OTHER TALES. By Sir Ranpau H, 
ROBERTS, Bart. (“Light Cast”), Author of “In the Shires.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











| Ready. 
‘“ TAKEN IN.” Beinga sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by “Hopeful.” Feap. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. [Ready. — 
GABRIELLE - or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. J. BRADSHAW. Crown 8vo, 
5s. [ Ready. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
By H.I.H. Prince JEROME NAPOLEON. Translated by RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT, Witha 
short Biographical Sketch. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


NEW WORK BY J. W. WELLS, 
Author of “ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil,” entitled 


THE VOICE OF URSA 


Being a Romance of Adventure on the Amazon, will be published shortly. Crown 8vo. 




















PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


THE HOME WORK JOURNAL AND INSTITUTION RECORD. 


Che Dilicial Organ of the Working Ladies’ Guild. 
A WEEKLY PAPER OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, AND FASHION, 
AND A RECORD.OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE : 


For Twelve Months ~ - - 6s. Od. Post Free. 
For Six Months - ~ - - 8s. Od. Post Free. 
For Three Months - - - 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


A SERIAL STORY, entitled “ EDGAR’S WIFE,” by Esmz Stuart, Author of “ Muriel’s 
Marriage,” is now running in the Journal. 




















Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WarTertoo Prace, Patt Matt, 8.W. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK & CO, 





GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayard Taylor. Complete Edition. With Retsch’s 
Outline Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pages, 5s. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAYLOR’S rendering of GOETHE’S masterpiece. 
It is published by special arrangement with Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR, and is the only edition issued at a 
popular price which contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valuable Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Appendices. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 
1826—1844. Edited, with a Memoir, by J. H. Incram. With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. Crown 8yo) 
cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. 


*,* This Edition includes Poems not to be found in any other current issue. 


FIRST AID IN ACCIDENT AND SUDDEN ILLNESS. A Book of Ready Reference in times 
of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide to the 
rendering of Help in case of Sudden Illness or Accident. By Grorer Buack, M.B. Edin. With 
numerous Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


New Copyright Work by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. An Entirely New Work of Imagination. By Elizabeth Stuart 
PuHeEtps, Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,’’ etc. Second Edition Now Ready. Crown 8vo, attractively 
bound in cloth, 2s. 

. ‘Miss PHELPS has again challenged attention by a story of the unseen. ‘The Gates Between’ is not 

written to solace the bereaved, but rather to impress on busy, eager, self-centred people the terrible folly 

of the materialistic, selfish life they are living; to electrify them with a sight of the remorse they are 
preparing for when they shall see as they are seen; and to recall to men’s minds the supreme duty and joy 
of tenderness and unselfishness in word and act.” 

\**The book cannot fail to be widely read both in England and America, and is one that cannot be laid 
down without having awakened deep and serious thoughts in the mind of the reader.”— Pull 


Mall Gazette. 
New Copyright Novel by EDWARD P. ROE. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. By E. P. Roe, Author of ‘* From Jest to Earnest,” * An 
Original Belle,” ‘‘He Fell in Love with His Wife,’’ etc. Second Edition Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 
attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 

“The characters are well drawn, the descriptions finely written, and the whole plot and 
construction of the story are admirable.—Sheffield Telegraph. 
New Copyright Novel by GEORGE EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. By Charles Egbert Craddock, Author of * The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” *‘In the Clouds,” ‘‘ Down the Ravine,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 


AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED. A Manual of Constructive and Decorative Art and 
Manual Labour. With Folding Supplements and about 1,000 Engravings in the Text. 

The present volume of AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED, includes Bench Work, Ornamental Car- 
pentry, Photography, Repousse Work, Magic Lantern Construction, Manufacture of Conjuring Apparatus, 
Turning, Pianoforte Repairing, Pattern Making, Home Upholstery and Furniture Muking, Model Engine 
Building, etc., etc., with Thousands of Useful Hints, Suggestions, and wrinkles for all who wish to 
promptly employ their leisure hours. 

The previous Volumes (Five in number) are also on sale, price 7s. 61. each. 

ORGAN BUILDING FOR AMATEURS. A Guide for Home Workers, containing Specifi- 
cations, Designs, and full Instructions for Making every portion of the Instrument. By Mark WICcKs. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE MAGIC LANTERN. Its Construction and Management. Showing how to Make 


a Magic Lantern and how to Produce many Beautiful and Startling Effects. With 80 Explanatory 
Engravings. Crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS” SERIES. 


t2rTHE VERY BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

MARVELS OF THE ELEMENTS, and the | MARVELS OF INVENTION AND SCIENTIFIC 
Strange Effects of their Combinations. With | PUZZLES. A Popular Account of many Useful 
many Engravings. and Interesting Inventions and Discoveries. 

| With many Engravings. 

MARVELS OF HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND: | MARVELS OF EARTH, AIR, AND WATER: 
Heat in its various Manifestations—The Eye | The Forces of Nature—Gravity—The Barometer 
and Optical Illusions—The Ear and Hearing, | —The Air Pump, etc., etc. With many En- 
etc. With many Engravings. gravings. 

Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, each 1s. 6d.; or in fancy wrappers, le. 
*,.* Complete Catalogue will be sent (post-firce) on application, 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 
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NOW READY. 





THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 640 pp., price 3S. 6d., post free. 


HAZELL’S 
Annual Cyclopedia, 


1888, 


Containing some 3,000 concise and explanatory articles, on every topic of currert Political, 
Social, and General interest referred to by the Press and in daily conversation. 


Edited by E. D. PRICE, F.G.S., 


Assisted by a large number of Contributors, including some of the most eminent Specialists of the day. 








The only Annual Book of General Reference absolutely Revised and 
, complete to the END of the Year. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
Times.—“ Full and trustworthy.” 


Standard.—‘“ The compilers may fairly claim that the ‘ Cyclopzedia ’ is what it profe ses 
to be, a complete handbook for newspaper readers, . . . Handy, cheap, trustworthy, and will 
not disappoint its .purchasers.”’ 


Daily News.—“ A most handy, well-printed, and convenient volume, particularly 
valuable to all who wish to read the newspapers with full understanding of what they read. 
. . . Its little articles are models of condensation.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Concisely written; . . . remarkably compact and complete.” 


Morning Post.—‘A useful companion to the newspaper, and a handy book of 
reference.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘It is no doubt destined to become popular. We have looked 
through a number of the articles, and find them remarkably accurate, and as the volume is 
well got up, it makes an important addition to the many useful annuals now before the public.” 


Globe.—‘“ A wonderful compilation, and the present issue (1887) is worthy of even 
greater praise than we gave to the first... . For rapid reference no book could be more 
convenient, all the articles being arranged alphabetically. . . . Will doubtless find its place 
in every household among the dozen volumes which it is quite impossible to do without.” 


St. James’s Gazette.— Occupies a unique position. Is carefully written, printed in 
clear type, and is not too bulky for convenient reference, . . . Ought to find its way into 
many libraries, reading rooms, and studies.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ It succeeds in packing a surprising amount of information into 
a very small space in an intelligible form. . . . We have consulted it on every leading topic 
that two pages of the Ziimes suggested. The result has, on the whole, been very favourable. 
Many of the entries we found to be not only adequate for purposes of reference, but to be 
well written and really instructive.” 





COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON : HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lw., 52, Lone Acre, W.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A: PROCTOR, 


THE SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the Planetary System. 


With 9 Lithographic Plates (seven coloured) and 100 Drawingson Wood. ‘Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: The Plurality of Worlds Studied 


under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. New edition, with 14 Illustrations; 
Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID, and all Forms of Cycloidal Curves, 


and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., 
and of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 


Meteors and Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Fourth Edition, with Chart 
and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, Past and Coming, from the first observed, 
A.D. 1639 to the Transit of A.D. 2012. Fourth edition (1882), including an Account of 
the Successes Achieved December 1874, and a Note on the Results obtained by the British 
Expeditions ; with 20 Plates (12 coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF VENUS-TRANSITS: An Investigation of the Circum- 


stances of the Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates, 
8vo, 58, 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 


Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: A Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coinci- 


dences, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with notes on Poker and 
Martingale. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MOON: Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condi- 
tion. With many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar Photographs by 
Rutherford, of New York. Third edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 


in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an Introduction on the Study 
of the Stars, Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Observers and Students, in Twelve 
Circular Maps, showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebulz, etc. New Edition, with 
Two Index-Plates. Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: Researches into, and New Views 


respecting the Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 Coloured), 
and 22 Diagrams. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix 


containing Hints for young Telescopists. With'47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 83 Maps, Wood- 


cuts, and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 








— + 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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THE FIRESIDE msceant 


The ROCK gives the following notice of the Fireside Pictorial Magazine in its enlarged 
form :— 

“ Five-and-twenty years ago the Fireside Magazine made its first appearance on the literary 
stage, its ré/e being to supply ‘articles on common home-subjects, written with a decidedly 
Christian tone,’ and nobly has it sustained the part. For a quarter of a century, month by month 
thousands of English homes have been elevated by the presence of this welcome visitant which 
aims at instructing pleasantly and recreating lawfully. In 1888 the periodical takes a new de- 
parture ; henceforth it will be known as the Fireside Pictorial Magazine, but its design is the same. 
‘Excelsior’ is the motto of the able editor, and the first number of the new issue promises advance 
all along the line. The high-class illustrations add greatly to its attractions ; the three serials by 
such well-known writers as Emma Marshall, Agnes Giberne, and the Rev. T. Millington will appeal 
to the lovers of pure fiction ; while it will be strange indeed if, amid the varied store of solid 
matter, articles cannot be found to interest readers of every age and taste. Biography, travels, 
anecdotes, poetry, sermons, essays On matters religious and secular, practical and theoretical, all 
find their place in the pages of the Fireside Pictorial Magazine. We would draw especial attention 
to the fact that this is the only Church of England Magazine for educated homes. The importance 
of this fact may be gauged when we remember that, as Canon Lefroy well said: ‘ These days are 
characterised by a phase of literary disease of a domestic kind which was unknown a few years 
ago. Infidelity, at the present moment, is domesticated in the homes of England ; and publica- 
tions—high-class, so-called—-which sap the very foundations of religious belief, gain an entrance 
to the drawing-room.’ Let then the light of such a magazine as this shine by our firesides, and 
there will be no room for the darkness to enter.” 


THE FIRESIDE PICTORIAL MAGAZINE, 60, 


Edited by REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., Blackheath, SL. 
AUTHOR OF “THE Way Home.” 


JANUARY CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece . . . * ‘‘His Likeness you may see.” 








PAGE 

[—The Christian Home. page | Heart Cheer for Home Sorrow. Selected 
Bishop Cranworth ; or, Rosamund’s Lamp. by the Editor ‘ ‘ ° ° 40 

By Emma Marshall . . «. «» 1 '| IL—Pleasant Readings for our Sons 
True Beauty (//lustrated) etesita os “and Daughters. 
“His Likeness you may see” (J//ustrated). Mervyn ; or, The Towers of Ickledale 

By J. T. Trowbridge... ‘ ‘ re Agnes Giberne , ; : : aa 
“The Fireside Pictorial Magazine” . - 10 | The Cuckoo Clock (Jllustrated), By A. J. 
Our Portrait Gallery (Jilustrated). .  . 12 Symington, F.RS.N.A.. .  .  « 52 
“Tt is I; be not afraid.” By the Bishop “ Nothing Venture, Nothing Have ” (Illus- 

RES St eae ec trated). By the Editor. . . .« 82 
Sunday Readings; or, Piety at Home. By —_| gome Eminent Scotchmen. By Andrew 

the Rev. Canon Wynne, M.A. : 15 James Symington, F.RS.N.A, : . of 


The Stray Lamb (Jllustrated). By Richard 
EE taht lee eit <0 
St. Paul’s from the Thames (//lustrated). 


Chapters of Anecdotes ° . P . 
18 | On Guard (Jilustrated). By H. E. Hunter 62 
The Lost Will. By the Rev. 7. Millington 63 
By Retro . . . .  .  «. 18 | Qdd Zoological Sketches (/llustrated) . 68 
Jenny Lind (Jilustrated). By the Editor . 20 | «Life's New Volume.” By the Rev. Richard 


Papers Practical. By the Author of “ How Wilton, M.A. . - , ; : . 70 
to be Happy though Married” . . 23 | Dreaming Dreams. By Mrs. Garnett . 7 

—_ sgiving rae (Ullustrated). By - Our Own Fireside. By Kennett Lea. . 72 

ev, Canon Bell, DD. . . ‘ a , : 

The Royal Account-Book. By Emily S. Holt 26 ae beta gh His a 

The = of Little People (//lustrated). By . Century. By G.H. Pike .. 73 
“16@2X . e ° . ° e e 0 ‘ . : : : Q 76 

Maria V.G. Havergal. By the Editor | 30 | The New Year. By Hetvo ee 

Out and About. (Jilustrated) . ° . 84 | IV.—The Month. Ae 





Present Day Topics. By the Editor. . 36 | Notes by Che Wage i t eS ere ae 
FOURTEEN ART ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTICE.— It is printed on specially prepared paper, and no expense has been spared to make Ly 
the best 6d. magazine for the Home. The Large Edition of the January*number is nearly exhauste , 
and orders should be given at once, We can only give contents here of the January issue owing to 


Waat of ‘ — 
“~ THE FEBRUARY NUMBER CAN NOW BE HAD at all Booksellers, price 6d. 


London: HOME WORDS Office, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS sy raz REV. CHAS. BULLOCK, BD. 


Formerly Rector of St. Nicholas’, Worcester ; 


Editor of ‘‘' Home Words;” Author of * 


I. Now ready, cloth gilt, many I)lustrations, 2s. 


‘SOMETHING NEW.” = Anecdotes 


for the Young Folks all the Year Round. Fifteen 

Art Illustrations. 

** Will be found a great help on ‘ Happy Sunday.’ All 
Preachers and Teachers should obtain it.” —Review. 


§* The visible rhetoric of a holy life.”,»—HERBERT. 
II. Now ready, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 2s. 


‘“‘THE MAN OF SCIENCE THE MAN 


OF GOD.” Leaves from the Life of Sir James Y. 

SIMPSON. 

** Tt has been thought that the circulation of this 
sketch of the remarkable life of Sir James Y. Simp- 
son may be found specially useful in an age when 
religion and science are too often assumed to be 
more or less at variance. Sir James Simpson, pre- 
eminently a man of science, found in Christianity 
the all simple and the all sufficient faith which sus- 
tains and gladdens life and gives a child-like con- 
fidence in death; and in reading these pages—to 
quote his own words respecting that ‘ grand and 
gifted old philosopher, Sir David Brewster ’—we 
hope ‘ his spirit may beckon on many of the votaries 
of literature and science along that path which he 
so gloriously trod upwards and heavenwards, and 
Christwards.’ ’’—PREFACE. 


ITI. In cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, price 2s, 6d. 


THE PARENTS’ GIFT. A Help to 


Early Prayer and Praise. 


_ “Calculated to supply a distinct want ; and, wha 
18 more important, to supply it effectually.’’—Church 
Sunday School Teacher's’ Magazine. 





The Crown of the Road,” etc. 


IV. In rich cloth gilt, with Portrait, 5s, 


THE CROWN OF THE ROAD: Leaves 


from Consecrated Lives. I. Sir J. Y. Simpson, 

the Man of Science the Man of God. IT. Charles 

Petit McIlvaine, D.D., the Apostolic Bishop. 

III. Frances Ridley Havergal, the Sweet Singer, 

IV. Lord Hatherley, the Christian Statesman. 

V. W. Weldon Champneys, the Earnest Worker, 

VI. William Henry Havergal, the Faithful Pastor, 

VII. Elizabeth Prentiss, a Daughter of Consolation. 

“This delightful book calls for our glad and earnest 
commendation.”—The Churchman. 

“ We commend this volume with all our hearts. It would 
be difficult to select a septett of modern Christians in 
which both the variety and unity of the life of grace should 
be better illustrated. The author of ‘'The Crown of the 
Road’ has written much, and always well, but we know 
not when he has deserved better of us in a book than in 
this contribution to that precious and fruitful branch of 
Christian literature, the ‘* Lives of the (not legendary) 
Saints.’”"—TZ'he Record. 

V. Second Thousand. In bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 
with Illustrations, ls. 6d. 


THE FORGOTTEN TRUTH ; or, The 


Gospel of the Holy Ghost. With selected Hymns 

of the Spirit. Contents.—Chap. I. The Forgotten 

Truth.—Chap. II, The Church’s Need; or, The 

Brethren Intreated.—Chap. III. The Quenching 

of the Spirit. Hymns of the Spirit contributed 

by the Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., Frances Ridley 

Havergal, Rev. T. Davis, Rev. 8. J. Stone, Bishop 

Wordsworth, Rev. R. Wilton, Christian Forsyth, 

Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., Dean Stanley, Rev. 

Godfrey Thring, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. Chas. 

Bullock, B.D. 

*“*T have heard many sermons on the love of the Father, 
and the love of the Son, but never one on ‘the love of the 
Spirit.’ Is not this truth sadly forgotten ?”—Presace. 

“We heartily recommend this thoughtful and thoroughly 
spiritual treatise.”"—The Churchman. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


150th Thousand now ready on fine paper, richly bound, price 2s.6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s, 6d: 


THE QUEEN’S RESOLVE. 


“¢ The Queen’s Resolve’ has achieved a gigantic success. 


a copy.”—Chureh Sunday-school Magazine. 


No scholar should be without 


A SEQUEL TO THE QUEEN’S RESOLVE. 


THE ROYAL YEAR: A Chronicle of ‘‘Our Good Queen’s Jubilee.”’ 


by the Author of “‘ The Queen’s Resolve.” 


Compiled 


‘The Queen is much pleased with ‘The Royal Year.’”—Balmoral, Nov. 5, 1887. 





A companion volume, or sequel to “ The Queen’s Resolve,” entitled ‘‘ Tar Roya Year: A Chronicle of 


our Good Queen’s Jubilee,’’ compiled by the Editor of Home Worps, is now ready. 


illustrations, price ls. 6d. 


Cloth gilt, with many 


Arrangements have been made by the Publisher to supply Tur Roya Yrar to the Clergy and Sunday 


School Superintendents on the same terms as THE 
Orders should be sent to Mr. CHARLES MURRAY, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Fifth Thousand. NOW READY. Price Threepence. 
By the Editor of “ HOME WORDS.” 


‘“COURTSHIP.”’ 


For all who Intend to get 
Married. 





QuEEN’s RESOLVE—50, 25, or 12 copies at ls. each. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


** Strike the anthem, raise the song; 
Fireside harmony prolong.” 


THE HOME SONCSTER. 


SELECTED BY 


THE EDITOR OF “HOME WORDS.’ 





London: “HOME WORDS” Office, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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RIVATE PERSON having occasion to Dispose of or Procure 
any Article of Personal Property, would 

find that they could SELL, BUY or EX- 

CHANGE to the best advantage through 

the medium of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. The Globe says :— 
* Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ;” whilst 
the Saturday Review says :—“ Subscribers to this periodical, besides the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling every possible and impossible thing, enjoy the 
advantage of knowing what are the best novels and the best articles in the 
magazines and reviews. Correspondents may obtain answers to questions almost 
as various as the articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal 
in them. . . . But more wonderful even than this (the Editor’s) knowledge is the 
extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, the purchase 
money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, and he charges 
a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons who advertise frequently 
find it convenient to give references as to position and character, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of deposit. The references must be “ first class ” in London, 
and in the country they must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides 


all disputes between buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article, and perusal 
of the correspondence respecting it.”’ 





THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of Nineteen Years, and during 
that time many millions’ worth of Property have been BOUGHT, SOLD, and 
EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many instances, Articles for 
which there had previously been no market found ready sale. The Announce- 
ments are carefully classified to assist both Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity 
of this will be recognised when it is remembered that frequently a single issue 
of the Paper contains more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the 
DEPARTMENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified :— 


Amateurs’ Work Ecclesiastical Kennel Rabbits 

Aviary Financial Library Riding and Driving 
Bric-a-Brac Fine Arts Mechanics Scientific 

Country House Garden Music Sports and Pastimes 
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Dress Plate Poultry Unclassified. 


In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 365,242 
Advertisements appeared, concerning property estimated to b 
worth between £750,000 and £800,000, THE BAZAAR also 
gives a vast amount of information of use or interest in every 
household. Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 





OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The JANUARY and succeeding parts will 
| contain :— 

WENTWORTH HALL: A Story of Olden Time. 

““A LOVE STORY AT THE RIVER JORDAN.” 
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MILLINERY. (Illustrated. ) 

NEEDLEWORK, represented in Engravings, accompanied by 
full Descriptions, 

COOKERY, with Practical Details of the Art. 
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Prizes given.) 
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All the usual features that have made the “Ladies’ Treasury” so popular 
for 30 years will be retained, and additions made. 
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EVE RY. INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols., crown a 


at all Libraries. 


THE: PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. WOOD. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS. Nowinthe press. Illustrated boards. 














BY CHARLES GIBBON. BY MARK TWAIN. 
HEART’S DELIGHT. The PRINCE and the PAUPER, 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
COUNTRY LUCK. LADY LOVELACE. 





A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By CHARLES JAMES. 


Picture covers, ls,; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


KI NG OR K NAVE 2? 2 A Novel. By Rk. K. FRANCILLON. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


At all Libr aries. Um rmediately. 


— 


THE GOLDEN HOOP, ETC, By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries 


of Heron Dyke,” etc. Post Svo, taaied boards, 2s. [Shortly 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA, By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE: 


(The New Volume of the Library Edition of their works.) Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Znumediately. — 














FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts as Conditions 


of Men.” With nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, 16s. [Shor tly. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT. Illus 
trated by A. FORESTIER. 
RED SPIDER, By the Author of “ John Herring.” 


PASTON CAREW. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
LITTLE NOVEL By WILKIE COLLINS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN. 
A SON OF HAGAR., By HALL CAINE. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS (Continued), 
E EULOGY OF ‘<meta 
be era tel wean JEFFERIES: A Memoir. By WALTER 





TANGLEWOOD TALES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


jy NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. With Twenty-nine fine Illustrations » r > Enw 
quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. y ations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. Large 
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BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated t } IRNE : 
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extra, 6s. 
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BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing all his Communica- 


tions, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin, and 
M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

















HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST;: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, anda Revised and augmented Code of Laws. 
By ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON.  Fcan. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. _ 


MR.WHISTLER'’S “ TEN OC LOCK.” Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 


Art and Art Critics.’’ Crown 8vo, 1s. ' bd os [ Shortly. 
WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Containing 


Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparant or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and 
Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-Eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888)). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. (Preparing. 
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Just Published. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with q 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, ae 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JOHN Brownina, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., etc. With 55 Tllustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


‘“¢How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”— Graphic. 

“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and giv es the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PiccapILLy, LONDON, W,, 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, Loon. Wwic 
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2. In Troubled Times. 
By Miss Watuis, the Dutch 


3. Jonathan. 
By C. C. Fraser-TYtier. 


4. The Basilisk. 


By H. P. StTeprHens W. Sz. LeEcer. 
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FANCY BALLS AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


FANCY * DRESSES + DESCRIBED: 
Or, What to Wear at FANCY BALLS. 


BY ARDERN HOLT, 


Fifth'and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page Coloured Illus- 
trations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 








** What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every 
particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses Described,’ by Ardern Holt. Not only is an alphabetical 
catalogue of eligible costumes arrayed in tempting order, but practical hints are given, as--for instance, 
how best to suit complexions and ages, how to avoid incongruities, how to improve dresses for home occa- 
sions, and how to arrange hairdressing with or without powder. In short, all that can be desired in the 
way of information, besides a great deal which, not being looked for, comes with the agreeable surprise of 
novelty, wiil be found in this concise and judicious manual.”—Daily Telegraph. 

**Fancy Dress Balls are being constantly given, and the question of ‘ What to wear’ daily crops up as 
a puzzling problem. To solve such knotty queries, Ardern Holt has compiled this small handbook in a 
most practical manner. She gives, in alphabetical order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for matrons, 
young ladies, as well as for girls and boys. Suggestions are offered for historical characters, for elderly 
ladies, for sisters, for brunes and blondes, and many valuable hints are given on powdering the hair and 
hairdressing generally. The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful ; they include the most popular 
personations, so that there is abundant choice for selection.” —The Queen. 

** The season for giving Fancy Dress Balls is now in progress, and a glance at our columns will show 
that hardly a week elapses without one or more Costume Balls taking place. The question so frequently 
asked by ladies on receiving their invitation is ‘What shall I wear?’ and it is for the purpose of dissolving 
this doubt that Ardern Holt has compiled this admirable little volume. She has given, in alphabetical 
order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for young ladies, matrons, girls, and boys, and the book is 
freely interspersed with illustrations.’’—Court Journal. 

“Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, of Wigmore Street, have issued a very elaborate, and indeed, 
valuable pamphlet, on Fancy Dress, by Ardern Holt, a well-known correspondent of The Queen Newspaper. 
No expense has been spared to make this little volume all that is attractive. The plates are admirable, and 
the descriptions of the various Fancy Dresses will be found most useful, combining as they do simple 
instructions with most elaborate results.’’— Vanity Fair. 

‘*Fancy Ball Dresses are by no means to be Obtained everywhere, and even the cleverest dressmaker 18 
often at fault in the composition of these costumes. To find, therefore, a prettily illustrated book of 
picturesque fancy costumes clearly described, with an Appendix giving full information respecting the 
materials best to employ, and lastly, and most important, to be told where these said costumes can be made, 
is a real trouvaille,”’—Myra’s Journal, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW ONE VOL. NOVELS. 


**Singnlarly truthful transcripts from lite.**—Spectator. 


LUCY CARTER: A Love Story of Middle Class 
Life. By T. C. Junior. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


*““ The narrative is natural and straightforward. . .. The simplicity, directness, and quiet good taste of 
the story are conspicuous, the hervine is admirably drawn, and her actions are inspired by delicacy and 
good feeling.” — Atheneum. 

**The book is admirable, for it attains, without exaggeration, that distinctness of protraiture, which is 
one of the greatest charms of fiction.” —Spectator. 








** Eove perfected through suffering.” —Academy. 


DOONAN: A Tale of Sorrow and of Joy. By 
Melville Gray. Author of “A Life’s Trouble,” etc. 3s. 6d. 


“ Holds the reader's attention, and should by all means be read.”— Morning Post. 


** Will not fail to be appreciated.” —Atheneum. 


THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis 
E. Armstrong. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


** Deserves to be read for his characters, which are natural and pleasant, and his dialogue, which is 
mostly neat, lively, unaffected, and appropriate.” —Saturday Review, 


°° A powerful and essentially original story.”"—Academy. 


ASWALLOW’'S WING. By C. Hannan. ivol. 3s. 6a. 


** A story of strong and sustained interest.’’—Atheneum. 


‘*All the details are given with a terrible miauteness and reality that hold the reader breathless.”— 
Literary World. 


An ** Agricultural” Novel. 


A NEST ON A HILL. By J. Dunning, M.A. 1s. 6a. 


‘Landlords and tenants may learn much from this clever book.”— Morning Post. 
‘** Abundant evidences of a shrewd but kindly observation of human nature.”—Atheneum, 


** Plenty of incident, and a refreshing simplicity of style.”—Atheneum. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By A. L. Garland. 33s. 6a. 


“The plot is constructed with considerable ingenuity.” —Scotsman. 
** The best skit that has appeared for a long time."’— Academy. 


BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie. 1s. 


‘‘A strangely humorous story—wild and grotesque in the highest degree, and exquisitely funny.”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


“Mr. Barrie stands revealed as a new, genuine, and medium-dry humorist. ‘ Better Dead’ is thoroughly 
original . . . it is sure to be enjoyed.”—Academy. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home. 
By J. H. Capperton. Author of “Scientific Melorism.” 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


New Book by Mrs. Emma Marshall, Author of ** Under the Mendips.” 


ALMA. By Emma Marshall. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE. 
By “Almhain.” 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


** One of the most entertaining novels of the season.” —Atheneum. 


A SHADOW OF A LIFE. By J. Laurence Horni- 
brook, Author of “The Old Sergeant,’ “The Haunted Ship,” etc. 
1 vol. 

DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: A Key to “St. Bernard’s: The 
Romance of a Medical Student,” is published this day. Price 2s. 6d. 
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iv TIME ADVERTISER. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK & C0. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayard Taylor. Complete Edition. With Retsch’s, 
Outline Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pages, 5s. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAYLOR’S rendering of GOETHE’S masterpiece. 
It is published by special arrangement with Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR, and is the only edition issued at a 
popular price which contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valuable Note 8, tales. 
ductions, and Appendices. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1826—1844. Edited, with a Memoir, by J. H. Ineram. With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. 

*,* This Edition includes Poems not to be found in any other current issue. 


FIRST AID IN ACCIDENT AND SUDDEN ILLNESS. A Book of Ready Reference in times 
of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide to the 
rendering of Help in case of Sudden Tllness or Accident. By Grorer Brack, M.B. Edin. With 
numerous Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


New Copyright Work by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. An Entirely New Work of Imagination. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Pxetrs, Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” etc. Second Edition Now Ready. Crown 8vo, attractively 
bound in cloth, 2s. 

**Miss PHELPS has again challenged attention by a story of the unseen. ‘The Gates Between’ is not 
written to solace the bereaved, but rather to impress on busy, eager, self-centred people the terrible folly 
of the materialistic, selfish life they are living; to electrify them with a sight of the remorse they are 
preparing for when they shall see as they are seen; and to recall to men’s minds the supreme duty and joy 
of tenderness and unselfishness in word and act.” 

‘*The book cannot fail to be widely read both in England and America, and is one that cannot be laid 
down without having awakened deep and serious thoughts in the mind of the reader.”—Pal/ 


Mall Gazette. 
New Copyright Novel by EDWARD P. ROE. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. By E. P. Roe, Author of ‘‘ From Jest to Earnest,” “ An 
Original Belle,’ ‘‘He Fell in Love with His Wife,’’ etc. Second Edition Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 
attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 


“The characters are well drawn, the descriptions finely written, and the whole plot and 
construction of the story are admirable.—Sheffield Telegraph. 
New Copyright Novel by GEORGE EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. By Charles Egbert Craddock, Author of ‘The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” “In the Clouds,” ‘‘ Down the Ravine,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
attractively bound in cloth, 2s 


AMATEUR WORK. ILLUSTRATED. A Manual of Constructive and Decorative Art and 
Manual Labour. With Folding Supplements and about 1,000 Engravings in the Text. 

The present volume of AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED, includes Bench Work, Ornamental Car- 
pentry, Photography, Repoussé Work, Magic Lantern Construction, Manufacture of Conjuring Apparatus, 
Turning, Pianoforte Repairing, Pattern Making, Home Upholstery and Furniture Making, Model Engine 
Building, etc., etc., with Thousands of Useful Hints, Suggestions, and wrinkles for all who wish to 
profitably employ their leisure hours. 


The previous Volumes (Five in number) are also on sale, price 7s. 6d. each. 

ORGAN BUILDING FOR AMATEURS. A Guide for Home Workers, containing Specifi- 
cations, Designs, and full Instructions for Making every portion of the Instrument. By Mark WICKS. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE MAGIC LANTERN. Its Construction and Management. Showing how to Make 


a Magic Lantern and how to Produce many Beautiful and Startling Effects. With 80 Explanatory 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS” SERIES. 


gr THE VERY BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

MARVELS OF THE ELEMENTS, and the | MARVELS OF INVENTION AND SCIENTIFIC 
Strange Effects of their Combinations. With | PUZZLES. A Popular Account of many Useful 
many Engravings. and Interesting Inventions and Discoveries. 

| With many Engravings. 

MARVELS OF HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND: MARVELS OF EARTH, AIR, AND WATER: 
Heat in its various Manifestations—The Eye The Forces of Nature—Gravity—The Barometer 
and Optical Ilusions—The Ear and Hearing, | —The Air Pump, etc., etc. With many 
etc. With many Engravings. gravings. 

Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, each ls. 6d.; or in fancy wrappers, 1s. 


*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 











LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 








BELLARS, REV. WM. BEFORE THE THRONE. A Manual of Private Devotion, 


with a Preface by Canon Mason. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlar 32 i edges 
) - Fo y ‘ ‘ ged, 32mo, cloth gilt i 
2s. 6d.; French limp, 4s. ; calf extra, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 7s. 6d. wwe ageN 


For ordinary daily devotions this manual will, owing to its sobriety and simplicity of tone, be found 
more helpful to some than even Canon Carter’s renowned “ Treasury of Devotion.” s 


“The theological tone is thoroughly sound.’’—Church Times. 


CHAPMAN, Rev. H. B. THE RELIGION OF THE CROSS. A series of 
Suggestive Essays on Practical Religion. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, 4s. 6d. [Just Published, 


DOVER, Rev. T. Brrkett. A LENT MANUAL. With a Preface by the BisHop 


or Lincotn. Eighteenth Thousand, small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. A cheap Edition, in limp cloth, Is. 6d. 





ALIVE UNTO GOD. A Series of Sermons preached at St. Agnes’, Kennington, 
durin Lent, 1887, by Canon Luckock, Canon Scorr Hottanp, Rev. H. C. SaurrLeworrs, and others. 
Edited by the Rev. T. B. Dover. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. [Just Published. 


-—— THE MINISTRY OF MERCY. Devotional Studies on the Gospel Miracles. 


~— Edition, now ready. Small Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Edition on handmade paper, 8vo, &s. cloth; 
8. vellum. 


“ An-excellent book for Lenten or sick-bed reading.’’—Guardian, 


THE HIDDEN WORD. Devotional Meditations on the Parables of our Lord. 


Cheap Edition, now ready. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Edition on handmade paper, 8vo, 5s. cloth; 
6s, vellum. 


‘Reaches the high level of its predecessors.’’—John Bull. 


“A valuable help to over-worked priests, besides affording abundant food for thought to Christian people 
generally.”’—Church Review. 


GRANGER, M. E. LENTEN READINGS. Arranged for Daily Reading and 


Meditation. With a Preface by the Rev. R. A. J. Sucxnine, Vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and a 
Frontispiece of a Cathedral Interior. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [Just Published. 


PEACE. A Devotional Poem. Beautifully [lustrated. With a Preface by 
Canon Bopy. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


JELF, GrorGE E., Canon of Rochester. WORK AND WORSHIP: Sermons 


Preached in Cathedrals. Dedicated by permission to the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [Just Published. 


JONES, C. A. THE SAINTS OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Second Edition, 
with Six Outline Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. Specially Adapted for Young Readers. 


MALAM, Rev. WM. BLACK LETTER SAINTS. The Lives of SS. Chrysostom, 


Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Athanasius, Basil, and Cyprian. With Frontispiece after Ary Sonsr- 
FER’s picture. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


SHARPE, Rev. C. Rent. THH CHILD’S LENT MANUAL. A Simple Devotional 


Book for the Young. 32mo, cloth neat, ls. 


STEVENS, Rev. E. T. THE TEACHING OF THE PRAYER BOOK. For 
the Children of the Church. Arranged in Catechetical Form. Admirably adapted for Confirmation 
Classes and Sunday Schools, and meets the universal demand for a Simple Guide to the Prayer Book. 
Part I., Morning and Evening Prayer. Part II., The Litany, etc. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


STRICKLAND, Rev. W. J. THE PSALM OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED. Short 
Readings on the Twenty-Second Psalm. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Just Published. 


kK. E. V. THE CIRCLE OF SAINTS. With a Preface by the REv. T. BIRKETT 
Dover. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 3s.6d. A Companion to the Calendar of the Anglican Church. 


\ PRIEST. CEREMONIAL OF THE ALTAR. A Guide to Low Mass according 
to the Ancient Customs of the Church of England. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BRINCKMAN, REV. ARTHUR (late of All Saints’, Margaret Street). THE CONTRO- 
VERSIAL METHODS OF ROMANISM. 3s. 6d. 
“The work of a scholar and a gentleman, who, in conducting his case, continues to keep his temper in 


spite of much undeserved abuse ... mainly a review of all the principal ‘Roman’ controversial 
writings published during the last twenty-five years.” 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A: PROCTOR, 





OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 
the Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Researches. New Edition. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 
AND ALL FORMS OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, 
and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., and 
of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 
AND COMING, from the First Observed, a.p. 
1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. Fourth Edition 
(1882), including an Account of the Successes 
achieved December 1874, and a Note on the 
Results obtained by the British Expeditions ; 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF VENUS-TRAN- 
SITS: an Investigation of the Circumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo, 5s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion 
of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE MOON : her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
Tllustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Ob. 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Ne- 
bule, etc. New Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: 
Researches into, and New Views respecting the 
Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition. 
With 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix containing 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps, Woodcuts, 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY : 
a Series of Hints for the Solution of Geometrical 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Working 
Propositions, and many Examples. F cap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating from 
the Outset the Utility of the Processes called 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 


THE “NOW LEDGE” LIBRARY 


EDITED BY RICHARD A. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘Five 
or CiuBs’’ (RicHarp A. Proctor). Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘‘ Five or Criuss” (Ricwarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OFASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS : an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in12 Large Maps. By Ricwarp A, 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Illustrations. By RicHwarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 
Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 





PROCTOR. 
NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 


Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THomas Foster, Epwarp Cropp, and RIcHArD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


» ae ’ 

LEISURE READINGS. teprinted 

from Knowledge. By Epwarp CLoDD, ANDREW 

Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Ranyarp, and 
Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 8v0o, 63. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH: 
a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI 


TIES: a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo, 5s, 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 


a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
: Phe Be 
ment. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 5v0, %- 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8v0, ®s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Loypon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Parernoster Row. 
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FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME. 


“THE FIRESIDE NEWS 


TIME ADVERTISER. vii 





“HOME WORDS” PUBLICATIONS. 





FIFTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


nn AanSA Ae 


Price 3d. Limp Cloth, 6d. 


AWWA DAN 


By THE Eprror or “HOME WORDS.” 


COURTSHIP. 


For all who intend to get 
Married. 


Paper Covers, 





NOW READY. Paper Cover, 6d. ; 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 





** Strike the anthem, raise the song; 
Fireside harmony prolong.”’ 


THE HOME 
SONGSTER. 


SELECTED BY THE 


Editor of ‘‘ Home Words.” 





AT RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


ONE PENNY 
WEEKLY, 





53 


1G 
Pages. 





16 Pages. 


Size of 
“The Graphic.” 








PUBLISHED 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


The Editorial arrangements con- 
tinued under the supervision of 
the Rev. CHaries Butwiock, B.D., 
Editor of “‘Home Words.” The 
Literary Staff consists of writers 
of established reputation. 

“ Her Majesty has read and ap- 
proved of it with much pleasure.” 





To be had of all Booksellers 


eI EVERYWHERE. 
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“HOME WORDS” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


PLP LLP Iw WS WIIJLIPII IIo 


Fifth Thousand. Price 2d. 


ROMISH TEACHING 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 
A Reply to Canon Liddon. 


By the Rev. Cuarits Butuock, B.D, 





SUITABLE POR MISSIONS, CONFIRMATION 
CANDIDATES, ETC. 


Special Cheap Edition (Fortieth Thousand). 
Price: Paper Cover, 8d,; Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. ; 
Bevelled cloth, 2s. 


THE WAY HOME: An Earthly Story with 
a Heavenly Meaning. With Five Illus- 
trations designed by 8. C. PENNYFATHER, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. By the Rey. 
CHARLES Butiock, B.D. 


THE FORGOTTEN TRUTH; or, The Gospel 


of the Holy Ghost. With Selected Hymns 
of the Spirit. By the same Author. 


**T have heard many sermons on the love of the 
Son, but never one on ‘the love of the Spirit.’ Is 
not this truth sadly forgotten ?’’—Preysace. 

‘““We heartily recommend this thoughtful and 
thoroughly spiritual treatise.”’—The Churchman, 





Cloth, gilt, with many Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ THE QUEEN’S RESOLVE.” 


THE ROYAL YEAR. A Chronicle of ‘‘Our 
Good Queen’s Jubilee.” Compiled by the 
Author of ** The Queen’s Resolve.” 

‘*‘The Queen is much pleased with ‘The Royal 

Year.’ ’’— Batmorat, Nov. 5, 1887. 


*,* Arrangements have been made by the Pub- 
lisher to supply ‘‘The Royal Year” to the Clergy 
and Sunday-school Superintendents on the same 
terms as *‘ The Queen’s Resolve,’’ 60, 25, or 12 copies, 
at ls. each. Orders should be sent to Mr, CHARLES 
Murray, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now Ready. Richly bound for Home Gift Books. 


The Queen's Resolve. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Butuock, B.D. 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

His Grandfather's Bible. A Tale of Furness 
Fells. Ry the Rev. Canon Barpsitey, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

Faith’s Rock of Rest. By the Rev. CHARLES 
GARNETT. 28. 6d, 

Loyally Loved. A Tale by Mrs. CHARLES 
GARNETT. 28, 6d, 

My Bible Study. By Frances RIDLEY 
HavEeRGAL, 1s. (a cheap reprint from the 
lithographed 3s. 6d, edition). 

The Crown of the Road. By the Rev. 
Cuartes Buttock, B.D. Second Thousand. 
58, 

Dayspring. A Story of the Time of William 
Tyndale. By Mrs. Marsnauu., Second Thou- 
sand, 65s, 

The Nameless Shadow. By Miss GIBERNE. 
5s. 

Bridesmaid and Bride. By Mrs. JOHNSON. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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NEW SERIES.| 





[Price 6d. Monthly. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAT Nt. | 





THE 


NEW SERIES of this Popula r Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 
price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 
nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It will contain Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 


A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY, 


Comparing Sroenney with other well-known et ais 








WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The Morning Post—* Jinsley’s Magazine 
comes out this month under new manage- 
ment, and among the well-chosen contribu- 
tions with which it is filled are the opening 
chapters of novels of Florence Warden and 
George Manville Fenn.” 


Land and Water :—* Vinsley’s Magazine 
crops up again under new ownership, and at 
sixpence. At this price it should try 7ime, 
Cornhill, and others of its class, pretty high. 

. Its initial effort is a praiseworthy one.’ 

Manchester Courier: — 

number certainly apes Ww all 


Dewsbury Reporter : —*An old friend 
with a new face. The literary contents are 
good. . Ladies will be interested in the 
fashion article.” 


Spalding Free Press :—“ It is extremely 
entertaining, and there is an abundance of 
bright, cheerful, and racy matter in the 
magazine, which is undoubtedly one of the 
most vivacious of the sixpenny monthlies.”’ 

Folkestone Express : —“‘A very 
favourite now under new management.” 


old 


The Army and Navy Gazette :— 
* Tinsley’s Magazine has taken a new lease 
of life, and promises very well. . .. There is 
much that is pleasing init. ‘Ask Mamma!’ 
is a capital sketch, and the other items are 
all readable.” 


‘The February | 











Dundee Courier and Argus :—* All who 
desire exciting fiction should read this month’s 
number of Zinsley’s Magazine,’ 

Hampshire County Times :—* Contains 
the opening chapters of a powerful story by 
G. Manville Fenn, and also a graphic historic 
sketch of ‘ British Mansions anu their Mis- 
tresses,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage.” 

Colchester Chronicle :—‘ This renowned 
monthly promises exceedingly well, and fore- 
shadows a good year.” 

Somerset County Gazette :—‘ One of 
the brightest and most interesting of the 
monthly periodicals. . . . The number is ex- 
ceedingly interesting.” 

Boston Guardian :—“ Jinslcy’s Magazine 
for February makes an exceedingly good 
start at the more popular price of 6d. We 
wish it in its new form the success it deserves. ’ 


Tyneside Echo :—‘ Mr. Nevill gives an 
ng little sketch, headed ‘ Ask Mamma’ 
‘Through the Window ’—a 7ésumé of 
the month—is ably written.” 


Southampton Times :—“ Gives ninety- 
six pages of very readable matter for the 
sixpence charged for it.... Honor Grey 
treats ‘Fashion’s Phases’ in a_ practical 
manner, and the general contents are very 
interesting.” 





PUBLIS HED AT 





173, STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Westmins 


“fea ON DONS OS 


VOL. I—NEW SERIES. 


| 
I. Mr. Chamberlain. [monies. | 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1887. 


II, The Form of Capture in Marriage Cere- | 


III, Ireland : The Struggle for Home Rule in 
Lower Canada. 
IV. Women Workers in the Liberal Cause. 
V. American People and their Homes. 
VI. The Capitulations in Egypt. 
VII. English Lake Dwellings. [ Republic. 
VIII. The Roman Church and the American 

IX. Bordeaux. 





CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1887. 


I. The Re-organization of the Liberal Party. 
II, A Flitting Ghost. 
III. American Education. 
IV. Madame Mohl. 
V. Military and Naval Administration. 
VI. Persia. 
VII. Delle Sedie’s Art of Singing. 
VIII. A Study in Religious Evolution. 
IX. The Federation of the British Empire. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1887. 


I, John Bright and the Irish Question. 

II. Prehistoric Surgery. . 
III, Young Australia, [ petition.— Part II. 
IV. Technical Education and Foreign Com- 

V. Prince Czartoryski. 

VL. Irish Diet and Irish Discontent. 

VII. Port Hamilton. 

Vill. Independent Section : 
1. The Social Problem. 
2, European Aristocracy. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


I. India and America : A Contrast. 
II. Victor Hugo's Diary. 
III. The Peasant Nobility of Orkney and 
Shetland. 
IV. George Meredith’s Poetry. 
V. The Law in Relation to Women. 
VI. Lecky’s History of England in the High- 
teenth Century. 
VII. Irish Policy of the Government. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
1. Free Education. 
2. The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part I. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


I, How the Union of Ireland and Great | 


Britain was Effected. 
II. The Changing Status of Women. 


III, The Free Trade Struggle in the United | 


States of America. 


| 





IV. 
L¢ 
Vi. 
VI. 
VIII. 
IX. 





ler Keview. 


A New Novelist. 
A Decade of American Journalism. 
Are we Educating our Children ? 
Some Social Aspects of Canada. 
The Queen’s “‘ Rebel Subjects.” 
Independent Section : 

The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IT. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


¥ 

II. 
IIl. 
IV. 

Nv 
VI. 
Vil. 
VIII. 


Lord Hartington. 

The Frenchwoman of the Century. 

The Progress of the “ Masses.” 

The Don Giovanni Centenary. 

The Land Question in America, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Poverty of India. 

The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887. 


I. 
I]. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster. 
“Capital.” By Karl Marx. 


Ill. Adulteration of Food. 


LY, 
uf 
Vi. 


Vil. 
VIIt. 


Mr. Frith’s Memoirs. 
Morocco. 
Renan’s History of Israel. 
Charles Darwin. 
Independent Section : 
Philosophy and Common Sense. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 


I. Free Trade in Banking. 
II. Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 
III. Adulteration of Food and the Remedy. 


L¥: 
Wy 
Vi 
VII. 


VIII. 


C 


I, 


Manxland, 
Count Cavour. 
. Seven Weeks in Australia. 
A Reply to Dr. Ingram by the Rt, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Independent Section : f 
The Fishery Question : An Americar 
View of It. 





ONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 


Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States. 


Il. The Higher Education of Women. 


Ill. 
IV. 
Vv 
Vi. 
VIL. 


Western Australia. 

Irish Land and Irish Rents. 

. Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 
The Swiss Constitution. 

Free Trade versus Fair Trade. 


VIII. The Crofters of the Highlands. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
HomE AFFAIRS. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


RIVATE PERSON having occasion to Dispose of or Procure 
: any Article of Personal Property, would 
p find that they could SELL, BUY or ExX- 

CHANGE to the best advantage through 
the medium of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART. The Globe says :— 
“Like all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity ;” whilst 
the Saturday Review says :—“ Subscribers to this periodical, besides the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling every possible and impossible thing, enjoy the 
advantage of knowing what are the best novels and the best articles in the 
magazines and reviews. Correspondents may obtain answers to questions almost 
as various as the articles offered for sale, or the tastes of the ladies who deal 
in them. . . . But more wonderful even than this (the Editor’s) knowledge is the 
extent of his transactions. When strangers are dealing together, the purchase 
money for the articles sold may be deposited at his office, and he charges 
a moderate fee for the accommodation. But persons who advertise frequently 
find it convenient to give references as to position and character, and thus to 
avoid the necessity of deposit. The references must be ‘ first class ” in London, 
and in the country they must be lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. He decides 
all disputes between buyers and sellers, on inspection of the article, and perusal 
of the correspondence respecting it.” 











THE BAZAAR has been Established upwards of Nineteen Years, and during 
that time many millions’ worth of Property have been BOUGHT, SOLD, and 
EXCHANGED through its columns, and, in very many instances, Articles for 
which there had previously been no market found ready sale. The Announce- 
ments are carefully classified to assist both Buyers and Sellers, and the necessity 
of this will be recognised when it is remembered that frequently a single issue 
of the Paper contains more than 3,000 Announcements. The following are the 
DEPARTMENTS, each of which is again thoroughly classified :— 


Amateurs’ Work Ecclesiastical Kennel Rabbits 

Aviary Financial Library Riding and Driving 
Bric-a-Brac Fine Arts Mechanics Scientific 

Country House Garden Music Sports and Pastimes 
Domestic Jewellery and Pigeons and 

Dress Plate Poultry Unclassified. 


In these Departments, during the last twelve months, no fewer than 365,242 
Advertisements appeared, concerning property estimated to be 
worth between £750,000 and £800,000. THE BAZAAR also 
gives a vast amount of information of use or interest in every 
household. Specimen Copy post free for Two Penny Stamps. 





OFFICE: 170, STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





“ This is the best household magazine a mong the many good ones. 
Mrs. Warren has done her work admirably, blending use and 
ornament in all details. The illustrations are particularly fine 
and numerous.” —PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. ; 


THE LADIES TREASURY. 


7d. MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
ILLUSTRATIONS .—Honmage to Fijian Chief—Fijian Village Stockaded—Fijian War 
Dance—Fijian Woman of Rank—Fijian Prince. 
TALES.—tThe F. G.— Wife of John Conyers—Shelling of the Peas. 
POETRY.—The Primrose—Daffodils. 


ESSAYS.—Trio of Border Poetesses 
Needlewomen—Royal Marriage. 


FASHIONS.—Coloured Plate of Dinner and Ball Costumes—Engraving of Ball, Dinner, 
Walking and Home Dresses ; Bodice Jackets and Spring Coats, and Children’s Dresses. 


NEEDLEWORK.—A Design of a Branch of Larch Pine for a Screen Panel, printed in 
colours—Engravings of a Pillow for Chair Back—Crochet Designs—Bead Design on 
Net—Monograms “F. M.,” “ G. J. R.”—Initial ‘*B’’—Crochet Lace Narcissus Pattern— 
Knitted Leggings for Ladies’ Wear. 


VARIOUS.,—Information—Parisian Gossip—Caprices of the Month—Dressmaking— 
Millinery—Specialities—Cookery—Gardening—Prize Puzzles, etc. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; Anp DERBY. 


Che Ladies’ Creasurp, FEBRUARY. 


PRICE 7d. 
By order of all Booksellers, or post free from the office on receipt of stamps. 

















Japanese Art—Australia 1788-1888—How to Help 








** The number opens with a short sketch of Galileo, a picture of him during his incarceration by the 
Holy Inquisition, and a very fine portrait. In another article the ‘ Ballad Poetry of Mrs. Browning’ is very 
ably treated. There is some good information on various Acts of Parliament that came into operation on 
Jan.1. ‘BenandI’ isa very interesting story, and ‘The Red Rocks of Mentone’ is well written, and 
embodies the tradition relating to the martyrdom of St. Agnes. There are some excellent designs, the 
coloured fashion plate containing the latest Paris fashions, and the engravings contain all information 
relating to the latest modes. There are also some fine needlework studies, and the literary matter generally 
may be said to be of the highest class.’”’—Hwul Times. 


LONDON : BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; anp DERBY. 





The Ladies’ Treasury. 7d. Monthly. 


A further supply of the JANUARY NUMBER is now ready. 


“This old-established and favourite household magazine commences the year with an interesting 
number, among the contents being a description of the marble rocks of Jubbulpore, India, an illustration 
of which forms the frontispiece; a sketch of the life, power, and domain of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
with portrait ; the story of Emin Pasha, with portrait; a sketch of Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, also 
with portrait; a further instalment of the serial story, ‘The Shelling of the Peas,’ ‘Wentworth Hail, a 
short complete story ; ‘Our Journey to the Jordan,’ a love story; an interesting paper relative to ‘the 
stately tulips,’ besides much information of special interest to ladies regarding dressmaking, millinery 
needlework, cookery, etc.”’—Clifton Chronicle. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AnD DERBY. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S - ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. FRANCILLON. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all 


Libraries. (Jmmediately. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall By WALTER BESANT. 


Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [April 








THE DEVIL’S DIE: A NOVEL, By GRANT ALLEN. Three vols., crown 8vo, 


at all Libraries. [April. 


THE DEEMSTER : A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL CAINE, Author of “A 


Son of Hagar,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols., crown 8vo, 


at all Libraries. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. WOOD. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS, By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY 

___HERMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Se i 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of * Joseph's Coat,” 
etc. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCORMICK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

PINE AND PALM, A Novel. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Two vols., crown 8vo, 


at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE: A Novel. By HAROLD FREDERIC. Two vols., 


crown Svyo, at all Libraries. 






































NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now in the Press. Tilustrated boards. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By CHARLES GIBBON. By —— weedy 
In all Shades. Heart’s Delight. The Primrose Patb. 
The Beckoning Hand. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 7. —- Heiress in 
By WALTER BESANT. Miss Cadogna. 8 . 
Children of Gibeon. Love—or a Name. By C. L. PIRKIS. 
By HALL CAINE. By MARGARET HUNT. Lady Lovelace. 
A Sn Of Bene. That Other Person. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
a my CAMERON. By MARK TWAIN. A Voyage to the Cape. 
oon? of the Black The Prince and the Pauper By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. By MRS. MOLESWORTH. The Golden Hoop, etc. 
The Evil Genius. Hathercourt Rectory. By SARAH TYTLER. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. By JAMES PAYN. Disappeared. 
Fatal Zero. Holiday Tasks. Citoyenne Jacqueline. 











A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, ETC, By BRETHARTE. Post 8vo, picture 


boards, 2s.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By JAMES PAYN. Three vols., crown 











8vo, at all Libraries. [ May. 
MARY JANE MARRI ED. By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of * Mar ry Ja ane’s Memoirs,” 
‘The Dagonet Ballads,” etc. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By WALTER aaa hare per ere of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.”’ With nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. [March 14. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. By NATHANIEL 


HAWTHORNE. With Twenty-nine fine Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. Large 
quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 











NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The World Went Very Well Then. By WALTER | Little Novels. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
BESANT. Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. Glow-worm Tales. By JAMES PAYN. 
Red Spider. By the Author of “John Herring. A Son of Hagar. By HALL CAINE. 
Paston Carew. By E. LYNN LINTON. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS (Continued) 
A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS, By CHARLES JAMES. 


Post 8vo, picture covers, ls,; cloth, ls. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated 


Edition of ‘‘A Tramp Abroad.) A thick volume of 6 Ra - , 
po apa ¢ me of 600 pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8yo, 


a [Shortly. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new t 
: ’ ype on a large crown 8vo . 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publighion. of 6s. cach. ee 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. Wltha Portrait of , 4 This Son of Vulcan. 
AMES RICE, and fac TALTER | 
aa ANT. and a Preface by WALTER | §. The Golden Butterfly. With a Portrait of 


WALT 
2. My Little Girl. ALTER BESANT. 


6. The Monks of Th 
3. With Harp and Crown. | 7. By Celia’s Arbo ee 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated. by RICH i 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 7 ARD HEENE meee x 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. FOX 
BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by : MACNAB. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (the Thir- 
teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Feap. Svo, 


buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. te & “ote 5 so) Soe } ; 
BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, AND THE HIGHLANDS 


AND HIGHLANDERS OF BAVARIA. By L, G.SEGUIN. With a Map and $7 Illustrations. A New 















































J Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly, 
WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. SEGUIN, 
With 2 Maps, and numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, crown 6vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. 4 Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting 
or Building a House. With full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, etc. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Fourth 
Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

*.* This is a plain, non-technical account of every style of house, from a workman’s cottage to a 
nobleman’s palace, with the cost and manner of building. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE 


FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 115 

















Illustrations. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 5vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Immediately. 
MR. WHISTLER’S “TEN O'CLOCK.” Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin : 
Art and Art Critics.’’ Crown 8vo, 1s. (Immediately. 








WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Containing 


Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Fducation, etc., of more than 12,000 Ceuatines ae = 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or mens | , .. _; rit. BOs 
Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-Eighth Anoual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo, cloth gut, os. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). 

THE. SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE KNIGHTAGE AND 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. [Jmmediately. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 












































































xiv TIME ADVERTISER. 
| Jaod Published. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with ies 
new chapters, an appendix, and fresh engravings. 


OUnR BYES, | 
And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from | 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 


Wi mation about Spectacles. By JOHN Brownine, 








F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 58 I[lustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 








Extract from Press Notices. 


“¢ How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
P obliged to wear Spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PiccapILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, .onbon. wc. 


THE NEW “UNICORN” SERIES OF FICTION. 
Strong Paper Boards, 2s. per Volume. 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 











1. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By the Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 

2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss Watuis, the Youne Durcn Nove ist. 
8. JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier. 

4, THE BASILISK. my H. P. Stepuens and W. Sr. Lecer. 





‘Others to follow shor tly. 
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PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILLS 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

‘GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


iad ‘GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
al —. from a disordered state of the STOMACH, ty gm or LIVER. 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at le. 1}d., 2x. 9d., ani 4«. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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EDITORIAL 
NOTE. 
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sibility in M88. 
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FANCY BALLS AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


FANCY * DRESSES # DESCRIBED : 
Qr, What to Wear at FANCY BALLS. 


BY ARDERN HOLT, 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page Coloured Illus- 
trations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 


a . 








SS eS 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every 
particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses Described,’ by Ardern Holt. Not only is an alphabetical 
catalogue of eligible costumes arrayed in tempting order, but practical hints are given, as-—for instance, 
how best to suit complexions and ages, how to avoid incongruities, how to improve dresses for home occa- 
sions, and how to arrange hairdressing with or without powder. In short, all that can be desired in the 
way of information, besides a great deal which, not being looked for, comes with the agreeable surprise of 
novelty, will be found in this concise and judicious manual.”— Daily Telegraph. 

**Fancy Dress Balls are being constantly given, and the question of ‘What to wear’ daily crops up as 
a puzzling problem. To solve such knotty queries, Ardern Holt has compiled this small handbook mm a 
most practical manner. She gives, in alphabetical order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for matrons, 
young ladies, as well as for girls and boys. Suggestions are offered for historical characters, for elderly 
ladies, for sisters, for brunes and blondes, and many valuable hints are given on powdering the hair and 
hairdressing generally. The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful ; they include the most popular 
personations, so that there is abundant choice for selection.” —The Queen. 

** The season for giving Fancy Dress Balls is now in progress, and a glance at our columns will show 
that hardly a week elapses without one or more Costume Balls taking place. The question so frequently 
asked by ladies on receiving their invitation is ‘What shall I wear?’ and it is for the purpose of dissolving 
this doubt that Ardern Holt has compiled this admirable little volume. She has given, in alphabetical 
order, a descriptive list of suitable costumes for young ladies, ma@trons, girls, and boys, and the book is 
freely interspersed with illustrations.’’—Court Journal. 

“Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, of Wigmore Street, have issued a very elaborate, and indeed, 
valuable pamphlet, on Fancy Dress, by Ardern Holt, a well-known correspondent of The Queen Newspaper. 
No expense has been spared to make this little volume all that is attractive. The plates are admirable, and 
the descriptions of the various Fancy Dresses will be found most useful, combining as they do simple 
instructions with most elaborate results.” — Vanity Fair. : 

**Fancy Ball Dresses are by no means to be Obtained everywhere, and even the cleverest dressmaker 1s 
often at fault in the composition of these costumes. To find, therefore, a prettily illustrated book of 
picturesque fancy costumes clearly described, with an Appendix giving full information respecting the 
materials best to employ, and lastly, and most important, to be tuld where these said costumes can be made, 
is a real trouvaille.”’—Myra’s Journal. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO0’S 


NEW NOVELS. 








** A novel which every one should read.”—British Weekly, 


NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated from ¢ i 
of RB.” Orloffsky, by the Baroness LaNcENnav. Dedicated by permission "6% _ 
Princess of Wales. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 


“One of the best specimens of Russian fiction that has hitherto been bro 
public.”—Morning Post. ught before the English 


** Passions, terrors, agonies of mind and body are brought into play, and incidents as thrilli 
detailed by our own romancers are described with picturesque and dramatic effect.”—Academy. 2 ag 


LOST IDENTITIES. By M. L. Tyler. Three vols. 31s. 6d. [Vow ready. 
**Full of life and variety.” — Whitehall Review, 
‘* A capital story with many and well delineated characters.’’—Court Journal, 
** We heartily commend the healthy and buoyant tone of ‘ Lost Identities.’ ’—Figaro, 


PHILIP ALWYNE. By J. Knox Sherrard. 2 vols. 2ls. [Just published. 
GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W. C. Alvary. Two 


vols. 21s. 


“A genuine Scottish Novel. The plot is excellently developed, and the story is capitally told. It 
discusses several Scottish ecclesiastical and political questions.”—Scotsman,. 


** Eady William has taken her characters from life.”— Vanity Fair, 


CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady William Lennox. One vol. 10s. 6d. 


**One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society tales that has lately appeared.””—Morning Post. 
** Will doubtless have a large circulation.’’—Court Journal. 
** Better written than many books which are more pretentious.’’— Academy. 


IN AT THE DEATH. A Sporting Novel. By G. F. Underhill. One 


vol. 6s. 


** As good as some of Hawley Smart’s works.’”’—Atheneum. 
“*Tts pictures of the hunting fields are very good.’”’—Morning Post, 
**A capital sporting novel.’’—Sporting Times. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home. By J. H. Capperton, 
Author of “ Scientific Melorism.” One vol. 3s. 6d. 


** Will prove a mine of amusements.”—Saturday Review. 


“Sound and sensible views which might be well adapted without waiting for the advent of the Unitary 
Home.’’—Times. 


THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE. By Almhain. One vol. 
8. ° 


** A really entertaining story.”—Morning Post. 
‘** One of the most entertaining novels of the season.” —Athenewm. 


THE SHADOWS OF A LIFE. By J. L. Hornibrook. Author of 
“The Old Sergeant,” “'The Haunted Ship,” etc. One vol. 3s. 6d. 
** An interesting story of the Franco-German war.’’— Bookseller. 
“Written in excellent style.””—Jrish Press. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By Alison L. Garland. Onevol. 3s. 6d. 


‘Plenty of incident and a refreshing simplicity of style.” —Atheneum. 
‘‘ A nicely written, pleasant book.”—Guwardian. — 
‘“* The plot is constructed with considerable ingenuity. ”"—Scotsman. 


ALMA; or, The Story of a Little Music Mistress. By Emma Marshall, 
Author of “ Under the Mendips,” etc. One vol. 3s. 6d. 
‘“‘A graceful romance.”—Atheneum. , 
‘One of those pretty simple tales which fascinate by their reality.””—Literary World. 
“A powerfully and essentially original story.”—Academy. 


A SWALLOW’S WING. By Charles Hannan. One yol. 3s. 6d. 


‘“‘ A story of strong and sustained interest.’’— Atheneum. . 
** All the details Ae given with a terrible minuteness and reality that hold the reader breathless.” — 
Literary World. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Constance Howell. oe val. 
ery shortly. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


B IRKBECK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
pUHRER por CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE: | HO) cwo Guintas Pus MONTH NOSE 
, 6 on demand. - ; ’ im- 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT Ac- | Mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 


2 the Office of the Brrxseucx Buitpine Socrrry. 2? 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthl er TY, 29, 
balances, when not drawn below £100. . Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 





Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BigkBECK F'RerHoLp Lanp Soorrry, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- _THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full par. 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





mai ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT (Sareea rommectze cu 


ms me) WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE 
COURT AND SOCIETY REVIEW 


Combines the Best Features of the 


SOCIETY PAPERS AND WEEKLY REVIEWS. 


Exclusive Information, Bright Articles, Artistic Portrait, and.Valuable Money 
Prize every week. 


A Series of well-executed Portraits of Ladies of the Grand Council 
of the Primrose League are now appearing. 

















A Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
OFFICES: 21, PICCADILLY, W. 
NEW EDITIONS, JUST PUBLISHED, OF 
1. St. Bernard’s: The Romance of a Medical Student. 


By Aiscunarius SCALPEL. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. 


By F. C. Puiuirs, Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass,” “The Dean 
and his Daughter,” etc. 


Picture Boards, 2s. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! With Map and Plates. By Hon. H. 


FrncH-Hatton. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 














RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. From the Home Correspondence ~ 


of E.M. H. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 2 


“‘ Travellers and those about to settle in California may glean some useful hints from this little book.” 
—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


“A little book of which it may truly be said that it is ‘ worth its weight in gold.’””—Scorsman. 


A LADY’S LIFE IN MONTANA. ByI.R. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


** A pleasant little book compiled of lively diary notes, and ought to stimulate the young of both 
sexes in this effete country with delightful visions of cunigpation. "<:tiemeheieds REVIEW. " 


“These fresh and spirited letters agreeably illustrate the fact that the value of a book is often 
in inverse proportion to its bulk . . . In conclusion, we can cordially subscribe to the opinion expressed 


by the anonymous editor of these chapters in his genial preface, that there is ‘much to amuse and not a little 
to learn ’ from them.’’—SPrrctatTor. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power O’DonoGuur. With 


Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary 


DamMant. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*‘There are passages in this captivating book which, in simplicity of description and purity of 
language, remind one vividly of Jane Austen . . . Tuken altogether, it is one of the most interesting books 
we have read of late.”—WuHITEHALL REviEW. 














**Miss Damant may be congratulated + having given us a delightful picture of days when 
manners were still a fine art, and domestic virtues had not quite gone out of fashion.”»—Murray’s MaGazIne. 


“IN HIS GRASP.” By Esme Stuart, Author of “A Faire Damzell,” 
** Muriel’s Marriage,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 2 
** A well-written and exciting story.’-—Broap Arrow. 
** Has the power of raising and maintaining attention.” —GLosE, 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by Lioyp C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each, 


Beaconsfield. By T. E. KEsBeEL, Author of “ The Agricultural Labourer,” “ History 
of Toryism,’’ etc. With a Preface by the Eprror. 


The following Volwmes are already arranged for :— 
Palmerston. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. | O’Connell. By J. A. HAMILTON. 


i . i ere enon er Peel. By C. F. Monracus. 
rince nsort. HARLOTTE M. 
tom. ' ¥ Gambetta. By F. T. MARZIALS. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


THE HOME WORK JOURNAL AND INSTITUTION RECORD. 


The Hiicial Organ of the Working Ladies’ Guild. 
A WEEKLY PAPER OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, AnD FASHION, 
AND A RECORD OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE : 
For Twelve Months - = - 6s. Od. Post Free. 
For Six Months - - - - 8s. Od. Post Free. 
For Three Months - - - 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & O©O., 13, Watertoo Puace, Patt Matt, 8.W, 
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WARD, LOCK & (COS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


; The Cheapest Edition ever Published—1,000 large quarto pages, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. Edited by Dr. A. Clarke. New Edition, comprising large 
4to pages of good type, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; also Illustrated Editions, well bound, at 5s. and 7s. 64, 


Cheap Editions of Forster’s Goldsmith. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By John Forster, Author of “ The 


Life of Charles Dickens,” etc. Illustrated by Stanfield, Maclise, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. People’s Edition, cloth, 2s. 


Entirely New Work, fully Illustrated. 

IRISH WONDERS: Ghosts, Pookas, Leprechauns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, and other 
Marvels of the Emerald Isle. By D. R. McAnatty. Profusely Illustrated by D. R. Heaton. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1826—1844. Edited, with a Memoir, by J. H. Ineram. With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. Crown 8vyo, 
cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. 

*,* This Edition includes Poems not tobe found in any other current issue; the Memoir by Mr. Ingram, 
the well-known biographer of Poe, furnishes some fresh items of interest, and gives for the first time 
correct data of Mrs. Browning’s life. 

**Includes much of her best work . . . and will be received with gratitude by many who have been 
hitherto prevented by high prices from coming into touch with one of the most remarkable minds of the 
century.” —Glasgow Herald. 

PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS. The Political and Occasional Poems of William Mack- 


worth Praed. Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Sir Grorer Youne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayard ,Taylor. Complete Edition. With Retsch’s 
Outline Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pages, 5s. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAYLOR’S rendering of GOETHE’S masterpiece. 
It is published by special arrangement with Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR, and is the only edition issued at a 
= price which contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valuable Notes, Intro- 

uctions, and Appendices. 

THE SIXPENNY COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. From 


the Text of Stevens and Malone. Clearly printed indouble columns. Foolscap 8vo, 800 pages, price 
6d. ; neat cloth, 1s. 


“ Veritably it is a literary marvel.”’—Leeds Times. 
** Deserves to sell by millions.’’— Weekly Times. 

FIRST AID IN ACCIDENT AND SUDDEN ILLNESS. A Book of Ready Reference in Times 
of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide to the 
rendering of Help in case of Sudden Illness or Accident. By Grorcr Brack, M.B. Edin. With 
numerous Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; Popular Edition, boards, 2s. 


“The number of the subjects treated, the care and perspicuity with which each is dealt with, and the 
many illustrations which accompany every chapter, make the volume one which ought to be welcomed in 
any household.”’— Yorkshire Pest. 


The New Copyright Work by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Third Edition. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. An Entirely New Work of Imagination. By Elizabeth Stuart 


Preps, Author of “The Gates Ajar,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, 2s.; Popular 
Edition, just published, is. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


*“The book cannot fail to be widely read both in England and America, and is one that cannot be laid 
down without having awakened deep and serious thoughts in the mind of the reader.”—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 

New Copyright Novel by EDWARD P. ROE. Third Edition. 

THE EARTH TREMBLED. By E. P. Roe, Author of ‘“‘From Jest to Earnest,” ‘* An 
Original Belle,” “He Fell in Love with His Wife,” etc. Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, 2s. ; 
Popular Edition, just rea ly, ls.; cloth ls. 6d. 

“The characters are well drawn, the descriptions finely written, and the whole plot and 
construction of the story are admirable.’’—‘Sheffield Telegraph. 
New Copyright Novel by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. By Charles Egbert Craddock, Author of ‘ The 


Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” ‘‘In the Clouds,” ‘‘Down the Ravine,” etc. Crown 5V0, 
attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 


‘‘Brimful of adventure. . . . Will not merely maintain, but extend the author’s reputation. . . . Fresh, 
bold, and unconventional.’’— Leeds Mercury. 











*.* Complete Catalogues of WARD, LOCK & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS (comprising about 3,000 
Works in all Departments of Literature) will be sent post free on application. 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick Hovsz, Satispury Square, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 





BELLARS, REv. WM. BEFORE THE THRONE. A Manual of Private Devotion, 


with a Preface by Canon Mason. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlaroed. 32m 
2s. 6d.; French limp, 4s. ; calf extra, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 7s. 6d. owe 0, cloth gilt, red edges, 


For ordinary daily devotions this manual will, owing to its sobriety and simplicity of tone, be found 
more helpful to some than even Canon Carter’s renowned “ Treasury of Devotion.” 


** The theological tone is thoroughly sound.’’—Church Times. 


CHAPMAN, Rev. H. B. THE RELIGION OF THE CROSS. A series of 
Suggestive Essays on Practical Religion. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, 4s. 6d. [Just Published, 


DOVER, Rev. T. Birkett. A LENT MANUAL. With a Preface by the BisHop 
or Linco.tn. Eighteenth Thousand, small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. A cheap Edition, in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ALIVE UNTO GOD. A Series of Sermons preached at St. Agnes’, Kennington, 


during Lent, 1887, by Canon Luckock, Canon Scorr Hottanp, Rev. H. C. SeurrLeworrs, and others. 
Edited by the Rev. T. B. Dover. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. [Just Published. 


THE MINISTRY OF MERCY. Devotional Studies on the Gospel Miracles. 


Bg Edition, now ready. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Edition on handmade paper, 8vo, 5s. cloth ; 
- vellum. 


** An excellent book for Lenten or sick-bed reading.’’—Guardian, 


THE HIDDEN WORD. Devotional Meditations on the Parables of our Lord. 


Pgess : Edition, now ready. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Edition on handmade paper, 8vo, és. cloth; 
- vellum. 


“* Reaches the high level of its predecessors.’’—John Bull. 


** A valuable help to over-worked priests, besides affording abundant food for thought to Christian people 
generally.”—Church Review. 


GRANGER, M. E. LENTEN READINGS. Arranged for Daily Reading and 


Meditation. With a Preface by the Rev. R. A. J. Sucxire, Vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and a 
Frontispiece of a Cathedral Interior. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [Just Published. 


PEACE. A Devotional Poem. Beautifully Dlustrated. With a Preface by 
Canon Bopy. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


JELF, GEORGE E., Canon of Rochester. WORK AND WORSHIP: Sermons 
Preached in Cathedrals. Dedicated by permission to the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [Just Published, 


JONES, C. A. THH SAINTS OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Second Edition, 
with Six Outline Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. Specially Adapted for Young Readers. 


MALAM, Rev. WM. BLACK LETTER SAINTS. The Lives of SS. Chrysostom, 


Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Athanasius, Basil, and Cyprian. With Frontispiece after Ary Sonur- 
FER'S picture. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


SHARPE, Rev. C. Renz. THE CHILD’S LENT MANUAL. A Simple Devotional 
Book for the Young. 32mo, cloth neat, 1s. 


STEVENS, Rev. E.T. THE TEACHING OF THE PRAYER BOOK. [For 
the Children of the Church. Arranged in Catechetical Form. Admirably adapted for Confirmation 
Classes and Sunday Schools, and meets the universal demand for a Simple Guide to the Prayer Book. 
Part I., Morning and Evening Prayer. Part I1., The Litany, etc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


STRICKLAND, Rev. W. J. THE PSALM OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED. Short 
Readings on the Twenty-Second Psalm. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ' [Just Published. 


K. E. V. THE CIRCLE OF SAINTS. With a Preface by the REv. T. BIRKETT 
Dover. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 3s.6d. A Companion to the Calendar ofthe Anglican Church. 


A PRIEST. CEREMONIAL OF THE ALTAR. A Guide to Low Mass according 
to the Ancient Customs of the Church of England. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRINCKMAN, REv. ARTHUR (late of All Saints’, Margaret Street) THE CONTRO- 
VERSIAL METHODS OF ROMANISM. 3s. 6d. 
“‘The work of a scholar and a gentleman, who, in conducting his case, continues to keep his temper in 


spite of much undeserved abuse ... mainly a review of all the principal ‘Roman’ controversial 
writings published during the last twenty-five years.” 

















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A; PROCTOR, 





OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 
the Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Researches. New Edition. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 
AND ALL FORMS OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, 
and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealin 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., an 
of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 
AND COMING, from the First Observed, a.p. 
1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. Fourth Edition 
(1882), including an Account of the Successes 
achieved December 1874, and a Note on the 
Results obtained by the British "Expeditions ; 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF VENUS-TRAN- 
SITS: an Investigation of the Circumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo, 5s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: 2 Discussion 


of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
Tllustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Ob. 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Ne- 
bule, etc. New Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: 
Researches into, and New Views respecting the 
Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition. 
With 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix containing 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps, Woodcuts, 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY : 
a Series of Hints for the Solution of Geometrical 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Working 
Propositions, and many Examples. F cap. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating from 
the Outset the Utility of the Processes called 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY 


EDITED BY RICHARD 4, 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and — of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘“ Five 
or Ciuss”’ (Ricwarp A. Proctor). Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By “‘ Five or Criuss” (RicHarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in12 Large Maps. By Ricwarp A. 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Illustrations. By Ricaarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 
Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 





PROCTOR. 
NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 


Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THomas Foster, Epwarp CiLopp, and RicHarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LEISURE READINGS. Reprinted 
from Knowledge. By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Wison, THomas Fostsr, A. C. Ranyarp, and 
RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8ve, 6s. 


ROUGHWAYSMADESMOOTH: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI- 


TIES: a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 


a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. By Ricnarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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“HOME 
| FIFTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


—_—eeoes=s_ =< eee” 


Price 3d. 


AWPDAWPWAWAN 


By tHE Eprror or “ HOME WORDS.” 


Paper Covers, 


SCOURTSHIP. 


For all who intend to get 
Married. 





NOW READY. Paper Cover, 6d. ; 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 





“ Strike the anthem, raise the song ; 
Fireside harmony prolong.”’ 


| THE HOME 


SONGSTER. 


SELECTED BY THE 


Editor of ‘‘ Home Words.” 





AT RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


ONE PENNY 
WEEKLY. 





1G 
Pages. 





16 Pages. 


Size of 
“ The Graphic.” 








PUBLISHED 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


The Editorial arrangements con- 
tinued under the supervision of 
the Rev. CHARLES BuLiock, B.D., 
Editor of “ Home Words.”’ The 
Literary Staff consists of writers 
of established reputation. 

“ Her Majesty has read and ap- 
proved of it with much pleasure.’’ 


FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME. 


“THE FIRESIDE NEWS.” 





To be had of all Booksellers 


~ommcooms EVERYWHERE. 








Limp Cloth, 6d. 





WORDS” PUBLICATIONS. 


WANDA 


Fifth Thousand, Price 2d, 


ROMISH TEACHING 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 
A Reply to Canon Liddon. 


By the Rev. Cuartrs Butuock, B.D, 





SUITABLE POR MISSIONS, CONFIRMATION 
CANDIDATES, ETC. 


Special Cheap Edition (Fortieth Thousand), 
Price: Paper Cover, 8d,; Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. ; 
Bevelled cloth, 2s. 


THE WAY HOME: An Earthly Story with 
a Heavenly Meaning. With Five Illus- 
trations designed by 8. C. PRNNYFATHER, 
engraved by J. D. Coorgr. By the Rev. 
CHARLES Buttock, B.D. 


THE FORGOTTEN TRUTH; or, The Gospel 


of the Holy Ghost. With Selected Hymns 
of the Spirit. By the same Author. 


**T have heard many sermons on the love of the 
Son, but never one on ‘the love of the Spirit.’ Is 
not this truth sadly forgotten? ’’—Preface. 

‘““We heartily recommend this thoughtful and 
thoroughly spiritual treatise.”—The Churchman, 





Cloth, gilt, with many Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ THE QUEEN’S RESOLVE.” 


THE ROYAL YEAR. A Chronicle of ‘‘Our 
Good Queen’s Jubilee.” Compiled by the 
Author of ** The Queen’s Resolve.”’ 


‘‘The Queen is much pleased with ‘The Royal 
Year.’”’— Batmorat, Nov. 5, 1887. 


*.* Arrangements have been made by the Pub- 
lisher to supply ‘‘The Royal Year” to the Clergy 
and Sunday-school Superintendents on the same 
terms as ‘‘ The Queen’s Resolve,”’’ 50, 25, or 12 copies, 
at ls. each. Orders should be sent to Mr. CHARLES 
Murray, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now Ready. Richly bound for Home Gift Books. 


The Queen’s Resolve. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Buttock, B.D. 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

His Grandfather's Bible. A Tale of Furness 
Fells. Ry the Rev. Canon Barpstry, M.A. 
38. 6d. 

Faith’s Rock of Rest. By the Rev, CHARLES 
Buttock, B.D, 2s, 6d. 

Loyally Loved. A Tale by Mrs. CHARLES 
GARNETT. 28. 6d. 

My Bible Study. By Francres RIDLEY 
Havereap. 1s. (a cheap reprint from the 
lithographed 3s. 6d. edition). 

The Crown of the Road. By the Rev, 
CuarLes Buttock, B.D. Second Thousand, 
08, 

y 1z. A Story of the Time of William 

mi "Toate By Mrs. MarsHatt. Second Thou- 


sand. 58. E 
The Nameless Shadow. By Miss GIBERNE, 
5s. 


Rridesmaid and Bride. By Mrs. JOHNSON. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. 





“HOME WORDS” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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NEW SERIES.] 


NSLEY' 





[Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAY NE | 





NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 
price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 
nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 





A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY, 


Comparing favourably with other well-known Contemporaries. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Evening Standard :—‘‘There are some 
good stories in 7insley’s Magazine. . . . The 
No. contains also a pleasing little paper on 
the changes of fashion during the last quarter 
of a century.” 





The New Age :—“ One of the best of the 
monthlies. . . . A capital sixpennyworth.” 





Citizen :—‘‘The March No. is fully up to 
its predecessors in interest and literary ex- 
cellence.” 





Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper :—“ A series 
of papers on ‘British Mansions and their 
Mistresses’ will appeal to a large circle.” 





County Gentleman :—“The piéce de 
Résistance this month is Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn’s serial ‘thriller,’ ‘Princess Fedor’s 
Pledge.’ In reading this cleverly worked up 
tale of ‘robbery with violence’ we have most 
decidedly our thrilling moments.” 





Chicago Tribune :—“ Contains a charm- 
ing paper by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage on 
‘ British Mansions and their Mistresses.’”’ 





Rugeley Advertiser :—‘ This magazine 
quite keeps pace with its rivals, and the 
recent alteration in the price to 6d. should 
considerably augment its circulation.” 





Dundee Courier and Argus :—“ All who 
desire exciting fiction should zead this month’s 
number of Zinsley’s Magazine.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ The short stories 
are good, and the articles by Honor Gray are 
undoubtedly the best society papers we have 
seen.” 





Wakefield Free Press :—‘The March 
No. of Zinsley’s Magazine is replete with the 
high-class literature for which it has been so 
long famed.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ Bids fair to be- 
come one of the most popular of our maga- 
zines.” 





Wakefield Express:—‘‘Is exceedingly 
well stocked with fictional literature.” 





Cornwall Gazette :—“ Tinsley’s Magazine 
has long held a foremost place amongst 
English magazines, and the present volume 
forms no exception to the rule.” 





Hampshire Telegraph :—“The March 
No. well sustains the high reputation of the 
new series of this interesting publication.’ 





LONDON 


GOLDSMID & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1887. 


The Re-organization of the Liberal Party. 
A Flitting Ghost. 

American Education. 

Madame Mohl. 

Military and Naval Administration. 
Persia. 

Delle Sedie’s Art of Singing. 

A Study in Religious Evolution. 

The Federation of the British Empire. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1887. 


John Bright and the Irish Question. 
Prehistoric Surgery. 
Young Australia. = [petition.— Part IT. 
Technical Education and Foreign Com- 
Prince Czartoryski. 
Irish Diet and Irish Discontent. 
Port Hamilton. 
Independent Section : 

1. The Social Problem. 

2. European Aristocracy. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


I. 
Il. 
III. 


IV. 
V. 
Vi. 


Vil. 
VIII. 


I, 


II. 
III, 


IV. 
Vs 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX, 


India and America : A Contrast. 

Victor Hugo’s Diary. 

The Peasant Nobility of Orkney and 
Shetland. 

George Meredith’s Poetry. 

The Law in Relation to Women. 

Lecky’s History of England in the High- 
teenth Century. 

Irish Policy of the Government. 

Independent Section : 
1. Free Education. 
2. The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part I. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 

The Changing Status of Women. 

The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 

A New Novelist. 

A Decade of American Journalism. 

Are we Educating our Children ? 

Some Social Aspects of Canada. 

The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 

Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IT. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 
I. Lord Hartington. 


. The Frenchwoman of the Century. 


The Progress of the “ Masses.” 





sler Keview. 


VOL. I—NEW SERIES. 
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SY 
V. 
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The Don Giovanni Centenary. 

The Land Question in America, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Poverty of India. 

The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887. 


| a 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
L- 
Lf * 
Vil. 
Vill. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster. 
“ Capital.” By Karl Marx. 
Adulteration of Food. 
Mr. Frith’s Memoirs, 
Morocco. 
Renan’s History of Israel. 
Charles Darwin, 
Independent Section : 
Philosophy and Common Sense. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
Lf 
Vi. 
VII. 
VIII. 


Free Trade in Banking. 

Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 

Adulteration of Food and the Remedy. 

Manxland, 

Count Cavour. 

Seven Weeks in Australia. 

A Reply to Dr. Ingram by the Rt, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Independent Section : 
The Fishery Question : An American 

View of It. 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 


I, 


II, 
III. 
IV. 
¥e 
Vee 
VIl. 
Vill. 


I, 


II. 
Ill. 
IV. 

Ve 
Vi. 


VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States, 

The Higher Education of Women. 

Western Australia, 

Irish Land and Irish Rents, 

Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The Swiss Constitution. 

Free Trade versus Fair Trade. 

The Crofters of the Highlands. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


What the Local Government Bill ought 
to be. 

Female Poaching on Male Preserves. 

Nationality, not Separation. a 

The Anglo-American Copyright Question. 

Italy and Abyssinia. 

Hans Sachs: The People’s Goethe of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The Development of India. 

Examinations Examined. ] 

Social and Political Aspects of Russia. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


HomeE AFFAIRS. 
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Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
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Established 
20 Years. 











PRICE 2a. 
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ONTENTS. — The plan of 
the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a greatjvariety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and _ separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Illustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


pee ROOM.—In this 





Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
vings, and Correspondence, 
Seectiens and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
such as particulars of 

Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of —— and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 


this Department. 











ORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 


Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. 





a Newspaper. 
XCHANGE AND MART. 
—Selling, Buying, and 


Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 


| to so great an extent is it 
age-building, Making Scientific | 


used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





Hom eaners on vari ROOM. 
—Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 

Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 

a similar kind, are found in 

this Department. These papers 

are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


ARDEN.—The Cultivation 
of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 

Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinaay amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 








Reviews of Books, Articles | 


on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, 





Farm- 


ing for Amateurs, and such | 
like, are treated in this Depart- | 


ment. Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 





O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this heading Re- 
plies are given, y a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
— on Law, Literature, 
inance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 





UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

period, from 1 month to 1 year, 


| but must be prepaid. The terms 


are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months, 


fll =2/8)«=/4—«é2f8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 


THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 


2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UpcoTtT GILL. 


Cr eae — These 





may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
2id. in stamps. 





FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
() dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

** Bazaar, London.” 
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4 JHE * LADIES’ + TREASURY. # 


A Pousehold MWagajine of Literature, Enucation, 
Fashion, MPeedlework, ete. 


7D. 


MON THEIL WZ. 





EDITED BY MRS. WARREN. 





HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—*“ This is the best house- 
hold magazine among the many o ones. Mrs. 
Warren has done her work admirably, blending use and 
ornament in all details. The illustrations are particularly 
fine and numerous.”— Perthshire Advertiser. 





M\HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—7d. MONTHLY.—“ This 

old established and favourite household magazine 
commences the year with an interesting number, among 
the contents being a description of the marble rocks of 
Jubbulpore, India, an illustration of which forms the 
frontispiece; a sketch of the life, power, and domain of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, with portrait ; the story of Emin 
Pasha, with portrait ; a sketch of Mr. Stanley, the African 
Explorer, also with portrait; a further instalment of the 
serial story, ‘The Shelling of the Peas,’ ‘ Wentworth Hall,’ 
a short complete story : ‘Our Journey to the Jordan,’ a love 
story; an interesting paper relative to ‘The Stately ‘Tulips,’ 
besides much information of special interest to ladies re- 
garding dressmaking, millinery, needlework, cookery, etc.” 
—Clifton Chronicle. 





lNHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ The first part of this 

excellent magazine for the New Year istohand. It 
opens with an excellent account of the marble rocks of 
Jubbulpore in Central India. There are also papers on 
‘H. M. Stanley, the Explorer of Africa,’ ‘Our Journey over 
Jordan,’ besides a great deal of fiction of that kind in 
which jadies delight. Among the cookery recipes some 
really economical dishes are explained, while the dress- 
making and millinery notes will be found of great value by 
those who have to study economy in the matter of dress. 
The fashion plate is very beautiful, while the fashion and 
needlework engravings contain quite a variety of costumes 
and diagrams.”—Kirkcudbrightshire Advertiser. 





HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ Is a charming house- 
hold magazine, devoted to literature, education, and 
fashion, edited by Mrs. Warren. This, the Spring number 
for the New Year, isa very good one, and its contents in- 
clude a short ne 8 O10 sketch and portrait of the young 
Nizam of Hyderabad who recently made such a handsome 
ecuniary gift to the Government of the Indian Empire. 
here is a charming complete story, entitled ‘ Wentworth 
Rall,” by Anna C. Swasey. There is, besides a historical 
article on the subject of ‘The Years 1688, 1788, and 1888,’ a 
love story entitled ‘Our Journey to the Jordan,’ ‘ The Story 
of Emin Pasha,’ together with a large amount of matter 
concernin needlework, fashion, gossip, etc. The coloured 
late supplement consists of a design showing a branch of 
ilac adapted for screen, piano front, panel, or for em- 
broidery on satin.”— Western Daily Mercury. 





HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ The frontispiece is an 
illustration of the ‘Marble Rocks at Jubbulpore.” 
India, and is followed by an article on the ‘ Rocks.’ Most 
@ propos comes next an account of one of the native 
Princes of India, with a portrait. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
is evidently a loyal subject of the pm Empress. Another 
portratt is given of the present African Explorer, H. M. 
tanley. A resumé of the years 1688, 1788, to the present 
year is worth remembering, for, maybe, every one does not 
know how the old nursery rhyme, ‘ Little Jack Horner,’ 
originated. Those who read this article will learn the 
running tale is gradually coming to a close ; and this, with 
the complete stories, form some pleasant reading. One 





column is devoted to cookery, and another to chess. The 
fashion illustrations and coloured plate, with those of fancy 
work, combine to make this a valuable addition to the 
work table and home circle.”—Oajord Times. 


YHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“Is a most attractive 
number. Besides the stories and articles of literary 
merit there are papers on three celebrated personages, 
namely, the Nizam of Hyderabad, Emin Pasha, and H. M. 
Stanley. The articles on fashion and other subjects of 
posaier interest to ladies, are in good taste, and are 
iberally illustrated.”—Shepfield Daily Telegraph. 








TP\HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ To all matters relating 

_ to dress, household management (especial attention 
being given to cookery in the shape of approved recipes), 
needlework in all its forms, interior embellishment not 
dependent upon the upholsterer or cabinet maker, but 
upon feminine resource and taste; more than ‘ hints’ on 
dressmaking and millinery; information on gardening 
and many other matters, great attention is paid. athe seria 
tales, short stories, and varied literary matter combine 
entertainment and instruction. Fashion and fashionable 
topics are treated exhaustively, and are accompanied by 
excellent plates of costumes.” —Leeds Mercury. 





TMH LADIES’ TREASURY “indicates, in its contents, 
4 the widening of the interests of the sex and the multi- 
plication of its occupations. The fashions, of course, have 
the attention of the editress (Mrs. Warren), but by no 
means to the seclusion of other subjects; indeed, the 
amonnt of attention devoted to them is very much 
modified. Stanley and Emin Pasha, with the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, have considerable space devoted to description 
of themselves and their deeds. ‘A love story at the River 
Jordan,’ with two serial tales, supply the very human 
interest which is necessary, whilst articles on art work, 
millinery, needlework, cookery, chess, and times, esta- 
blish the claim of the ‘ Treasury’ to be styled ‘ a household 
magazine.’”—North Devon Journal. 





HE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“The February number 
opens with a short sketch of Galileo, a picture of him 
during his incarceration by the Holy Inquisition, and a 
very fine portrait. In another article the ‘ Ballad Poetry 
of Mrs. Browning’ is very ably treated. There is some 
good information on various Acts of Parliament that came 
into operation on January Ist. ‘ Ben and I’ is a very in- 
teresting story, and ‘The Red Rocks of Mentone’ is well 
written, and embodies the tradition relating to the mart 
dom of St. Agnes. There are some excellent designs, the 
coloured fashion plate containing the latest Paris fashions, 
and the engravings contain all information relating to the 
latest modes. There are also some fine needlework studies, 
and the literary matter generally may be said to be of the 
highest class."—Hull Times. 





TNHE LADIES’ TREASURY.—“ This very old esta- 
I blished magazine seems to be as lively and useful as 
ever. The literary part of the present number is, indeed, 
rather above than below the average level, and so are the 
useful and instructional chapters at the end.”—Northern 
Chronicle. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; anD DERBY. 





























































































xii TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


KING OR KNAVE? By RB. E. FRANCILLON. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all 


Libraries. 


THE LINDSAYS; A Romance of Scottish Life. By JOHN K. LEYS. Three vols,, 


crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 














THE DEVIL’S DIE, By GRANT ALLEN. Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries 
HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER BESANT. 


Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. nt 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By JAMES PAYN. Three vols., crown 


8vo, at all Libraries. [May. 








(Immediately, 











THE DEEMSTER : A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL CAINE, Author of “A 


Son of Hagar,” etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols., crown 8vo, 


at all Libraries. pe 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD, By H.F.WOOD. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Cheaper Edition, crown 

















8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. — 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. Illustrated boards. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By C. L. PIRKIS. 
In All Shades. Lady Lovelace. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Heart’s Delight. A Voyage to the Cape. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Miss Cadogna. The Golden Hoop, etc. 
By MARK TWAIN. By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Prince and the Pauper. Disappeared. 








A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, ETC. By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo, picture 


boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MARY JANE MARRIED. By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of“ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” 
** The Dagonet Ballads,” etc. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 
"NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT. 
RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
PASTON CAREW. By E. LYNN LINTON, 
LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN. 











A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By CHARLES JAMES. 


Post 8vo, picture covers, ls.:; cloth, ls. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR, (Uniform with the Illustrated 


Edition of ‘‘A Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Illustrated. C 8v0, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ee ee C Tmmediately. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [Shortly. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. xiii 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS (Continued), 








FIFTY YEARS AGO. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men.” With nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy $8yvo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. FOX 
BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. 7 Feap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

VICTORIAN POETS, By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (the Thir- 
teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Unirorm Eprition, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Prince Otto. 

Books. — The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 
The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, cloth limp, 


THE OPEN AIR, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting 


or Building a House. With full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, etc. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 600 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [Shortly, 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, AND THE HIGHLANDS 


AND HIGHLANDERS OF BAVARIA. By L, G. SEGUIN. With a Map and 87 Illustrations. A New 



































Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. SEGUIN. 
With 2 Maps, and numerous Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 





BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST>: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and 
ps appanrn Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE 


FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 115 
Illustrations. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


ACADEMY NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 














BLACKBURN. 1s. (Preparing. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. 1s. , [Preparing. 


THE PARIS SALON (1888). With over 300 Facsimile Sketches, 3s. [Preparing. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1888). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished 
Heads of Families. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888), 

THE COMPLETE. PEERAGE, BARONETAGE KNIGHTAGE AND 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Just Published. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with three 
new chapters, an appendix, and fresh engravings. 


ouUR EVES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 


mation about Spectacles. By Jonn Brownina, 
lf F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 58 Illustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 








Extract from Press Notices. 


“¢How to Use Our Hyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
1 obliged to wear Spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PiccaDILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, rondo. w.c. 


THE NEW “UNICORN” SERIES OF FICTION. 


Strong Paper Boards, 2s. per Volume. 
CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


1. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By the Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss Watuis, the Youne Durcu Noveuist. 
8. JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier, 


4. THE BASILISK. By H. P. Srepuens and W. Sr. Lzcer. 
Others to follow shortly. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CoO., Paternoster Square. | 


GEORGE MOORE'S NEW WORK. 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. By Gerorce Moors, Author of 


“A Mummer’s Wife,” “ A Drama in Muslin,” etc., etc., with a portrait of the Author by 
WILLIAM STRANG, and a cover specially designed by J. E. BLANCHE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The “‘ Academy” of March 17th says :—‘‘ Mr. Moore’s new book defies review. Itraises a hundred 
points for literary discussion, and deals so trenchantly with difficult problems, and is so bold in 
its personalities, that one can only say, Get it and read it. It is a brilliant sketch ; much the 
best thing that Mr. Moore has done: the production of a man of wide culture, and containing 
scarcely a single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring, or—impertinent. This 
book has genuine interest : in point of mere cleverness, these ‘Confessions’ seem to me without 
a rival in recent English fiction.”—Wm. SHanrp. 


** Constant passages of really sublime writing.” — Whitehall Review. 
**It has splendid passages, and sayings that will live.”—Court and Society Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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NOTE. 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


They are sim ly rfection for those persons who write rapidl vat is 
almost impossi rc make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, 
they do not are dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


Price 1s, per Box, or 3s. per Gross. Sold by all Stationers. 





Wholesale :—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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xvi TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION. 


Part I. A to BUCHANAN, 
» II. BULLYING to EDUCATION (Army), 
Are now ready, price Td. each. Part III. will be ready next week, 
To be completed in about Twelve parts (monthly). 








PARENTS AND GUARDIANS SHOULD READ 
CRASUS MINOR. His Education and its Results. By AUSTIN PEMBrR, 
A. 38, 6d, 
** Decidedly to be commended to those interested in education. The author admits frankly the many merits 
of the system as it stands, but he makes out a strong case for retrenchment and reform.’’—Atheneum. 
** A strong case, and he illustrates it with great force and much humour.’’—Schoolmast er. 
VOLAPUK: a Grammar, Reading Book, and Vocabulary. By Professor 
KIRCHOFF. The first edition has been at once exhausted, and a second edition is now 
ready, carefully revised. Price 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO THE ABOVE, 2s. 6d. [ Just published, 
A FIRST HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, based on GREEN, 
MACAULAY, and YONGE. By Amy BAKER, Associate of the College of Preceptors, 
The work is to be-complete | in four parts, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. each part. 


PART I. ANGLO-SAXONS TO HENRY III. [ Just published, 
‘“ Il. EDWARD I. TO ELIZABETH. [ Just published, 
» Ill. JAMES I. TO THE REVOLUTION. [In the Press. 
» LV. WILLIAM III. TO VICTORIA (1887). [In the Press. 


THE DEMON OF DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 
By A. EK. BRIDGER, M.D., etc. 4s. 6d. A popular treatise on the food supply of the 
human body, and the disastrous consequences which result from an opposition to the 
laws which regulate it. 

THE FARMER’S FRIENDS AND FOSS. A Popular Treatise on the Various 
Animals which favourably or adversely affect British Agriculture. By THEODORE 
Woop. Fully [llustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. A Book for every Agriculturist, 
Owner of a Garden, ete. 

**A delightful and most useful book.’’— Warrington Guardian, “Very interesting.’’—Times. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE DOG. By J. Woop- 
ROFFE HIL., Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Author of “ Some of 
the Diseases of Farm Stock,” “ Canine Distemper,” etc. With Thirty-nine Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [ Shortly. 


POULTRY: A Manual for Breeders and Exhibitors. By RA.px 0. 


EDWARDS. Fully Illustrated with large Plates, in 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

RABBITS: For Exhibition, Pleasure, and Market. By RautpH 0. Epwarps, 
assisted by several Eminent Breeders. With Hight Plates. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Jrown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MINOR PETS: Their General Management, etc. Guinea Pigs, Rabbits, 
Fancy Mice, Hares, Squirrels, etc. By RALPH O. EDWARDS, with a Chapter on the 
DORMOUSE, by W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S. With Nine full-page Plates and 
several Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


**A capital book, which gives thoroughly sound directions and advice regarding the best means of 
treating guinea pigs, rabbits, white mice, etc., etc.’’— Graphic. ‘* A first-class book.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


THE CAT: Its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. By PHiLip M. RULE. 
With Four Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The best book of the kind, and we have much pleasure in recommending our readers to purchase it.’’— 
Animal World, 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S SERIES. 
Each Volume fully Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, 1s. 
ANTS, BEES, WASPS, and DRAGON FLIES. By W. HARcCOURT-BATH. 


SILKWORMS. By HE. A. BUTLER. [Shortly.] 
BRITISH BIRDS. By W. HARcouURT-BATH. [Shortly.] 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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Mossns. W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TIME ADVERTISER. 











PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. By Sir Ricnarp Tempe, Bart., 
M.P., G.C.S., ete. With 32 Coloured Plates, from the Author's 
original Paintings, and 4 Maps. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


SHEYK HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST: A View of the Super- 
natural. By S. A. Hmuam. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince Napo.eon. 
Translated by RapHaEL L. DE BEAuFoRT. With Biographical Sketch 
and 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


— RISTORI. An Autobiography, With Portrait, Crown 
vo, 58. . 


MAD OR MARRIED? A Manx Story. By H. C. Davipson, Author of 
“The Green Hills by the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By Jawes Burney. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By. A, 


MonTRESOR. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


PUDDINGS AND SWEETS: Being 365 Receipts approved by 
Experience. By Lucy Jones. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. Handel. By J. Curn- 
BERT HaDDEN. Fcap. 8vo. With Portrait. 1s. 6d. 


PUFFS FROM THE ENGINE OF WAR. Second Edition. By “An 


OFFICER OF THE LINE.” Crown 8vo, ls. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO: Being a Romance of Adventure on the 
Amazons. By J. W. WELLS, Author of “Three Thousand Miles 
through Brazil.” Crown 8vo. One volume, 6s. 





THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Epitep By LLOYD C. SANDERS, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW PUBLISHED. 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kesset, Author of “ History of Toryism,” 
“The Agricultural Labourer,” etc. With a Preface by the Editor. 


PALMERSTON. By Lioyp C. SanpErs. 


The following Volumes are already arranged for :— 


O'CONNELL. By J, A. HAminton. [In the Press 
PEEL. By F. C. Monraaous. 
METTERNICH. By Cot. G. B. Matizsoyn, C.8.1. 


Lonpon; W. H, ALLEN & CO., 13,:WarteRuoo. Pracs, 8.W. 
. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Birxsgck BuiLpine Society, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


_ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FRREHOLD LanpD Soocrgry, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par. 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 














ONES TRS « aeriy oreprorwe 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 








PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 


OOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

OOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

OOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 


GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS: 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 


or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





THE CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION, 


Part I. A to BUCHANAN, 
» II, BULLYING to EDUCATION (Army), 
» III. EDUCATION (Navy) to GREEK. 


Are now ready, price 7d. each. 


Part IV. will be ready next week. 


To be completed in about Twelve parts (monthly). 





A FIRST HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, based on GREEN, 
MACAULAY, and YONGE. By Amy BAKER, Associate of the College of Preceptors. 


The work is now completed in four parts, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. each part. 
PART I. ANGLO-SAXONS TO HENRY III. 
» Il EDWARD I. TO ELIZABETH. 
» III, JAMES I. TO THE REVOLUTION. 
» IV. WILLIAM III. TO VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 


VOLAPUK: a Grammar, Reading Book, and Vocabulary. By Professor 


KIRCHOFF, The first edition has been at once exhausted, and a second edition is now 


ready, carefully revised. Price 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO THE ABOVE, 2s. 6d. 


[Just publ ished. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO,, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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Warp, Lock & Go's MAGAZINES 





The Best Magazine for Ladies. 
PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


SYLVIA'S HOME JOURNAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF 


STORIES, FASHION, NEEDLEWORK, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY AND ETIQUETTE. 


sor Somte Beading & Some Alse. 


SYLVIA’S HOME JOURNAL does not, like many Ladies’ Journals, confine itself to the 
subject of Dress, nor rely solely upon the attractions of its powerful Serrat Stories. The aim of the 
Journal is to be in every way 


A JOURNAL FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 


a thoroughly practical and reliable guide in all the departments of the Home. 

As regards the subject of Dress and the Toilet, it is admitted tht SYLVIA’S HOME 
JOURNAL supplies the most ladylike and tasteful Costumes. Economy is recognised as one of the 
necessary es and the advice given on the reconstruction of old dresses is @ very useful feature of 
the Journal. 

Every month the Subscribers to the Magazine are presented with a Coloured Plate of the Latest 
Fashions, and an extra SupPLEMENT, consisting of a reliable Cut-out Paper Pattern, or a double 
sheet of Fashion Engravings, or Designs for some Artistic Work suitable for Ladies. Prizes are 
frequently offered for Competition. 

Stories, long and short, and calculated to suit all healthy tastes, continually appear in the Magazine, 
which has gained for itself a foremost place in the ranks of Ladies’ Journals. 


The Magazine for Self-Helpers. 
PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


AMATEUR WORK, LILlustrated. 


A Magazine of Practical Instruction in all kinds of Constructive 
and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. 


It is highly desirable to point out thaa AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED, is essentially 
a Magazine conducive to Economy, Thrift, and Self-Help at Home, in that, by means of the Instruc- 
tions and directions given in its pages, both by text and illustrations, any one who is inclined to think a 
little, and can use his hands, may execute for himself much Work of a Constructive and Decorative Churacter 
we he would otherwise have to pay for, or go without if he be so poor as to lack the means of purchasing 
abour. 

More than this, it is a Magazine that is absolutely unique, being the only Magazine published in any 
part of the world, look where you will, that shows Amateur Workmen What to Do and How to Do it in 
the easiest possible way—a Magazine written by Amateurs for Amateurs, embodying information 
arrived at and results worked out from preliminary failures, perhaps, to ultimate success. _ 

AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATE D, is a Practical Magazine of Constructive and Deccra- 
tive Art and Manual Labour, and is devoted to the exposition, in plain and clear language, elucidated and 
explained by copious Illustrations, Diagrams, and Working Drawings of all pursuits and different 
kinds of work, useful and ornamental, by which a man with willing heart and hands can beautify his 
Home, add to the pleasure, personal comfort, well-being, and health of its inmates, within doors, and 
out of doors; and, what is equally important, save his own pocket in a variety of ways. 


Every Part contains from 15 to 20 practical articles, besides valuable Hints on 
all sorts of employment for Amateurs, a folding sheet or other 
Supplement, and about 100 Engravings and Diagrams. 








LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E,C, 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A; PROCTOR. 





OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 
the Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light 
of Recent Srientific Researches. New Edition. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 
AND ALL FORMS OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, 
and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., and 
of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 
AND COMING, from the First Observed, A.D. 
1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. Fourth Edition 
(1882), including an Account of the Successes 
achieved December 1874, and a Note on the 
Results obtained by the British °Expeditions ; 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF VENUS-TRAN- 
SITS: an Investigation of the Circumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo, 5s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: 2 Discussion 
of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Ob- 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Ne- 
bule, etc. New Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: 
Researches into, and New Views respecting the 
Jonstitution of the Heavens. Second Edition. 
With 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 
8vo, Bag oa. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix containing 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps, Woodcuts, 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY : 
a Series of Hints for the Solution of Geometrical 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Working 
Propositions, and many Examples. F cap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating from 
the Outset the Utility of the Processes called 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARWYVZ 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and eee of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘Five 
or CiuBs”’ (RicHarpD A. PRoctToR). 
8vo, 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘‘Five or Ciuss” (RicHarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By RicHarp A. 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Illustrations. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
Orown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VLEWS OF THE EARTH 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 


Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps, 
By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 





NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 


Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THomas Fostrer, Epwarp CLopp, and RIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LEISURE READINGS. Reprinted 
from Knowledge. By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Fostsr, A. C. RANYARD, and 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROUGH WAYSMADE SMOOTH: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI- 


TIES : a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 


a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. By RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PaTeRNosTER Row. 
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NEW SERIES.] 


TINSLEY S 





TIME ADVERTISER. 








[Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAZINE. 





THE 


- NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 


_ price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 


nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 


A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY, 


Comparing favourably with other well-known Contemporaries. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Evening Standard :—“There are some 
good stories in Tinsley’s Magazine. . . . The 
No. contains also a pleasing little paper on 
the changes of fashion during the last quarter 
of a century.” 





The New Age :—“ One of the best of the 
monthlies. . . . A capital sixpennyworth.” 





Citizen :—‘*The March No, is fully up to 
its predecessors in interest and literary ex- 
cellence.” 





Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper :—“ A scrics 
of papers on ‘British Mansions and their 
Mistresses’ will appeal to a large circle.” 





County Gentleman :—“The pitce de 
Résistance this month is Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn’s serial ‘thriller,’ ‘Princess Fedor’s 
Pledge.’ In reading this cleverly worked up 
tale of ‘robbery with violence’ we have most 
decidedly our thrilling moments.” 





_ Chicago Tribune :—“ Contains a charm- 
ing paper by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage on 
‘ British Mansions and their Mistresses.’ ”’ 





Rugeley Advertiser :—‘This magazine 
quite keeps pace with its rivals, and the 
recent alteration in the price to 6d. should 
considerably augment its circulation.” 





Dundee Courier and Argus :—* All who 
desire exciting fiction should read this month's 
number of Zinsley’s Magazine.” 





Rochdale Observer :—* The short stories 
are good, and the articles by Honor Gray are 
undoubtedly the best society papers we have 
seen.” 





Wakefield Free Press :—‘The March 
No. of Zinsley’s Magazine is replete with the 
high-class literature for which it has been so 
long famed.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ Bids fair to be- 
come one of the most popular of our maga- 
zines.” 





Wakefield Express:—‘Is exceedingly 
well stocked with fictional literature.” 





Cornwall Gazette :—“ Tinsley’s Magazine 
has long held a foremost place amongst 
English magazines, and the present volume 
forms no exception to the rule.” 





Hampshire Telegraph :—“ The March 
No. well sustains the high reputation of the 
new series of this interesting publication.’ 





LONDON: GOLDSMID & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND! 








New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 
ONE SHILLING 


THE SET. at > : 
ademnnem = ie © Pw Being Six | Large j 








JZ Sieets of Plain In- 
structions for Cooking 


<4 Fish, Soup, Meat, Vegetables, 
Game; for making Sauces, Pastry, 
Sweets, Preserves, and Bread. The Cards 


are printed on single leaves, and attached by 





a wire rod for hanging up in the kitchen. 


“ We heartily recommend these CARDS to all housewives.” —Z7ish Times. 
‘Very simple and valuable.”— Christian World. 


By MRS. WARREN. 
Crown 8vo, ONE SHILLING. 
COOKERY FOR AN INCOME OF 


x200 A YEAR. 


BRING EIGHTY-FOUR DINNERS AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 
By MRS. WARREN. 


Twenty-Fifth Thousand! Price One Shilling. | 
COMFORT for SMALL INCOMES. 
By MRS. WARREN. 

















Tenth Thousand! Price One Shilling. 


A HOUSE and ITS FURNISHINGS. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE and FURNISH IT at a SMALL EXPENSE. 
By MRS. WARREN, 


LONDON : BEMROSE AND SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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Ole Bayaar, 


Sournal of the Dousekols. 





Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 





Established 
20 Years. 


PRICE 24. 








ONTENTS. — The plan of 
the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great, variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


| “tous Diagrams — Nume- 





rous Diagrams and more 

finished Illustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatvi- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


H “sutject large number of 








subjects are treated here, 
such as particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 


agement of Aquaria and Small | 


Pets, Popular Natural History, 


Emigration, Games, Fishiny, | 


Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
B e Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. 





ORKS HOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turnin 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. 


&, Lac- | 








| 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 





XCHANGE AND MART. 
— Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





— Papers on various points 

in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Mariagement, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


ARDEN.—The Cultivation 
- of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinaay amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 

Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
C try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
|ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
| Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
| Lists of Shows are also given. 


H OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


























rT°O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this en Re- 
plies are given, by a 
large Staff of —o— to 
uestions on Law, Literature, 
Finance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-d- Brac, a ee Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 
but must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 

ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. Smonths. 6 months. 12 months. 
-/1l 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. S3months. 6 months. 12months. 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months, 12 months. 

2/8 8/0 16/0 32/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UPCoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 








‘from the Office on receipt of 


24d. in stamps. # 


FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

** Bazaar, London.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER BESANT. 
Three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE DEVIL'S DIE. By GRANT ALLEN. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
KING OR KNAVE? By R.E.FRANCILLON. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
THE LINDSAYS: A Romance of Scottish Life. By JOHN K. LEYS. Three vols,, 


crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, ETC, By JULIAN HAW. 






































THORNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By JAMES PAYN. Three vols., crown 

8vo, at all Libraries. (May. 
EVE: A Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” “ Red Spider,’ etc. Two vols,, 

crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [June 
THE DEEMSTER: A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL CAINE, Author of “ A 
fe) Son of Hagar,” etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. Ma vi 
EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. Three vols. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. WOOD. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Cheaper Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. 




















By GRANT ALLEN. By CHARLES GIBBON. By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
In all Shades. Heart’s Delight. Hathercourt Rectory. 
The Beckoning Hand. By JOHN HABBERTON, By JAMES PAYN. 

By WALTER BESANT. ‘Country Luck. , Holiday Tasks. 

Children of Gibeon. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. By C. L. PIRKIS 
By HALL CAINE. Miss Cadogna. Reedley ’ 
‘A Son of Hagar Love—or a Name. Lady Lovelace. 
a aaah ot - By MARGARET HUNT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “Black ’ 
” By MARK TWAIN. x " 
Prince. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
. . ‘The Prince and my Pauper. 
The Evil te ‘The Primrose Path. By SARAH TYTLER. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. The Greatest Heiress in Disappeared. 

Fatal Zero. England. Citoyenne ) Jacqueline. 
MARY JAN E MARRIED. By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” 
**The Dagonet Ballads,” etc. Post 8vo, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 








A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, ETC. By BRET HARTE. Post 8vo, picture 


boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BROKEN WINGS: A Novel. By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of “Teresa Itasca.” 
__With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


“NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8v o, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The ae » aaee Very Well Then. By WALTER ; Paston Carew. By E. LYNN LINTON. 


BESA Little Novels. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Red mr By the Author of “ John Herring.” | Glow-worm Tales. By J JAMES PAYN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By CHARLES JAMES. 


Post Svo, picture covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIB RA RY OF HUMOUR, (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition 


of** A Tramp Abroad.”’) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each. 
1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. Witha Portrait of | & The Golden Butterfly. With a Portrait of 
JAMES RICE, and a Preface by WALTER : ay Monks of Thelema. [WALTER BESANT. 
2. My Little Girl BESANT. | E By Celia’s Arbour 
3. With Harp and Crown. . The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
4. This Son of Vulcan, 9. The Seamy Side, etc., etc. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WiNDUS: PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME A D VER TISER, 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS (Continued) 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men.” With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts 
extra, 16s. " 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICH 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 7 ee ain 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS : Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. FOX 
BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,” etc. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 
Frontispiece and | Vignette by P. | MACNAB. _ Feap. Svo, buckram, 6s. 

VICTORIAN POETS, By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A New (the Thir- 
teenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Unirorm Epitron, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 





Demy Svo, cloth 





























Familiar Studies of Men and Books. Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 
The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. | Underwoods: Poems. 





THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d _ A ae zs 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting 
or Building a House. With full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, etc. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 

A DAY’S TOUR: A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile, 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, picture cover, ls. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, AND THE HIGHLANDS 


AND HIGHLANDERS OF BAVARIA. By L,G.SEGUIN. With a Map and $7 Illustrations. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. SEGUIN, 


With 2 Maps, and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST;: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE 


FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 115 
Illustrations. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


MR. WHISTLER’S “TEN O'CLOCK.” Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 


Art and Art Critics.’’ Crown 8vo, ls. (Ummediately. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 

GROSVENO R NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. ls. 

THE NEW GALLERY (1888), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. ls. 

THE PARIS SALON (1888). With over 300 Facsimile Sketches. 3s. [ May. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. Showing 


—_ Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, ete. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8yo, 
____ Cloth, 1s. 6d. 















































WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. ‘ 
Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (1888), Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1888). Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1888). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1888). Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1888). 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Commons (1888). In One 
Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 





- LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Just Published. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with three 
new chapters, an appendix, and fresh engravings. 


ouR EVES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, 

lif F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 58 Illustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 








Extract from Press Notices. 


‘“¢ How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
" obliged to wear Spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccADILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, ronvon, wic. 


THE NEW “UNICORN” SERIES OF FICTION. 


Strong Paper Boards, 2s. per Volume. 
CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


1. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By the Author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 
. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss Watts, the Youne Durcn Novetist. 
. JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-Tytter. 
. THE BASILISK. By H. P. Srepuens and W. Sr. Lzaer. 
. THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F. C. Purtips, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass,” etc., etc. [lustrated cover. [ Just published. 
No. 6 will be THE EARL OF DEsARtT’s “LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY.” Illustrated 


cover. | Karly in May. 
LATEST 3/6 NOVELS. 
ST. BERNARD’S: The Romance of a Medical Student. By 


AESCULAPIUS SCALPEL, One vol. 3s. 6d. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home. By J. H. Capperton, 


Author of “ Scientific Melorism.” One vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE. By Almhain. One vol., 
8. ° 


THE SHADOW OF A LIFE. By J. L. Hornibrook. Author of 
“The Old Sergeant,” “The Haunted Ship,” etc. One vol. 3s. 6d. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By Alison L. Garland. Onevol. 3s. 6d. 


ALMA ; or, The Story of a Little Music Mistress. By Emma Marshall, 
Author of ‘‘ Under the Mendips,” etc. One vol. 3s. 6d. 


A SWALLOW’S WING. By Charles Hannan. One vol. 3s. 6d. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Constance we One vol. 
SUST PUD wsled. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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a stamped and They are simply perfection for those persons who write rapidly. It i» 
, almost ieapoeeiblp to make them stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
directed cover. they do not require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW LIST, 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY “STEPNIAK,” AUTHOR OF “THE RUSSIAN 
STORM CLOUD,” Etc. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. Their Agrarian Condition, Social 
Life, and Religion. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. [Just published, 


RUSSIA: Political and Social. By lL. Tikhomirov. Authorized 
Translation by EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
** As a text-book on Russia it is perhaps the best available.’’— Academy. 
** To all intents and purposes a Constitutional History of Russia.’’—Financial Reformer. 
** The chapters on literature and art and the revolutionists are full of local colour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The above two works together form a complete account of Modern 
Russia, entirely superseding all previous works on the subject. 





TWO NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 
IRELAND IN ’98. Sketches of the Principal Characters of the Time. 


Based on the published volumes and some unpublished MSS. of the late Dr. MADDEN, 
Edited by J. BOWLES DALty, LL.D., Author of “ Radical Pioneers of the Highteenth 





Century,” “‘ Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift,” etc., etc. 8vo. [Shortly, 
HISTORY OF IRELAND. By W. Hassencamp, M.D. Authorized 
Translation. 1 vol., 8vo. [ Shortly, 


STANDARD WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1486—1691. By George McCall 
THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service. With four coloured Maps, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
[Just published, 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By George 
McCALL THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, author of “ A Compendium of South 
African History,” “ Kaffir Folk-Lore,” etc. Second Edition. With three Maps, 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 15s, [Second Edition just ready. 

**Mr. Theal has unquestionable qualifications for the task he has undertaken.’’—Spectator. 


** His account is succinct and comprehensive, and his opinions are perfectly free and unbiassed. He has 
done his work with consummate tact and delicacy.” — Whitehall Review. 


A GUIDE TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. A Complete Guide for 
Investors, Speculators, Miners, and Visitors. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, of Cape Colony, 
With a large Coloured Map, and picture wrapper, Ls. [Just published, 


DOCTORS 4D DOCTORS. Sketches of Medical Manners and 
Customs. By GRAHAM EVERITT, Author of “English Caricaturists,” etc. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece after GILLRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DEMON OF DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 
By A. E. BRIDGER, M.D., etc. 4s. 6d. A popular treatise on the disastrous consequences 


which result from an opposition to the laws which regulate the human food supply. 
** Will take a prominent place among popular medical handbooks.’’-—Scotsman, 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. VOL. I. 
CANON LIDDON —Sermons (15). Imp. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
The Disobedient Prophet—Adoration—Jerusalem— Premature Judgments of Men— 
The Beginning and the End—Place where the Lord Lay—Holding by the Feet— 
Shadows of Light — Pharisees and Publican — Micaiah—Stewardship—Foreign 
Missions—“ Behold ! I come quickly ”—The Incarnation—The Dignity of Service. 
** For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and for strength of reason, 
this volume might claim comparison with the greatest English sermons of any age.’’—Spectator. 
The next two Volumes will be by CANON FARRAR and the BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH 
(DR. MAGEE). 


CHANTS OF LABOUR: A Song-Book of the People. With the 
Music. Edited by EDWARD CARPENTER. With Frontispiece and Title-page by WALTER 
CRANE. Paper wrapper, ls. ; cloth extra, 2s. [ This day. 














Annie Thomas’ new novel, ‘“‘ Love’s a Tyrant,” is just ready, 
in 3 vols., and will be found at all the Libraries. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 























TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS (Continued). 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


f Men.”’ ith Hundred d irty-sev a 
Guan, See. With One Hun and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 


INFELICIA: Poems. By ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. A New Editon. Beautifully 
printed on small 4to, ivory paper, with red border to each page, and handsomely bounds With a 


























Memoir and a finely engraved Steel-plate Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. [Shortly 
CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By HENRY 8. LEIGH. A New Edition. Printed 
on fcap. 8vo, hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Price 5s, [Shortly 





THE:.COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHA iv 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 4 a mies . 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SET'S only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed} 


THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAONAB. Second Kdition. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Untirorm Epitron, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 














Familiar Studies of Men and Books. Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 

New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 

The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. | Underwoods: Poems. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR": A Collection of Maritime 
Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 





THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New and Cheaper 


Edition. (Uniform with ‘‘ Nature near London.”’) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting 


or Building a House. With full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, etc. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A DAY’S TOUR: A Journey through Franceand Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, picture cover, ls. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, AND THE HIGHLANDS 


AND HIGHLANDERS OF BAVARIA. By L, G.SEGUIN. With a Map and $7 Illustrations. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. SEGUIN. 


With 2 Maps, and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.”? With nearly 60 Illustrations in facsimile, Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. : (Preparing. 
Also a large Paper Edition (only 100 printed: all numbered), bound in half parchment. The price of the 
special copies may be learned from any bookseller. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE 


FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 115 
Illustrations. New and cheaper Edition. Crown $vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MR. WHISTLER'’S “TEN O'CLOCK.” Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 


Art and Art Critics.’? Crown 8vo, 1s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST): its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM 8S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches, Edited by HENRY 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1888), With Facsimile Sketches, Hdited by HENRY 
THE NEW GALLERY (1888). With Facsimile Sketches, Edited by HENRY 


BLACKBURN. 1s. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES (1887-8). 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, etc. Edited by JOHN LAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRBKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Birxsrck BuitpiIne Sociery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 































BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SocrErTY, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


THE NEW “UNICORN” SERIES OF FICTION. 
Strong Paper Boards, 2s. per Volume. 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


1. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By the Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 

2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss Watuis, the Youne Dutcu Nove.ist. 
8. JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier. 

4. THE BASILISK. By H. P. Srepuens and W. Sr. Lecer. 

5, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F. CO. Putirs, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass,” etc,, etc. Illustrated cover. 


No. 6 will be THE EARL or DEsart’s “LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY.” 
cover. 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 

















Illustrated 
[Early in June. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION. 


Part I. A to BUCHANAN, 
» II, BULLYING to EDUCATION (Army). 
» aon EDUCATION (Navy) to GREEK. 
» IV. GREGOIRE, L’ABBE to LAW (Educational). 
Are now ready, price 7d. each. Part V. will b2 ready this week. 
To be completed in Twelve parts (monthly). 


A FIRST HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, based on GREEN, 
MACAULAY, and YONGE. By Amy BAKER, Associate of the College of Preceptors. 


The work is now completed in four parts, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. each part. 








PART I. ANGLO-SAXONS TO. HENRY III. 
’9 Il. EDWARD I. TO ELIZABETH. 
Ill. JAMES I, TO THE REVOLUTION. 


, IV. WILLIAM III. TO VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 
VOLAPUK: a Grammar, Reading Book, and Vocabulary. By Professor 


KIRCHOFF. The first edition has been at once exhausted, and a second edition is now 
ready, carefully revised. Price 2s. 6d. 


KEY TO THE ABOVE, 2s. 6d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


B 





GUIDE 





% 





BOOKS, | 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Or handsomely and strongly bound in Red Cloth, 1s. 6d. With New Route Maps, 
Numerous Engravings, and Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,600 Cab Fares. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
EDINBURGH and Environs. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 
WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Its Scenery and 


Associations. 


THE ,TBOSACES, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 


AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns, 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 

ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 


mar, etc. 


INVERNESS, and the Northern Highlands and 
Islands. 


SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 


CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and S.W. of Ireland. 


KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions in the District. 


COUNTY WICKLOW. 
BELFAST and Neighbourhood. 


Coloured Plates, 








CARLINGFORD BAY andthe Mourne Mountain . 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrim . 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places, 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Cleveland. 


SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surrounding 
Country. 


BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 

ILKLEY and Neighbourhood. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-ON- AVON(the Home of Shakespeare). 
BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood, 
YORK and its Minster. 

HARROGATE and its Spas. 

TORQUAY and South Devon. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 

EXETER and South-East Devon. 
ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 

DARTMOOR: its Tors and Antiquities. 
PLYMOUTH, Devonport, etc. 





The Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Maps, Plans, 
and Coloured and other Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Lowlands of Scotland. With numerous Maps, 
Plans, and Coloured and other [Dlustrations. 
Fecap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, 

Pictorial Handbook to Warwickshire: its Antiquities, 
Associations, Towns, and Viliages, etc. Map, 
Coloured or other Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Guide to North Devon. With Maps and Plans, 


Coloured Plates, and many Engravings. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


In and Around London. Including Hampton Court 
and Windsor Castle. With numerous Maps, 
Plans, and Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, Picture boards, 28. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


The Holiday Companion and Traveller’s Guide. 
Crown 8vo, wrapper boards, price 1s. 


Holiday Trips Round London. With Map, Sketch 
Routes and Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, boards, is. 


Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. With 35,000 
Cab Fares. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


L’lle de Jersey (in French). Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 








WARD AND LOCK’S COUNTY MAPS. 


These Maps are drawn from authentic sources, and are each accompanied by & oS —— 
everything calculated to interest a stranger on a visit to, or contemplating & residence in the particular 


county treated of. Fcap. 8vo. neat cloth, 1s. each. 


Norfolk. Warwickshire. 


Derbyshire. 


Surrey. Kent. Sussex. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY 


RICHARD A: PROCTOR, 





OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 
the Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Researches. New Edition. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 
AND ALL FORMS OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, 
and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., and 
of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar 


Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 
AND COMING, from the First Observed, a.p. 
1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. Fourth Edition 
(1882), including an Account of the Successes 
achieved December 1874, and a Note on the 
Results obtained by the British "Expeditions ; 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF VENUS- TRAN- 


SITS: an Investigation of the Circumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo, 5s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion 


of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Ob- 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Ne- 
bule, etc. New Edition, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d, 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: 
Researches into, and New Views respecting the 
Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition. 
With 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix containing 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps, Woodcuts, 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY: 


a Series of Hints for the Solution of Geometrical 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Working 
Propositions, and many Examples. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating from 
the Outset the Utility of the Processes called 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By “Five 
or CuiuBs”’ (RicHAarD A. Proctor). Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘‘ Five or Ciuss” (Ricwarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA. 


SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By RicHarp A, 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Dlustrations. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 
Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 





NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 


Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THomMAS Foster, EpwarRD CLopDD, and RIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LEISURE READINGS. Reprinted 


from Knowledge. By EpwarpD CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. RaAnYARD, and 
RicHarD A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


ROUGHWAYSMADESMOOTH: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI- 


TIES : a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 


a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. By RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8v0, os. 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. PROCTOR. 


Crown 8&8vo, 6s. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 
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NEW SERIES. | 


TINSLEY'S 





[Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAZINE. 





NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 
price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 
nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 





A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY. 


Comparing favourably with other well-known Contemporaries. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Evening Standard :—“There are some 
good stories in Zinsley’s Magazine, . . . The 
No, contains also a pleasing little paper on 
the changes of fashion during the last quarter 
of a century.” 





The New Age :—“ One of the best of the 
monthlies. . , . A capital sixpennyworth.” 





Citizen :—‘*The March No, is fully up to 
its predecessors in interest and literary ex- 
cellence,” 





Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper :—“ A series 
of papers on ‘British Mansions and their 
Mistresses’ will appeal to a large circle.” 





County Gentleman :—“The pitce de 
résistance this month is Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn’s serial ‘thriller,’ ‘Princess Fedor’s 
Pledge.’ In reading this cleverly worked up 
tale of ‘robbery with violence’ we have most 
decidedly our thrilling moments.” 





Chicago Tribune :—“ Contains a charm- 
ing paper by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage on 
‘ British Mansions and their Mistresses.’’’ 





Rugeley Advertiser :—“This magazine 
quite keeps pace with its rivals, and the 
recent alteration in the price to 6d. should 
considerably augment its circulation.” 





Dundee Courier and Argus :—“ All who 
desire exciting fiction should read this month’s 
number of Tinsley’s Magazine.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ The short stories 
are good, and the articles by Honor Gray are 
undoubtedly the best society papers we have 
seen.” 





Wakefield Free Press :—‘The March 
No. of Zinsley’s Magazine is replete with the 
high-class literature for which it has been so 
long famed.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ Bids fair to be- 
come one of the most popular of our maga- 
zines.” 





Wakefield Express:—‘Is exccedingly 
well stocked with fictional literature.” 





Cornwall Gazette :—“ Tinsley’s Magazine 
has long held a foremost place amongst 
English magazines, and the present volume 
forms no exception to the rule.” 





Hampshire Telegraph :—‘The March 
No. well sustains the high reputation of the 
new series of this interesting publication,” 





LONDON: GOLDSMID & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 
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THIRTIETH THOUSAND! 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 


ONE SHILLING 
THE SET. 











FOR HANGING IN 
KITCHEN. 


, Being Six Large 

Sheets of Plain In- 
structions for Cooking 
Fish, Soup, Meat, Vegetables, 
Game; for making Sauces, Pastry, 
Sweets, Preserves, and Bread. The Cards 
are printed on single leaves, and attached by 
a wire rod for hanging up in the kitchen. 


‘* We heartily recommend these CARDS to all housewives.”—Zrish Times. 
‘Very simple and valuable.” — Christian World, 


By MRS. WARREN. 


Crown 8vo, ONE SHILLING. 


COOKERY FOR AN INCOME OF 
S200 A YEAR. 

BEING EIGHTY-FOUR DINNERS AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 

By MRS. WARREN. 


























Twenty-Fifth Thousand! Price One Shilling. 


COMFORT for SMALL INCOMES. 
By MRS. WARREN. 


Tenth Thousand! Price One Shilling. 


A HOUSE and ITS FURNISHINGS. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE and FURNISH IT at a SMALL EXPENSE. 
By MRS. WARREN. 


LONDON : BEMROSE AND SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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or 


le Bazaar, 


QUILL TU 


Sournal of the Fousefold. 


tf 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 








Established 
20 Years. 


PRICE 24. 


Registered as 
a Newspaper. 








ONTENTS. — The plan of 
the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a greatjvariety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous D s and more 
finished Illustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


H “sutject large number of 











subjects are treated here, 

such as particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 





OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Departm ; 


ent. 





ORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 


information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. 


peg = “rm 
—Se , Buying, anc 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 


of ld. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
— Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


te: EN.—The Cultivation 





of Hardy Garden Plants, 

Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinaay amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


|_| Reviews of Boo are given 





Reviews of Books, Articles 

on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 





URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
( try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in alt the other 


Departments, uestions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 


Lists of Shows are-also-given. 








O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this <p | Re- 
plies are given, by a 
large Staff of Experts, to 
Se on Law, Literature, 
inance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, —. Travel, 
Aereag Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 





UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

riod, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. $months. 6 months. 12 months. 


-/1l 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two IssvuES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12months. 
19 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 

2/8 8/0 16/0 32/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UPCoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
2id. in stamps. ~ 


FFICES.—The Postal ad- 

dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 

don, W.C. For Telegrama, 
London.” 
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VOL. I—NEW SERIE . 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1887. 


I. The Re-organization of the Liberal Party. 
II. A Flitting Ghost. 
III. American Education. 
IV. Madame Mohl. 
V. Military and Naval Administration. 
VI. Persia. 
VII. Delle Sedie’s Art of Singing. 
VIII. A Study in Religious Evolution. 
IX. The Federation of the British Empire. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1887. 


I, John Bright and the Irish Question. 
II. Prehistoric Surgery. 
III. Young Australia, [petition.— Part II. 
IV. Technical Education and Foreign Com- 
V. Prince Czartoryski. 
VI. Irish Diet and Irish Discontent. 
VII. Port Hamilton. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
1. The Social Problem. 
2. European Aristocracy. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887, 


I, India and America : A Contrast. 
II. Victor Hugo’s Diary. 
III. The Peasant Nobility of Orkney and 
Shetland. 
IV. George Meredith’s Poetry. 
V. The Law in Relation to Women. 
VI. Lecky’s History of England in the High- 
teenth Century. 
VII. Irish Policy of the Government. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
1. Free Education. 
2. The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part I. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


I, How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 
II. The Changing Status of Women. 
III. The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 
IV. A New Novelist. 
V. A Decade of American Journalism. 
Vi. Are we Educating our Children ? 
VII. Some Social Aspects of Canada. 
VIII. The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 
IX. Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part II. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


I. Lord Hartington. 
II. The Frenchwoman of the Century. 
III. The Progress of the “ Masses.” 





IV. The Don Giovanni Centenary. 
V. The Land Question in America, 
VI. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
VII. The Poverty of India. 
VIII. The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887. 


8 

Tl, 
III, 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster. 
“Capital.” By Karl Marx. 
Adulteration of Food. 
Mr. Frith’s Memoirs. 
Morocco. 
Renan’s History of Israel. 
Charles Darwin. 
Independent Section : 
Philosophy and Common Sense. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 


a 
IL, 
III. 
IV. 
¥, 
VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


Free Trade in Banking. 

Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 

Adulteration of Food and the Remedy. 

Manxland. 

Count Cavour. 

Seven Weeks in Australia. 

A Reply to Dr. Ingram by the Rt, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Independent Section : 
The Fishery Question : An Americar 

View of It. 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 


I, 


II. 
ITI. 
IV. 

We 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


I. 


Il. 
Ill. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 


Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States. 

The Higher Education of Women. 

Western Australia. 

Trish Land and Irish Rents. 

Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The Swiss Constitution. 

Free Traie versus Fair Trade. 

The Crofters of the Highlands. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


What the Local Government Bill ought 
to be. 

Female Poaching on Male Preserves. 

Nationality, not Separation. 

The Anglo-American Copyright Question. 

Italy and Abyssinia. 

Hans Sachs: The People’s Goethe of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The Development of India. 

Examinations Examined. 

Social and Political Aspects of Russia. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
HoME AFFAIRS. 





LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Messrs, W. H. ALLEN & C0.'$ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 


LONDON IN I888. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the ‘* Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “* Handbook to Normandy,” “ The Road to Paris,” ete. 


Eighth Year of Issue. Revised avd Enlarged. 
THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each volume. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Two volumes now ready. 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kesset. ‘ 


‘He has produced a very agreeable life of Lord Beaconsfield, which, until the long-deferred opus magnum 
of Lord Rowton at last appears, will continue to be read with interest.’”-—Academy. 


PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


P ** This brightly written biography of him is one that should be in the hands of all students of politics.”— 
cotsman. 

**It is a solid contribution to our historical literature, and merits more than a merely evanescent popu- 
larity.’’—Literary World. 

** Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last English 
statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen,’’— 
Saturday Review. 


. O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitron. [Ready immediately. 
Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including:—METTERNICH, 
r by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (now in the press); PEEL, by F. C. Montague; BOLINGBROKE, 


by Arthur Hassall; and FOX, by H. 0. Wakeman, etc., etc. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain 
to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. With 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss JESSIE 





” MACGREGOR. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgregor’s 
talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the 
types, and costumes of Italian lake land with rare fidelity.— Morning Post. 

THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 
J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions with the author’s vivacious 
accuracy.’”’—Morning Post. 

‘* We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French manners 
and their consequences.’’— Times. 

Just Published, Crown 8vo, 32, 6d. 
ht HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
By “C. J. F”’ With numerous [|lustrations. . 
THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. By James Burnuty. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
ne “4 thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one compre- 
hensive view the entire scope of life-saving efforts.” — Vanity Fair. 
he New Novel, ready at ali Libraries, Crown 8ro, 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W.Wetts. Author of “ Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil.” 


\ “‘Interesting not only on account of the exciting story but also because of the graphic way in which 
Mr. Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inuabitants.”—Saturday 
Review. , 









Loypon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WarTertoo Puace, §.W. 
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WALTER SMITH AND INNES’ LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPLETE IN NINE VOLUMES. 


Extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each Vol. The Set of Nine Vols., £2 14s. 
Vols. I.—III. COMEDIES. | Vol. IV.—V. HISTORIES. | Vols. VI.—VIII. TRAGEDIES. 
Vol. [X. POEMS. Each Volume sold separately. 

(This Edition has been printed from a Fount of New type at the University Press, Oxford.) 
The convenient size and large clear type of these Volumes render them more 
easy and pleasant to read than any other edition published. 

Seventy-five Copies have been printed on Large Paper, numbered and signed, price One Guinea 
each Volume. In handsome cloth, extra gilt, of half-morocco. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use it is the 
best Shakespeare we know.’’— Guardian. 

“‘The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.” 
—Saturday Review. 

‘“‘If any one wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing for him. Its convenient size 
for holding in the hand, its tasteful get-up, its large, clear type, its quasi-antique look, and uncut edges, the 
absence of everything to distract attention from the text, and the general excellence of the text itself, make 
it at once pleasing to the eye, and easy and convenient for continuous reading.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* Tt promises to be a thorough good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“It is thoroughly well got up, and may be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library 
edition.”—Literary Churchman. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








Just Ready. 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WATERS. By Miss C. R. COLERIDGE. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE FACE OF CARLYON, and other Stories. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CONSTANT PRINCE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





ONE SHILLING SERIES. Now Ready. 18mo, cloth. 
THE BELFRY AT BRUGES, By F. M. PEARD. | DAISY’S KING. By Esme STUART. 
MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. OLD MOTTO. A Story by a New Author. 
CURLY’S VICTORY. By A. WEBER. LADDIE, 





IN UNIFORM BINDING. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. LEFROY. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**We are obliged to the author for allowing us to somewhat self-willed, but very lovable young 
make her acquaintance.” —Spectator. person.” —National Church. 

**The book is charming.”’-—Literary Churchman. “There is something very quaint about little Miss 

“A most delightful story. Children will delight Margery, which, in spite of her waywardness,makes 
in this book, and their elders will be found reading her a very attractive child.”—Church Times. 





it also.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. ‘*A most delightful story.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
**A very pleasant little person indeed, with all **We commend this book to anybody who has a 

her faults.”"—Church Review. girl friend whom he or she desires to please or 
* A recordof the sayings and doings of an original, benefit.” — Weekly Churchman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP CAT,” “*LADDIE,” Etc. 
OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with Two Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Full of tender pathos and humour.”’—John Bull. we have met in fiction. . . . Altogether genuine, re- 

** Her character is one of the most beautiful things freshing, and delightful.”—Scotsman. 

TIP CAT. Cheap Edition, with Two Illustrations, by RANDOLPH CALDECOT. Small 
crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 67. 

*“We welcome another tale by the anonymous 
author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of 
OUR BOBBIE, and other Tales. By Lucy SILVESTER. Illustrated parchment covers. 

Crown &8vo, 2s. 
PARISH LENDING LIBRARIES. How to Manage and Keep them Up. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. By C. M. Hanuetr. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Now Ready. 
COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK AND CHURCH CALENDAR. By Mrs. DELVES 
BROUGHTON. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. W.C. 





human, and especially children’s nature, are dis- 
played, together with a delightful style.” —Times, 
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STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK IS NOW READY. 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY; their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion, is now 
ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 
This work, together with Tikhomirov’s “ Russia ; Political and Social” (2 vols, 8vo, 21s), forms a com- 
plete account of modern Russia, entirely superseding all previous works on the subject. 
A NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE. 
LIFE IN THE CUT. By Amos READE. Dedicated by permission to George Smith, of 
Coalville. 6s. 
“The excellent purpose of this deeply interesting story is emphasised by the power and pathos of 
Mr. Reade’s style.”’—Morning Post. 
‘*A first-rate piece of character sketching. Every leaf is instinct with the spirit of the people, in 
whose interest the book is conceived.”— Aberdeen Journal. 
NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
SIERRA LEONE; or, The White Man’s Grave. By G. A. LETHBRIDGE-BANBURY, of H.M. 


Colonial Civil Service. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND IN ‘98, Sketches of the Principal Charactersofthe Time. By the late Dr. R. R. 


Mappen. Edited by J. Bowres Daty, LL.D. With Nngraved Portraits and Facsimile Contemporary 
Prints. 8vo. 9s. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Dr. R. HASSENCAMP. Translated with the author’s sanction 


by E. A. Rosrnson. S8vo, 1 vol. 


DOCTORS 4ND DOCTORS. Some Curious Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With 
Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By Granam Everirr. 6s. 

THE SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS. By EH. Burnovur. Translated by J. LIEBE. With an 
Introduction by E. J. Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. Contends that the religious systems of India and Persia are based on a primitive Aryan 
religion—a refined system of metaphysics, founded ona thorough grasp of physical facts—which the 
author attempts to trace; and that this was the fountain head of the religions of the Veda, Avesta, 
and Christianity. By ingenious and learned research he proceeds to refer all the principal Christian 
doctrines (the Trinity, Eucharist, and Sign of the Cross) to this source, which he considers the traditional 
“secret doctfine ” of the Early Christians. 


3 NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS: 
1. ANNIi? THOMAS'S “ LOVR’S A TYRANT.” 
2. JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S ‘“ VATA’S LORD.” 
3. EMILY OSBORN’S “ PECCAVI.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
THE CHILD WIFE. lL vol. 46s. 


TWO CHORUS GIRLS. By W. HAMILTON CLARKE, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 3s, 6d. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. A Socialist Novel. By ConsTaANcE HOWELL, 6s. 


ALMA; or, The Story of a Music Mistress). By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of * Under the 
Mendips,”’ etc. 3s. 6d. ‘* Very charming.’’-—Whitehall. ‘‘ A graceful romance.’’—Atheneum. ‘ Very 
warmly to be commended. ’— academy. 

CRICKET.—Two New Books on. 

1, CHRONICLES OF CRICKET; Facsimile Reprints of NYREN’S CRICKETER’S GUIDE. 

LILLYWHITE’S HANDBOOK of CRICKET. 

DENISON’S SKETCHES of the PLAYERS, with a View of Old Lord’s, Portraits, etc., 3s.6d. Books 
which once enjoyed a wide-spread popularity, and which are now very rare. 

2. THE GAME OF CRICKET. By Frep Gate (“The Old Buffer’). The Second Edition ready. 

Picture Boards, 2s. 

‘* A very refreshing book. A cool wind blows through it from the past into the present, out of the 
dead past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers.’’-—Duily News. 
3. SPORTS and RECREATIONS in TOWN and COUNTRY. By Frep Gatr. This Day. 2s 

Boxing, Racing, Prize Ring, Hunting, Fishing, Coaching, etc. 


NEW VOLUMES OF IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
1, CHURCH RFFORM. By Avperr Grey, Canon Fremantiz, Rev. A. 8. Barngrt, and Others. 
Pp. 120, red cloth, 1s. 
2. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By W. Ratusons, M.P., Avbert Prt, and F. C. Montaatue, Barrister- 
at-Law. Red cloth, ls. 
. LOCAL OPTION. By W. 8S. Carng, M.P., Witt1am Horie, and Rey. Dawson Burns, D.D. Red 
cloth, ls. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT SERIES.—Vot. I. 
CANON LIDDON.—SERMONS (15). Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


‘* For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and for strength of reason, 
this volume might claim comparison with the greatest English sermons of any age.” —Spectator. 
The next Two Volumes will be by Canon Farrar and the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee). 


THE DEMON OF DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E, BRIDGER, 


M.D.. etc. 4s. 6d. popular treatise on the disastrous consequences which result from an opposition 
to the laws which régulate the human food supply. 
** Will take a prominent place among popular medical handbooks.”’-—Scotsman, 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. (In 12parts.) Part 4. 48 pp. royal 8vo. 7d. 
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